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LL  EUROPE  IS  BREAKING  INTELLECTUALLY 

i^spapers  of  All  Countries  Abroad  Have  Ceased  to  Influence  Public  Opinion  As  a  Result  of 
Government  Pressure  or  Industrial  Ownership,  Declares  David  Lawrence 


rope  is  STARVIN'G  intellec- 
[aally  as  a  direct  result  of  eco- 
c  poverty,  was  the  belief  expressed 
Oavid  Lawrence,  president  of  the 
olidated  Press  .Association,  upon  his 
n  to  this  country  on  the  Leviathan 
lay. 

r.  Lawrence  cut  short  his  tour  of 
^  because  of  the  death  of  President 
Kng  and  hurried  back  to  VVashing- 
a  order  to  be  there  at  the  beginning 
t  OxJidge  administration, 
bile  the  newspaper  and  economic 
tion  in  Europe  is  serious.  Mr.  Law- 
t,  whose  daily  dispatches  are  well 
ni  to  newspaper  men  and  newspaper 
trs,  says  he  is  not  pessimistic  of  the 
ailgome  regardless  of  the  menacing 
ookj^ay. 

belnited  States,  he  declares,  must 
e  to  a  realization  of  her  obligations 
fe'world  if  we  are  to  remove  the 
ftrs  that  threaten  our  own  prosper- 

V  day  of  the  great  independent 
mptr  has  practically  gone,”  said 
Lawrtmi-  of  conditions  over.seas.  “I 
id  not  single  out  the  papers  of  any 
icular  country  because  in  all  coun- 
s  they  have  ceased  to  influence  pub- 
Oginion.  The  power  which  they 
•erly  possessed  has  gone  as  a  result 
leing  influenced  by  government  pres- 
;  by  industrial  and  financial  interests, 
by  proprietors  who  are  themselves 
and  parcel  of  those  interests.  In- 
iy  to  pay  for  efficient  and  independ- 
news  services  has  led  to  an  inad- 
Ite  presentation  of  the  news.  The 
s  Krvices  of  one  country  exchange 
s  with  the  press  services  of  another, 
fliis  news  is  colored.  The  only  coun- 
In  the  world  which  is  getting  an  ade- 
e  and  regular  supply  of  important 
I  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  cer- 
that  the  .American  who  reads  his 
spapers  and  magazines  learns  far 
e  about  Europe  than  one  country  of 
ope  learns  about  any  of  its 
Jhbors 

The  British  papers  print  some  Amer- 
Mws — more  than  those  of  other 
itries— but.  with  the  exception  of  the 
t  English  language  newspapers  in 
5,  newspapers  printed  on  the  Con- 
it  do  not  print,  in  a  week’s  issues,  a 
of  three  sticks  of  American  news, 
ere  are  some  weeks  when  a  three-line 
n  is  about  all  that  comes  from  Amer- 

*  One  reason  is  that  the  cable  tolls 
so  high,  and  currencies  over  there  so 
iciated,  that  newspapers  cannot  buy 
ncan  news.  Another  reason  is  that 
cannot  afford  to  keep  special  cor- 

deiits  on  this  side ;  while  a  third 

is  that  the  papers  are  so  small  in 
e  that  they  have  space  only  for  local 
w,  and  cannot  use  anything  else  if 
would. 

Tien  I  speak  of  the  pressure  of  gov- 
■Xtits  and  industrial  interests  on 
Topean  papers,  I  do  not  imply  that 

*  papers  are,  of  necessity,  corrupt.  I 
I  convinced  that  the  lack  of  money  is 

real  cause  of  their  failure  to  give 

*  readers  the  quantity  and  the  kind 

■tws  diey  slmuld  receive.  The  most 
Wcl  ontlook  is  in  Great  Britain  where 
'  are  in  a  pmition  to  get  the 

from  abroad.  Newspaper  polides 


By  HAROLD  BUTCHER 


are  divergent,  but  it  is  a  divergence  that 
is  healthy.  The  chief  point  is  that 
British  readers  know  sufficiently  well 
what  is  going  on  in  P'rance,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Russia  to  be  able  to  discuss  the 
situation  intelligently. 

“In  Great  Britain,  however,  power¬ 
ful  proprietors  with  several  papers  under 
their  control  dictate  policies  which  arise 
from  their  connection  with  industrial  and 
financial  interests.  But  even  this  makes 
for  a  greater  measure  of  independence 
than  subservience  to  propaganda.  Italy 
is  dominated  by  Mussolini.  He  has  his 
grip  upon  the  newspapers,  and  editors 
dare  not  go  against  the  Mussolini  gov¬ 
ernment  for  fear  of  drastic  consequences 
to  them,  or  their  papers,  or  both.  So 
far  as  I  could  judge.  Senator  .Albertini. 
with  his  Corriere  de  la  Sera,  is  Premier 
Mussolini’s  only  outstanding  opponent.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  returned  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  about  Europe’s  intellectual  stag¬ 
nation.  Before  the  war  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity  in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin 
and  Vienna  was  intense,  but  that  happy 
condition  is  passing  because  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  everywhere.  Although 
they  do  not  make  a  fuss  about  it.  literary 
men  are  having  a  great  struggle  to  live. 
People  cannot  afford  to  buy  books  when 
they  have  the  greatest  difl^ulty  to  buy 
bread.  .As  for  newspaper  men,  they  are 
forced  either  to  accept  low  salaries  or 
unemployment. 

“The  economic  depression  in  Europe 
is  more  serious  than  we  realize  in  this 
country,”  said  Mr.  Lawrence.  “We  must 
awaken  to  this  fact.  It  is  our  business. 
Our  policy  of  isolation  cannot  go  on. 
How  anyone  who  calls  himself  a  Chris¬ 
tian  can  advocate  that  America  should 
stand  aside,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  con¬ 
ceive.  It  is  not  human,  let  alone  Chris¬ 
tian,  to  watch  another  part  of  the  world 
lighting  against  poverty,  and  living  only 
by  bitter  struggle. 

“No  one  can  tell  how  long  the  Euro¬ 
pean  peoples  can  hold  out.  It  depends 


The  economic  depreetion  in  Europe  ii 
more  eerioui  than  we  realiie  in  this 
country.  We  must  awaken  to  this  fact. 
It  is  our  business.  Our  policy  of  isola¬ 
tion  cannot  (o  on.  How  anyono  who 
calls  himself  a  Christian  can  advocate 
that  America  should  stand  aside.  1  am 
utterly  unable  to  oonceivs. — DAVII) 
I-A  WHENCE. 


on  their  astonishing  capacity  for  allow¬ 
ing  themselves  to  be  tortured  by  their 
governments  and  big  business  interests. 
In  the  war  many  of  them  lost  their  lives ; 
now  those  who  survive  are  impoverished. 

I  can  only  ask,  how  long  will  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  tolerate  their  hardships  with¬ 
out  revolt?” 

The  picture  just  presented  may  appear 
gloomy  in  the  extreme.  But  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  declared,  quite  sincerely,  that  he  is 
not  a  pessimist,  and  that  the  situation 
can  be  relieved.  In  this  relief  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Vatican,  the  American 
people,  the  .American  press,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  business  men  can  all  take  a  shaie. 

First,  the  N'atican  can  help  when  it 
sees  peoples  flying  at  each  other’s 
throats,  or  sinking  under  adversity,  hy 
the  exercise  of  advisory  and  moral 
power.  .And  the  .same  applies  to  Amer¬ 
ican  business  men  can  all  take  a  helpful 
share. 

“The  American  newspapers  and  news 
agencies  can  render  useful  service.”  Mr. 
Lawrence  pointed  out,  “by  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  facts  through  the 
work  of  their  foreign  correspondents. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was 
a  greater  need  of  able  newspaper  men  in 
Europe.  The  present  corps  is.  in  the 
main,  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not  large 

•?oii"h.  .America  could  perform  a  won¬ 
derful  service  to  the  rest  of  the  world  if 
newspaper  men,  with  analytical  minds 
and  a  background  of  economics,  were  to 
invade  Europe  and  begin  to  flood  the 
world  with  the  white  light  of  publicity. 

“World  opinion  can  be  intelligent 
only  in  proportion  to  the  mental  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  men  covering  the 
biggest  story  in  the  world  to-day — the 
economic  situation  in  Europe.  There 
are  numerous  opportunities  for  .special 
correspondents  abroad  to  render  service 
to  their  own  country  and  the  world  gen¬ 
erally.  Foreign  correspondents  are  min¬ 
isters  of  understanding,  and  .American 
correspondents  particularly  can  con¬ 


tribute  much  to  a  solution  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  of  the  next  generation  by  reporting 
their  inception  accurately,  and  exposing 
the  intrigues  that  beset  nearly  all  gov- 
eernments  in  Europe.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  secret  diplomacy  was  con¬ 
demned  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  conflict.  It  is  still  a  source  of  ill- 
feeling.  Honest  newspaper  men  are  the 
foes  of  secret  diplomacy. 

“America  can  help  Europe.  Let  that 
be  clearly  understood.  We  can  help,  not 
by  meddlesome  interference,  not  by  gov¬ 
ernment  loans,  and  not  bv  actions  tnat 
would  commit  us  politically.  The 
World  Court,  the  League  of  Nations, 
have  certain  useful  functions  to  perform, 
and  1  am  not  disparaging  their  oppor¬ 
tunity;  but  the  European  problem  to-day 
is  essentially  a  problem  in  economics  to 
be  faced  by  business  men  in  a  business¬ 
like  way.  We  surely  do  not  want  to  see 
a  repetition  of  the  business  depression 
which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1920, 
following  directly  upon  the  breakdown 
of  European  currency.  .And  yet  that  is 
what  may  happen  if  we  do  not  realize 
how  the  trade  prosperity  of  this  country 
is  linked  up  with  that  of  Europe. 

“There  are  ways  in  which  this  help 
can  be  given  without  political  action. 
We  can  help  by  the  way  we  handle  the 
debts  that  are  due  to  us.  We  can  make 
easier  terms  for  the  payment  of  those 
debts  dependent  upon  the  constructive 
steps  that  debtor  countries  are  prepared 
to  take  as  a  means  of  discharging  their 
liabilities. 

“In  nothing  that  I  have  said  do  I  wisfl 
to  suggest  that  the  United  States  should 
do  anything  detrimental  to  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  achieved  here.  We  want  all  the 
prosperity  we  can  get,  but  we  cannot 
maintain  it  without  taking  Europe  into 
consideration.” 

Mr.  Lawrence,  who  devotes  all  of  his 
time  to  a  daily  dispatch  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  accompanied 
President  Harding  on  his  Western  tour, 
but  left  the  party  before  it  sailed  for 
.Alaska. 

Hurrying  East.  Mr.  Lawrence  sailed 
for  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  intensive  study  of  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  conditions.  The  results  of  his  sud¬ 
denly-terminated  tour  are  well  known  to 
readers  of  his  daily  reports  on  conditions, 
as  he  finds  them. 

While  expressing  conviction  that  Amer¬ 
ica  must  help  the  rest  of  the  world  find 
itself,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  offering  no  pro¬ 
gram  or  plan  for  international  co-opera¬ 
tion.  He  talks,  instead,  as  a  reporter  who 
has  a  story  to  tell  and  shows  every  anx- 
ietv  to  get  it  across. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Lawrence  hurried  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  took  part  in  the  first  informal 
newspaper  conferences  of  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent. 

News  of  President  Harding’s  sudden 
passing  meant  to  Mr.  Lawrence  that  no 
matter  how  important  Europe’s  affairs 
might  be,  the  news  which  Americans 
would  devour  in  the  next  month  would 
not  pay  cable  tolls.  He  at  once  cancelled 
his  engagements  and  hooked  passage  on 
the  l.cviafhan,  which  docked  at  New 
York  10  days  after  President  Harding’s 
death. 
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CORRESPONDENTS  APPLAUD  COOLIDGE 
IN  RRST  FORMAL  INTERVIEW 


The  comment  of  the  corps  on  how 
President  Coolidge  met  the  impact  can 
be  summarized  in  the  single  phrase  most 
frequently  heard,  “Cireat  stuff.” 


ADVERTISING  PROGREs* 
NOTED  OVERSEAS 


‘Great  Stuff,”  Is  Washington  Veterans’  Comment  After  the 
President  Cracks  a  Joke  About  a  Stickful  of  News — The 
Metamorphosis  of  a  Little  Known  Personality 


U.  P.  PROMOTES  CLAYTON 


By  SAM  BELL 

Corrcsfoiidc’il  of  Eihtor  4  I’i'iilishek 


XJRESIUEN’T  COOLIDGE  covered 
himself  with  glory  at  his  first 
White  House  c<xiference  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  newspai)er  corresiKuidents  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  amazing  round  of  applause — 
vigorous  and  genuine  handclapping — for 
the  trank  and  business-like  manner  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself. 

The  ‘‘Silent  Cal”  of  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency,  whom  the  reiKirters  had  expected 
to  find  in  the  man  Ixdiind  the  big  mahog¬ 
any  desk  in  the  President’s  nx)m  of  the 
Ivxeculive  Offices  last  Tuesday  noon,  was 
absent  and  in  his  .stead  was  President 
Coolidge,  brisk  and  clear  in  his  responses 
to  a  series  of  searching  inquiries  relating 
to  numerous  questions  of  ixjlicy,  national 
and  internatitinal.  The  outburst  of  the 
newspaper  men  was  as  sincere  a  trilmte 
as  ever  given  any  President  by  the  nx-n 
representing  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  publications  of  various  political  com¬ 
partment. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  conference, 
the  newswriters  went  out  into  the  White 
House  grounds  and  had  their  pictures 
taken  grouped  around  the  President  and 
in  the  act  of  giving  him  the  cheers  they 
believed  he  deservtxl  for  the  first  formal 
interview  granted  them. 

The  sole  topic  of  Washington  news- 
paperdom  for  days  has  been  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  Calvin  Coolidge  from  a 
taciturn  \'ice-President  to  a  President 
shying  away  from  nothing  and  willing, 
even  eager  to  expound  his  views.  On 
the  majority  it  has  slowly  dawned  that 
the  obscurity  of  Mr.  Coolidge  as  V'ice- 
President  was  self-imposed  because  he 
thought  it  fitted  the  office.  As  I’resident 
he  feels  differently  and  intends  that  the 
world  shall  know  it. 

The  confereiKe,  the  President’s  first 
in  the  White  House  and  the  first  of  the 
regular  ones  which  will  follow  the  Cab¬ 
inet  meetings  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
after  the  custom  inaugurated  by  President 
Harding,  was  held  at  1  o’clock  as  an¬ 
nounced.  The  reporters  were  not  kept 
waiting  a  minute,  for  promptly  at  1 
o’clock  the  last  Cabinet  member  wormed 
his  way  through  the  reporters  crowded 
in  the  ante-room,  and  the  writers  were 
admitterl  into  the  high  ceilinged  circular 
room  in  the  west  end  of  the  White  House 
which  the  President  uses  for  an  office. 

.\s  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Calvin 
Coolidge  had  granted  mass  interviews ; 
as  Vice-President  his  opinions  had  been 
sought  at  various  times  by  the  news¬ 
papers  ;  and  as  Chief  Executive  in  the 
days  immediately  after  the  death  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Harding  he  had  met  sections  of 
the  press  on  trains  and  in  the  temporary 
White  House  in  the  New  Willard  Hotel. 
I’lit  Tuesday  he  faced  the  full  force  of 
Washington  journalism  more  than  100 
strong,  some  pessimistic  as  to  the  out¬ 
come  and  most  of  them  ready  with  com¬ 
parisons  based  upon  dealings  with  the 
affable  and  dignified  Harding  and  the  re¬ 
served  Wilson. 


The  interview  opened  with  Gus  J.  Lar¬ 
ger.  veteran  representative  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star,  explaining  the  rule 
of  the  past  governing  White  House  press 
ciMifercnces  that  the  President  is  never 
quoted  except  in  prepared  statements,  a 
practice  which  makes  for  intimate  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Chief  E.xecutive  and 
the  men  who  interpret  his  policies  and 
views  to  the  country.  Mr.  Larger  also 
asked  the  President  if  it  was  his  desire 
to  follow  the  procedure  by  which  the 
que.stions  are  submitted  in  writing  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  conference  and  answered  in 
the  order  received,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  President’s  answers  and 
comments,  while  not  published  as  direct 
or  indirect  quotations,  are  given  to  the 
public  as  the  view  of  the  White  House 
and  interpreted  to  the  country  as  official. 

The  President  immediately  indicated 
that  he  thought  the  procedure  an  excellent 
one  and  should  be  followed.  It  was  his 
idea  that  the  plan  would  make  for  more 
intimate  discussion  of  problems  than 
otherwise  might  be  the  case  by  leaving 
the  Executive  free  as  it  does  to  express 
himself  without  reserve  on  policies  not 
wholly  develoiH-d  and  ready  for  formal 
promulgation. 

Mr.  Coolidge  was  seated  at  his  desk 
when  the  corresixindents  filed  past  him, 
but  he  arose  as  they  grouped  themselves 
20  deep  around  the  broad  flat-topped  af¬ 
fair  that  serves  as  the  workshop  of  the 
President.  He  spoke  distinctly  and  his 
voice  penetrated  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  room  above  the  murmur  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  shifting  reporters. 

With  a  few  well-chosen  words  to  cover 
the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  which  had  just 
txen  concluded,  the  President  addressed 
himself  to  the  questions  presented.  As 
fast  as  he  could  read  them,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  been  hurried  into  his  hands 
as  the  correspondents  came  into  the  room, 
he  resiKjnded,  not  once  ignoring  a  query 
or  attempting  to  dodge  a  direct  answer. 
The  correspondcTits  learned  his  views  on 
an  extra  .session  of  Congress,  the  vexing 
agricultural  situation,  the  coal  problem, 
Mexico,  his  desire  that  the  members  of 
the  Harding  Cabinet  remain,  on  econ¬ 
omy  in  governmental  expenditure  and  the 
budget,  his  summer  plan  to  remain  in 
Washington,  on  the  Ruhr,  and  on  immi¬ 
gration.  He  even  came  through  with 
satisfactory  answers  on  several  ‘‘local” 
que.stions  submitted  by  reporters  who 
knew  there  was  no  general  interest  in 
them. 

.\nd  then  Calvin  Coolidge,  marvelous 
to  relate  in  view  of  his  reputation, 
cracked  a  joke.  He  hoped  he  had  given 
his  interviewers  ‘‘a  stickful.” 

Perhaiis  it  was  the  joke  that  brought 
the  applause,  but  it  came  spontaneously, 
in  a  thunder  of  clapping,  and  before  it 
had  died  away,  Jim  Preston,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Senate  Prijss  Gallery,  was 
herding  the  correspondents  out  into  the 
grounds  for  the  picture. 


Former  Commercial  Manager  Made 
AmI.  ButineM  Mgr.  of  Ase’n. 

Gilliert  M.  Clayton  was  this  week  ap- 
(Miinted  assistant  business  manager  of  the 
United  Press  -Association,  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  is- 


G.  Logan  Payne,  Back  fro*  ^ 
Sayo  London  U  Gaining 
Rapidly — Praiiet  Spirit 
of  French  People 


••France  and  England  have  naA( 


derful 


sued  by  L.  C. 
Earnist,  Vice- 
President  in 
Charge  of  Husi-* 
ness. 

Clayton  for¬ 
merly  served  as 
manager  of  the 
commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the 
United  Press.  In 
his  new  position 
he  will  have 
charge  of  both 
t  h  e  commercial 
and  sales  depart¬ 
ments. 

Clayton  has  been 


C.ii.HKKT  M.  Clayton 


with  the  United 
Press  since  1915,  joining  the  association 
shortly  after  his  graduation  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Lansas.  .\fter  a  peruxl  of 
service  in  the  central  division  headipiar- 
ters  at  Chicago  he  became  manager  of 
the  Lansas  City  bureau  anrl  later  of  the 
Dallas  bureau,  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  service  in  the  Southwest. 

In  1918  he  entered  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  as  business  representative  in  the 
Middle  West  with  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  then  came  East  and  worked 
in  the  same  capacity  in  the  New  York 
territory,  later  becoming  manager  of  the 
commercial  department. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  Clay¬ 
ton  started  setting  type  in  his  father’s 
newspaper  plant  in  Hill  City,  Kansas. 
He  worked  his  way  through  the  Univer¬ 
sity  by  doing  reiKirtorial  and  other  news¬ 
paper  work. 


I-'HMX  Patj, 


Succe 


HERALD  MERGES  CLaSSIHED 


Several  Department*  Are  Consolidated 
Under  Harold  L.  Goldman 


The  classified  advertising  department 
of  the  New  York  Herald  has  recently 
undergone  a  consolidation,  involving  sev¬ 
eral  departments — real  estate,  steamships, 
educational,  churches,  hotels  and  restau¬ 
rants,  and  want  ads.  Heretofore,  these 
departments  have  been  separate  entities. 
They  are  now  under  the  direction  of 
Harold  L.  Goldman,  who  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  want  advertising  since  January. 

This  consolidation  has  necessitated 
more  space,  which  has  been  provided  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  building  at  280 
Broadway.  A  new  telephone  system  has 
been  installed.  The  Herald’s  classified 
department  has  its  own  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 


Ford  Plans  Big  Campaign 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  will  spend 
$7,000,000  for  advertising  during  the 
next  ycai?  plans  for  the  campaign  to  be 
announced  next  week.  The  Ford  Com¬ 
pany  has  not  advertised  for  five  years. 


progress  in  advertisinz  ,,  " 
profession  but  they  have  a  lot  to  1^* 
said  G.  Logan  Payne,  publisher^ 
Washington  ■ 

Times,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Euroiie 
by  the  Leviathan 
Monday.  “They 
are  given  more  to 
outdoor  and  post¬ 
er  advertising. 

Their  newsjiaper 
advertising  even 
now  —  with  the 
exception  of  Lon¬ 
don.  which  is 
making  more 
progress  than  any 
other  city — con¬ 
sists  of  small  an¬ 
nouncements  and 
not  forceful  copy  such  as  we  am 
.\merica.” 

In  1-ondon  Mr.  Payne  interviewtdG*. 
don  Selfridgc,  and  discussed  advotas 
and  other  matters.  Of  this  meetim 
.\mcrican  publisher  said: 

“Selfridge,  the  first  to  teach  pof, 
abroad  the  real  way  to  advertise,  toU; 
that  since  the  war  rates  had  b«o». 
high  in  the  London  papers  tint  ik 
really  prevented  his  using  the  wir. 
amount  of  space.  He  said  he  w 
have  to  wait  until  things  rcadj: 
themselves  to  a  certain  extent.  ^ 

"The  English  editions  of  the 
pajiers  in  I’aris  get  good  rates  for  f 
advertising.  The  Paris  manager  of 
Chicago  'Tribune  stated  that  withaetj 
dilation  of  9.000  he  gets  an  average  n;i 
of  26  cents  a  line.  Publishing  as  t!rl 
do  a  six  and  eight-page  paper,  that  ot¬ 
to  make  a  profitable  investment  for 

"1  noticed  that  great  preiiaratioos  i - 
being  made  to  entertain  the  .XcivtC.:-. 
Club  convention  in  London  next  yor. 

“One’s  first  trip  to  Europe  is  s.. 
most  interesting  and  1  am  certak  i 
others  who  have  made  the  trip  wifl  ar-j 
with  me  when  1  say  that  conditk*: 
quite  unlike  the  picture  envisaged  tti-J 
going.  To  me,  France  is  the  most '« 
derful  of  all  the  countries  visited,  beca 
of  the  determination  of  the  French 
come  back,  despite  the  many  set  fc; 
they  have  had.  It  is  amazing  to  see" 
wonderful  wheat  fields  and  inter.- 
farming  all  over  France,  and  to  note! 
they  are  able  to  accomplish  such 
results  with  the  great  loss  of  men  n 
war.  There  are  comparatively  few  )■ 
men.  They  have  Ixen  given  as  Fn' 
sacrifice  in  the  war,  yet  the  people 
to  have  but  one  thought  in  their  r 
'We  have  gone  through  these  s.r 
matters  before  and  we  will  come  te 
“They  say  in  France  that  pa>'C 
traffic  on  the  ocean  is  two-tliirds  .\r 
ican  and  I  can  almost  believe  it.  Tr 
fore,  we  should  build  up  our  own  f 
.senger  service  on  American  ships  like 
Leviathan.” 
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Preiident  (TooUda*  found  himself  quite  at  home  in  hi*  first  weekly  enoounter  with  the  newspaper  corpt. 
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advertising  put  cranberry  industry 
ON  FIRM  FOUNDATION 

Success  of  Exchange  in  Handling  Selling  Problems  Illustrates 
Flexibility  of  Newspaper  Space  and  Its  Value  in 
Influencing  the  American  Housewife 


City,  which  has  done  exceedingly  able,, 
work. 

Last  year  approximately  300  new^~ 
papers  carried  Eatmor  advertising.  The 
household  departments  of  many  news¬ 
papers  also  have  welcomed  tested  recipes 
and  other  data  on  cranberries. 

Members  of  the  American  Cranberry 
Exchange  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 


advertising  varies  according  to  the  mar- 
'ket  conditions  aiul  the  size  of  the  season’s 
^«rop. 

For  the  season  of  1920-1921,  the  actual 
advertising  assessment  was  27!^  cents  per 
barrel. 

The  season  may  be  compared  with  a 
similar  crop,  namely,  that  of  1914,  before 
cranberries  were  advertised.  The  total 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

vr/lTHIN  A  SHORT  TIME,  the  utilizing  the  cranberry.  The  advertising 
W  humble  cranberry  will  make  its  also  warns  the  housewife  to  cook  cran- 
idB  bow  berries  in  porcelain- lined,  enameled  or 

so-called  early  varieties  ripen  the  aluminum  vessels,  never  in  tin. 

“  part  of  .\ugust.  Then  quickly  Because  of  the  flexibility  of  newspaper 
Sully-plann^  advertising  and  selling  advertising,  it  is  possible  for  the  Ex- 
Z^ery  is  set  moving  to  market  the  change  to  make  its  newspaper  copy  as 
T^gjciently.  timely  as  editorial  copy  would  be.  For 

cranberry  is  perishable.  It  can-  instance,  one  adverti.sement  was  head- 
.  be  held  over  long  periods.  It  has  to  lined,  "Cranberries  Again,’’  and  sub- 
2e sold  while  still  in  good  condition.  The  headlined:  “The  ‘New  Crop  of  Fresh, 
J^berry  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  Crisp  Fruit  Now  Selling.’’  The  news 
^j^ry.  The  average  .\merican  family  slant ! 

OB  get  along  without  it,  if  necess^y.  The  advertisement  continued: 

The  success  of  the  American  Cran-  .  .  ,  .  ™  , 

iflC  5Utv  ife  cf^lUncr  Nature*  a|>i>etizer!  This  delicious  and 

bjrry  Exchange  in  handling  its  selling  healthful  fruit  shoulil  I)e  <m  the  table  every 
nrobleni  profitably  for  its  own  members  ,lay.  Huy  cranberries  for  the  most  ap|>etiztug 
tad  for  the  public  as  well  illustrates  the  P'”.  puildiuRs 

flexibility  of  newspaper  advertising  and  ••n„y  them  for  preserving — the  juice  is  rea- 
the  ^ue  of  the  newspaper  in  influencing  sonable.” 


flr  housewife. 


-  u  „  acR  recipes  awl  the  request  that  the 

The  memlx  ,  ' i,.rsev  f”*"  the  red  and  blue  trade- 

po«rs  m  mark  on  all  barrels  and  bo.xes  are  in- 

and  Wisconsin,  three  widely  separate  eluded 

Ctites  Their  selling  season  extends  »  lu  •  t  -j  • 

„«r  about  four  months.  The  Exchange  *=>id,  in  part: 

nnrltets  tWO-thirds  of  the  nation’s  cran-  ,  "A  cunning  theft  from  the  soil— a  whiff  of 

the  sea — a  tinge  of  frost  ami  you  have  the 
berry  crop.  _  .  r  ,u  most  zestful  of  fruits — cranberries! 

A  little  marketing  history  out  oi  the  *‘Cranl>crnrs  also  arc  the  most  economical  of 
ffTOOo’s  experience  will  be  of  interest.  fruits — moderate  in  cost— easiest  to  prepare— 
lo  1906,  the  country  would  not  absorb  *!“*«*****  cook  and  there  is  no  waste!** 
ibe  haiy  crop  of  cranberries  at  any  The  copy  was  headed,  “Elatmor  Cran- 


•*A  cunning  theft  from  the  soil — a  whiff  of 
the  sea — a  tinge  of  frost  and  you  have  the 
most^  zestful  of  fruits — cranberries! 

*‘Cranl>erries  also  are  the  most  economical  of 
fruits — moderate  in  cost — easiest  to  prepare — 
quickest  to  cook — and  there  is  no  waste!** 


Eatmol* 


DEUCIOUS  CRANBERRY  JELLY 

You  can  make  10  tumblers  of  jelly  with 
2^'  pounds  of  sugar  and  8  pounds  of 
Cranberries !  Try  this  recipe: 

Cook  until  soft  the  desired  quantity  of  cranberries  with 
1 pints  of  water  for  each  two  quarts  of  berries.  Strain 
the  juice  through  a  jelly  bag.  Measure  the  juice  and  heat 
it  to  the  boiling  point.  .Add  one  cup  of  sugar  for  every 
two  cups  of  juice;  stir  until  the  sugar  is  (flssolved;  boil 
briskly  for  five  minutes;  skim,  and  pour  into  glass  tumblers, 
porcelain  or  crockery  molds. 

The  most  economical  of  fruits.  Prudent 
housewives  will  secure  cranberries  now. 


Cranberries 


The  copy  was  headed,  “E^atmor  Cran-  Eniiitins  the  small  boy. 


price  which  even  approached  production  berries  from  Nature’s  own  laboratories.” 
costs.  There  was  every  reason^  for  be-  Copy  from  three  inches  double  to  full 


“If  Ka  clips  this  rocipo  and  oboyi  it.  she'll  have  to  put  a 
new  lock  on  the  preeorve  closet." 


costs.  There  was  every  reason  for  be-  Copy  from 
lievi*  the  production  would  increase,  pages  is  used. 
The  total  crop  for  1906  was  388,000  bar-  Since  the  1 
rds.  By  1916,  the  production  had  jumped  vertising  of  E 
to  544,000  and  selling  prices  had  been  de-  jn  charge  of 


pages  is  used.  present  at  the  annual  meeting  authorize  number  of  barrels  shipped  through  the 

Since  the  1916  initial  eflFort,  the  ad-  the  directors  to  levy  an  assessment  per  .\merican  Cranberry  Exchange  in  1914 

vertising  of  Eatmor  cranberries  has  been  barrel  on  cranberries  marketed.  This  as-  was  299,000,  for  which  the  growers  re¬ 
in  charge  of  the  Robert  M.  McMullen  sessment  is  deducted  from  the  proceeds  ceived  $1,300,000.  The  number  of  barrels 


■o^ized  by  the  increased  supply.  Too  Company,  522  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  of  sales.  The  amount  actually  spent  for  for  the  1922  crop  shipp^  through  the 

nr^t  d^nnftah  HpmafWl  *  •  TT _ I _ .......  1^.  aU.. 


much  supply  and  not  enough  demand !  _ 

A  trial  campaign  in  Chicago  was  con-  '  - - '  — --=^== 

ducted  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
That  advertising  could  do  for  cranber- 
ries.  The  sum  of  $23,000  was 

The  result  I  H  I  I  W  J 

cago 

over  a 

crease  and  1915  a  47^  per 

Kruse-  trm  I  I  I  V  1  VP  iB  H 

then  much  more  Ar 

irertising  in  magazines  and  newspapers  It  t 

has  popularized  the  cranberrv  and  has  _ •_  .1 _ Tp«  >.  n  ^  1  • 

helped  to  put  the  industry  on  a  profitable  INOW  18  tllC  1 11116  tO  DUy  VeTSUlDCrnCS 

production  basis.  f  •  | 

Since  it  has  been  established  that  the  lOF  IrCSCFVlIl^! 

cranberry  contains  that  mysterious  but  _.  „  ... 

vital  “Vitamine  C,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  you  can  enjoy  tlpe  delicious  tart  flavor  of  this  health-giving 

;  hut  that  from  a  health  point  of  view  the  fruit  every  day  in  the  year. 

!KLlS't”1h°ni'i™'''Tr.kS  'rs'y  ‘ve»siiyaii<iq;Jcuy 

consists  mostly  of  cellulose.  The  pulp  prepared— no  peeling— no  cores— no  waste.  Econoztucall 
abounds  in  organic  arid-compoundh.  Try  ffi«s«  rec^a; 

which  before  l^ing  absorbed  by  the  blood  C«*„„  j ji,  ««uv.  wb«  uirhuy  co-  m™  mm  j«.  -a 

art  craverted  into  alkahnes  (the  opposite  CnnA  nntll  mn  ihr  iIwTiiI  ciumiHI)  urumbiiilu  l»iUt  cloMty.  TlitiiiiakM.>drikiaat«lhMltliAd«>c«d«r 

of  acid  or  sour).  In  northern  Europe.  iKptot,ofwMMbc*«*rtroTo«rt»orb€iiiM.  senn  i**  biwoiw, tinvu,  tmwid « «*«. 

cranberries  are  used  not  only  as  a  food,  m ow boauw  oomt.  xaa  Craabenj  S*im 

I  bdt  for  curative  purposes.  !Sr:sr-  ^  IS 

Even  before  Advertisinfif  sweot  the  "  <li— Olwd;  mkitu**;  moivlM;  ifam;  add  tha  ciwibarnca  and  boil  witboot 

taacf  4  •  ine  ^  and  »«>  tambltra,  por^alaio  or  atinint  (fty4  mioiMai  ia  naually  aoAciMt)  tintfl  aU  tba 

yeast  cake  into  immense  national  demand,  Smekery  nwMa.  ^  brqbv,  lUmm  from  tha  6ra  when  dw  pop- 

a  combination  of  cranberries  and  yeast  Cnubprry 

'  fcr  100  years  had  been  recognized  as  a  Thra#  pima  cnobarriaa,  X  cap  a^i,  S  cop*  aucar.  StfdipdJ  Crmaluibv  Sane* 

A/lxf  _  1  1.1  II.  J  t.  J  Cook  tha  craobarriea  ib#  wtar  aotg  tha  alom  d  tha  i#  m  gh* 

!oy  for  pimples,  blackheads,  head-  fmlt  ara  brohan;  than  Praia  tfaroogh  a  alaaa,  apd  cook  wad  woltr.;  than  praaa  th^pufh  tha  atraatcr,  kiTpifia 

S  and  other  ailments.  In  Sweden,  ^  T'  bock  tha  add  tba  aucar  and  aoiah  tha  cookkn  >a 

Iwsrvi*  Iw— .  •  11  t-  1.  cook  lor  >♦  aoar  oaar  a  aacy  taaUa  nr^  itlrTkn  0*0.  aufgaotod. 

wrr\  jam,  juice  or  jelly  has  been  i  i.  •  •  a 

1  upon  as  a  standard  baby  food.  Cook  cranberries  in  porcelain-lined,  enameled  or  aluminum  vessels 

-  ‘V  itamine  C”  is  anti-scorbutic,  and  —never  in  tin. 

fc^8ia''^anImiT*'rfipimatUm''*trravpV  \  To  be  suTe  of  a  Selection  of  the  choicest,  cultivated  varieties— ask 

EATMOR  CRANBESRIES.  J 

^  redjje  folder,  containing  many  ways  to  use 

kLw  ti^"  the  practice  of  the  growers  and  preserve  cranberries,  will  be  sent  ftee  on  jSnf 

■»K  the  cranberry,  however,  as  a  food  •  request 

rather  than  a  medicinal  agent.  ^  amucan  olamkwt  uchancc 

Tn«  copy  of  the  Exchange  gets  over  »-» 

■  a^'7h^\7'T'’‘  <The  red  and  blue  trade-mark  label 

“2^,  is  on  aU  barrels  and  boxea.) 

ZT^  J'^st  the  rijfht  time,  and  its 
^me  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 

ad\ ertisement  has  inter-  longer  "Me  and  Turkey" — Cranberries  want  to  be  a  di*h  seen  on  the  tablo  all  the  year  round, 
recipes  which  suggest  new  ways  of  Since  1914,  the  crop  has  increasod  S5  per  cent  and  its  price  per  barrel  has  jumped  ISO  per  oent. 


Cook  aobl  aelk  the  daeiaad  quaotity  of  cranbaiTMo  With 
IK  pints  of  water  for  aech  two  WMUW  of  btiriae.  Strain 
tba  loice  throu^  a  jaOy  baf. 

Maaeura  tha  iuke  and  bast  k  |D  the  boittas  pone  Add 
ooa  cup  oi  aufar  for  awry  two  cope  of  juke;  aiir  until 
tho  aucpr  io  dieoolead;  boil  brfoUy  for  ftvo  mnotee; 
akkn.  and  pour  into  flaae  toabltra,  poreelain  or 
crochcry  roeMa. 

Oaahwiy  Butter 

Thraa  piMa  cranbarriea,  cup  wdbr,  S  cope  ai^r. 
Cook  the  craoberriee'  mtk  woter  nodi  the  ahim  of  tha 
fmh  are  broken;  than  preoe  tfarooth  e  sfoee,  rod  cook 
tide  w>1p  until  it  bccecoee  guile  ,thkk;  add  the  augw  wmI 
cook  for  H  hour  over  a  very  geode  firek  edfflog  oee* 


etaotly.  When  tlightly  coal  tom  into  jara,  aod  cover 
ctooety.  Tida  makeaa  dettcieua  aod  healthibl  ^read  e» 
hot  biacoita.  bread,  bettered  toaat,  or  cake. 

Cmaberry  Soneu 

Ooa  quart  cranberriaa,  two  cope  boOinf  water,  1>4  to  t 
fapa  BUfar.  Bod  aufar  wmS  water  together  kt  Sve 
maotee;  ikon;  add  the  cranbatTiea  and  boil  witboat 
atirTing  (ftv4  mioataa  ia  naually  MAcient)  until  all  tbs 
akina  ara  brokao,  Ifoinove  from  the  fire  when  tha  pop. 
pingMopo 

■Stteigail  Cmabonry  Sauco 
If  a  atfaloed  aaiM  ia  preferred,  cook  tha  cranberriaa 
Bflid  water.;  than  preaa  through  the  atraiacr,  beepaq[ 
back  tfw  akioa;  add  the  augar  and  foaiah  tha  as 


Cook  cranberries  in  porcelain-lined,  enameled  «•  aluminum  vessels 
— never  in  tin. 

To  be  sure  of  a  selection  of  the  choicest,  cultivated  varieties — ask 
for  EATMOR  CRANBERRI^ 

A  redjje  folder,  containing  many  ways  to  use  — 
Q||^  and  preserve  cranberries,  will  be  sent  free  on  JShI 
request 


(The  red  aixl  blue  trade-mark  label 
.  is  on  all  barrels  aixl  boxes. ) 


Exchange  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
370,000,  for  which  the  growers  receivetl 
about  ^^.700,000. 

During  1920,  with  a  crop  slightly  be¬ 
low  normal  (about  95  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal)  in  the  face  of  rapidly  declining 
prices  on  other  commodities  the  cranberry 
market  advanced  through  the  selling  sea¬ 
son.  The  grower  received  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  than 
has  been  shown  in  studies  of  other  perish¬ 
able  foods.  In  other  words,  the  market¬ 
ing  expenses  appear  to  be  less  than* 
usually  charged  for  similar  food  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Here  is  the  division  of  receipts  from  a 
sale  of  a  barrel  of  cranberries  in  1920, 
based  on  retail  price  of  18  cents  per 
pound  (barrel  net  weight  100  pounds)  : 

Retailer  .  22.4  per  cent 

Wholesaler  .  11.2 

Trai  sportatif  n  .  7.4 

(Voveiative  association  expense.  3.5 

Advirtisins:  .  1.5 

Growers  .  54. 

Tctal  .  100  percent 

The  growth  of  large  co-operative 
groups  has  stimulated  interest  in  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  such  associa¬ 
tions  benefit  the  consumer.  Will  the 
grower  exert  a  monopolistic  power, 
through  his  association?  Will  the  fact 
that  the  grower  gets  more  mean  that  the 
consumer  will  have  to  pay  more?  An 
extensive  study  was  made  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cranberry  Exchange  as  a  typical  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  character  to  ascertain 
•  the  answers  to  these  questions.  This 
study  was  the  work  of  Prof.  Asher.  Hob¬ 
son,  specialist  in  market  research  of 
Columbia  University. 

brief  analysis  shows  the  practical 
impossibility  of  price  control  of  this  fruit 
and  of  agricultural  products  in  general.” 
Prof.  Hobson  states.  “In  order  for  a 
commercial  agency  to  fi.x  arbitrarily  the 
price  of  a  commodity,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  agency  control  the  amount  produced 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  that  which  is 
produced.  The  cranberry  growers  are  in 
a  position  to  control  within  iunits  the 
marketing  of  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 
(Contmiicd  on  />age  28) 
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U.  S.  JUDGE  IN  WISCONSIN  BARS  PAPER 
FROM  PRINTING  NEWS  OF  TRIAL 


then  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  reading  of  newspapers  by  such 
jurors  or  veniremen,  and  not  to  deprive  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  of  the  right  to  the  news." 


Citing  of  Superior  Evening  Telegram  for  Contempt  of  Court 
Threatened  If  Other  Than  “Recital  of  Occurrences’*  In 
Courtroom  Appears  In  Its  Columns 


HOE  MACHINISTS  STILL  OUT 


JAMES  WRIGHT  BROuai 
HONORED  IN  LONDON 

Publiaker  It  EntertaiiMd 


with 


'THE  IMPORTANT  QUESTION 
'*•  of  the  extent  of  control  which 
Federal  courts  may  exercise  over  news- 
l>aper  publications  has  arisen  at  Superior, 
Wis.  The  order  of  a  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  judge  will,  if  enforced,  result  in  the 
almost  complete  muzzling  of  the  press 
so  far  as  concerns  articles  not  confined  to 
actual  occurrences  in  the  court  room. 
No  special  interviews  obtained  from 
prosecutors,  or  special  stories  given  the 
press  by  any  other  person  or  persons  in 
which  the  case  in  question  is  discussed, 
can  l)e  published,  under  the  order  in 
question,  without  the  writer  making  him¬ 
self  liable  to  contempt  proceedings. 

The  order  was  issued  August  7,  when 
the  case  of  the  United  States  versus  Vic¬ 
tor  H.  Arnold  was  called  for  trial.  It 
was  uttered  by  United  States  District 
Judge  Claude  Z.  Luse  and  was  prompted 
by  a  story  written  by  John  D.  Mueller 
and  published  in  the  Superior  Evening 
Telegram  on  August  6,  and  based  upon 
interviews  obtained  by  the  reporter  from 
\V.  H.  Dougherty,  District  Attorney  in 
charge  of  the  prosecution,  and  two  postal 
inspectors  in  charge  of  the  investigation 
of  charges  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails 
by  .Arnold,  who  was  former  head  of  the 
now  defunct  Madison  Bond  Company  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  the  Victor  H.  .Arnold 
Company  of  Chicago. 

The  matter  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  court  by  Attorney  HaTS.  Corbett 
of  New  York,  attorney  for  Arnold.  Cor¬ 
bett  declared  the  story  to  be  an  ‘‘in¬ 
sidious  work”  and  to  have  been  “adroitly 
written  to  prejudice  the  jurors.” 

The  court  thereupon  ordered  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press  present  that  hence¬ 
forth  their  writing  must  be  confined  to  a 
“bare  recital  of  occurrences  in  this  court¬ 
room."  Judge  Luse  further  declared  that 
"no  interview,  or  purported  interview” 
with  any  person,  in  which  the  case  in 
progress  of  trial  was  discussed,  should 
be  published.  The  writer  of  such  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  judge  declared  with  emphasis, 
would  immediately  be  cited  for  contempt. 

Wishing  to  be  further  enlightened  as 
to  the  broadness  of  scope  of  the  order  of 
the  court,  Mueller  called  at  the  judge’s 
chambers  the  day  following. 

The  judge  appeared  greatly  displeased 
l)ecause  the  lead  of  the  story  read  as 
follows : 

“While  the  defendant  took  refuge  be¬ 
hind  a  barricaded  door  in  a  room  at  the 
Hotel .  Superior  and  took  the  additional 
jirecaution  of  locking  the  windows  from 
the  inside  ...  the  Ciovernment  today 
pre|>ared  to  open  the  trial  of  Victor  H. 
Arnold,  Madison  broker  .  .  .  .” 

It  was  the  complaint  of  the  court  that 
the  above  statement  “painted  Arnold  a 
scoMidrel,”  which  judge  Luse  declared 
was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  determine. 

.Arnold,  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
at  Superior,  entered  the  first  available 
taxicab.  He  went  at  once  to  his  room, 
where  he  refused  to  grant  an  interview 
with  any  press  representative.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  telephone  calls  by  re- 
IK>rters  who  sought  to  interview  him. 
Hotel  attaches  stated  that  his  door  had 
Iteen  locked  and  the  windows  as  well. 
The  accused  man  did  take  refuge  as 
stated  in  the  Telegram.  That  fact  was 
not  denied  by  the  court.  Judge  Luse 
stated  that  such  action  was  his  constitu¬ 
tional  right.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge 
it  was  not  legal  and  proper  for  the  news¬ 
paper  so  to  report.  For  the  writer  thus 
“prejudiced  jurors”  and  made  himself 
liable  to  contempt. 

Next  was  taken  up  the  statement  by 
Mueller  that  Government  agents  termed 
Arnold's  alleged  attempted  fraud  as  “one 
of  the  most  gigantic  swindles  ever  at- 
temped.  .  .  .”  This  statement  was  given 
especial  attention  by  Attorney  Corbett  in 
bis  attack. 

Mueller  stated  to  the  judge  that  the 


postal  inspectors  who  furnished  him  with 
the  information  had  not  only  indicated 
that  such  was  their  opinion,  but  had  fur¬ 
ther  stated  that  had  “these  men  devoted 
their  entire  attention  to  the  investigation 
of  the  ramifications  of  this  man  (.Ar¬ 
nold),  it  wculd  have  taken  nine  months 
to  complete  the  investigation.” 

.At  this  particular  phase  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  the  judge  sought  to  elicit  from 
Mueller  the  names  of  the  Government 
representatives  with  whom  he  had  dis¬ 
cussed  the  case.  The  reporter,  however, 
was  of  the  belief  that  he  was  not  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  such  information  to  the 
court,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  agents’  names  were  contained  in  the 
story.  The  judge  became  insistent  and 
ordered  that  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Telegram,  Walter  Hard,  be  brought  be- 


Plant  Practicalljr  Shut  Down 
Reaped  to  Preaa  Making 

The  situation  remained  unchanged 
.Aug.  15  in  the  outlaw  strike  of  700 
machinists  at  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  print¬ 
ing  press  manufacturers.  New  York.  The 
machinists  walked  out  without  author¬ 
ity  of  the  national  union  .Aug.  2.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  the  company  admitted  Aug.  15 
that  the  walk-out  had  resulted  in  prac¬ 
tically  complete  shutdown  of  the  plant, 
so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  presses  is 


Luncheon  hy  British 

On-to-London  Ad  Co*. 

▼ention  MoTen^Qi 


By  Herbert  C.  Ridoct 

(London  Editor,  Editor  &  Puiuun 

James  Wright  Brown,  pub^'  . 
Editor  &  Publisher,  who  lamfcdTu 
don  July  28  for  a  quiet  rest  in 
was  not  given  much  time  in 
recuperate  after  a  somewhat  st^ 
tour  on  the  Continent  of  Europt^ 
lowing  a  string  of  ineviuble  * 


concerned,  the  making  of  saws,  another  with  leading  newspaper 


ud  d- 


Hoe  product,  continuing  as  usual._  the  idg. 


A  statement  issued  by  A.  J.  Gallien,  *5'"®  British  .A.  A.  C.  W. 

vice-president  of  the  company,  to  the  ef-  arranged  a  luncheon  to  greet  liu 

feet  there  was  no  question  except  wages  the  fuiiction  was  held  at  the  Hote 
in  connection  with  cessation  of  work  is  Metropole,  .Aug.  2. 

Ijeing  distributed  to  customers.  The  firm 
claims  the  men  are  well  paid,  citing  cost 
of  living  statistics  now  and  of  the  peak 
;x;riod  tliree  years  ago.  Wages  are  al¬ 
most  at  the  1920  level,  it  is  said. 


BOYS  SELUNG  EXTRAS  ON  HARDING’S  DEATH 
ARRESTED  BY  MAYOR’S  ORDER 


Boys  selling  extra  editions  of  Portland  newspapers,  announcing  the  death 
of  President  Harding,  were  arrested  in  Oregon  City  under  orders  issued 
by  Mayor  James  Shannon. 

“Portland  newsboys  have  no  right  to  compete  against  our  own  newsboys 
and  we  will  not  allow  them  to  sell  newspapers  on  our  streets,”  announced 
the  Mayor  as  he  summoned  his  trusty  policemen  and  had  the  boys  thrown 
in  jail. 

Oregon  City  is  a  town  of  6,000  people,  IS  miles  from  Portland.  Its  own 
newspapers  did  not  print  extras,  so  the  Portland  extras  were  the  only  means 
the  residents  had  of  getting  the  news  of  the  President's  death. 

Mayor  Shannon's  actions  raised  a  storm  of  protest.  The  boys  were  violating 
no  ordinance  that  could  be  found  by  C.  W.  Kelly,  City  Recorder.  They 
were  held  in  jail  a  short  time  and  then  taken  to  the  city  limits  and  re¬ 
leased.  The  Mayor  then  had  a  guard  posted  to  see  that  no  more  newsboys 
entered  town. 


fore  him.  Mr.  Hard  responded  promptly. 

With  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hard,  and  the 
consequent  revealing  of  the  identity  of 
the  agents  with  whom  the  reporter  had 
talked,  came  definite  instructions  from  the 
court  that  the  newspaper  would  lie  cited 
for  contempt  if  it  failed  to  follow  the 
course  outlined. 

In  lauding  the  action  of  the  judge  in 
ordering  reporters  to  confine  their  writ¬ 
ing  to  only  a  “recital  of  occurrences  in 
court,”  Attorney  Corbett  stated  with 
eloquence  that  “in  the  great  metropolis 
of  New  A'ork  it  is  impossible  to  try  a 
case  because  of  these  audacious  re¬ 
porters.” 

Judge  Lu.se  in  closing  his  discussion 
with  Hard  and  Mueller  stated  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  abide  by  practices 
of  other  judges  of  the  country,  but  that 
his  district,  the  Western  District  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  would  lie  run  as  he  read  the  law. 
He  further  stated  that  he  believed  the 
time  to  be  at  hand  when  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  should  not  longer  be  permitted  to 
“try  cases  in  their  columns.” 

Mr.  Hard  gave  out  the  following  stat(C- 
ment : 

“The  question  at  issue  is  whether  or  not 
the  courts  have  the  power  to  comi*!  newspapers 
to  withhold  news  from  the  public  in  order  that 
jurors  or  veniremen  may  not  possibly  be  preju¬ 
diced  by  the  reading  of  such  news. 

“The  accuracy  of  the  news  article  which 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court  has  not 
been  questioned.  The  objection  raised  is  that 
it  was  of  such  nature  as  to  prejudice  the 
veniremen  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might  not 
he  iKtssible  to  obtain  an  unprejudiced  jury  for 
the  trial  of  Victor  C.  Arnold,  who  is  charged 
with  having  used  the  mails  to  defraud.  The 
court  dismissed  the  venire  and  ordered  another 
drawn  for  service  August  15,  when  the  trial 
will  commence.  That  any  member  of  the  venire 
was  prejudiced  by  the  news  articles  has  mjt 
been  proven. 

“To  permit  newspapers  to  print  only  such 
news  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  will  not 
influence  jurors  or  veniremen  is  a  new  de¬ 
parture  and  an  encroachment  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

"It  would  seem  that  if  the  reading  of  news¬ 
paper  articles  tends  to  prejudice  jurors,  it  is 


MURRAY  LEAVES  HEARST 


Will  Organixe  Bureau  for  Newspaper 
Developments  and  Appraisals 


Hugh  E.  Murray,  for  a  (luartvr  of  a 
century  with  the  Hearst  forces,  latterly 
as  a  prominent  member  of  the  newspaper 
and  magazine 
general  manage¬ 


ment,  has  resigned 
to  organize  a 
bureau  for  de¬ 
velopment  and 
appraisal  of  news¬ 
paper  properties. 

He  is  only  42 
years  old. 

His  journalis¬ 
tic  career  Itegan 
in  1897  as  an 
office  boy  on  the 
New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal. 

Three  years  later 
he  liecame  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  York  .-Nmerican.  and 
returned  to  the  Evening  journal  in  that 
capacity.  In  1903  he  was  made  dramatic 
editor  of  that  paper.  In  1905  he  went  to 
California  as  advertising  solicitor  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  where  he  soon  be¬ 
came  classified  advertising  manager. 


Hugh  K.  Murray 


Only  thirty-eight  invitations  i 
sued  to  those  known  to  be  in  town  dwi- 
the  vacation  period,  and  there  wenW 
three  absentees,  all  of  whom  provediol, 
in  the  country.  The  chair  was  takol, 
John  Cheshire,  supported  by  Sir  (W 
h'.  Higham.  W.  S.  Crawford,  HotiRt 
Imber,  Wareham  Smith,  George  Scr 
and  others. 

Mr.  Cheshire  said: 

“.Mr.  Brown,  the  purpose  of  this 
eon  is  to  enable  us  to  express  our  te 
and  obligations  to  you  for  your  bi-i- 
to  us  on  the  other  side.  I  myseHsj 
do  anything  that  will  help  to 
the  business  relations  and  friendSk 
tween  the  two  countries,  and  fro^b 
we  know  of  you.  I  am  sure  that  jbik 
prepared  to  do  on  your  side  as  I  aajn. 
pared  to  do  on  this  side.” 

Sir  Charles  Higham  said  he  first » 
Mr.  Brown  in  Indianapolis,  and  it  k 
distant  time  he  said  if  there  was  iqin 
he  could  do  in  his  paper  to  furthtriil 
movement  it  should  be  done.  Last  j 
one  of  the  London  problems  was  to 
a  good  press  in  America.  We  knevd 
Brown  did  every  week  in  his  paper.  3 
must  be  proud  in  having  some  im3 
bringing  this  convention  to  | 

convption  that  will  do  more  to  seiM 
relations  between  the  two  countriatl 
any  other  convention  ever  held. 

“This  convention,”  continued  . 
Charles,  “is  a  far  bigger  thing  than  r 
one  realizes.  One  thing  we  waiii : 
United  States  men  to  realize  is  that  v 
is  a  great  big  movement,  not  a 
English  advertising  men  who  went ' 
there  were  working  for  a  common  a. 
There  is  no  room  for  jealousy;  the; 
vertising  interests  of  both  countries  r 
be  solidified  and  the  convention  in  1: 
don  will  do  it.” 

Mr.  Crawford  said  that  James  Br- 
taught  him  at  Indianapolis  how  to 
strawlierry  shortcake  with  a  fork, 
had  brought  back  the  atmosphere  of : 
lantic  City  to  our  minds  and  we  werep] 
ing  to  create  it  in  England  next  year 

Mr.  Brown,  who  was  greeted  » 
musical  honors,  said  that  he  held 
greater  ideal  than  that  of  solidifying 
cordial  relations  between  the  Ei® 
thinking  peoples  of  the  world. 


OUSTED  ON  REPORTER’S  PUBi 


Kaniat  City  Patrolman  Had  FaiU 
Recognise  Newspaper  Mia 

J.  J.  Dawson,  patrolman,  was 
ed  from  the  force  at  Kansas  City,  It 
Here  he  devised  the  “W’ant  .Ad  Man  ”  for  attempting  to  eject  John  P.  J«" 
promotion  stunt,  and  helped  to  obtain  the  Kan.sas  City  Journal  reporter,  fromf* 
great  flood  of  want  ads  which  the  Ex-  headquarters.  Jones  had  remontf* 
aminer  still  carries.  with  Dawson  for  clubbing  Frank  Ct» 

Within  two  years  Mr.  Murray  was  man,  in  charge  of  street  circulilMi ' 
made  assistant  general  manager  of  the  the  Journal.  Dawson  had  run  » 
Examiner.  In  1909  he  was  advanced  to  small  newsboys  away  from  their 
general  manager  of  the  American  Weekly,  and  Coleman  protested,  when  ^ 
in  Los  Angeles.  After  two  years  he  was 
transferred  to  New  York  as  publisher  of 
the  Morgen  Journal.  In  1914  he  went  to 
Atlanta  as  publisher  of  the  Southern 
Hearst  papers.  He  returned  to  New 

York  in  1915  as  assistant  to  S.  S.  Carval-  . . .  . . . 

ho,  general  manager  of  the  Hearst  or-  have  worked  at  the  same  statioi^ 
ganization.  He  recently  returned  from  this  young  man  more  than  »  y«M 
an  automobile  tour  of  Europe.  not  know  him  when  you  see  him. 


was  struck  twice  on  the  head. 

.At  the  formal  hearing  before  the  nH 
Commissioners,  Dawson  pleaded 
ance  of  Jones’  identity.  One  c 
sioner  said : 

“You  must  be  very  unol)5eri||I 


THEY  ARE  ALL  IN  THE  DAY’S  NEWS 


Back  home.  Hufh  Murray,  formerly  of  the 
Iteneral  mar'ageroont  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  publicatioi  t.  recently  returned  with  Mra. 
Murray  and  daughter  Anita,  after  an  eight 
weeks’  motor  tour  of  the  continent,  in  which 
time  they  covered  10.0€0  miles. 


Studies  America.  T.  P.  Wang,  of  the  Shun  Pao 
of  Shanghai,  will  spend  one  year  in  New  York 
.studying  American  newspaper  methods  after  a 
year  at  University  of  Missouri.  When  be  re* 
turrs  home,  he  will  take  active  charge,  while 
T.  B.  Chaog.  business  manager,  makes  a  tour 
of  the  world. 


A  wirard  speaks.  G.  Faccirll  (below),  of  the 
Teneral  Electric  Company,  explains  artidcial 
lightning  to  a  group  of  newspaper  men.  Among 
those  prese^.t  were:  John  W.  £.  Stuart.  New 
York  Herald:  Harold  Bennison.  Boston  Traveler; 
Albert  Bantham.  Schenectady  Gasette:  Alexan¬ 
der  Smith.  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle;  Clay 
Perry,  Boston  Globe:  T.  R.  Hutton.  Alba''y 
Knickerbocker  Press;  Lawrence  Stem.  New  York 
World:  Robert  Creaswell  New  York  Tribune: 
R.  D.  Owen.  New  York  Times. 


Di^  of  real  sport.  J.  J.  Lynch,  circn* 
Isties  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
tsd  former  president  of  the  Interna- 
tissal  Circulation  Managers'  Association, 
it  always  happy  when  he  is  surrounded 
by  a  group  like  this. 


looking  it  over.  Anne  Dunlap  (below), 
•f  the  New  York  American,  and  in 
private  Mrs.  John  Winkler,  is  now 
txiiag  in  the  sights  of  Europe. 
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NEWSPAPER  OWNERS  FOOLISH  TO  CURB 
SALARIES  OF  THEIR  EMPLOYES 


Man  Who  Can  Make  a  Following  Is  Worth  a  Percentage  of 
What  He  Can  Bring  In,  Just  As  Much  As  An  Advertis- 
~ing  Solicitor,  Says  Jason  Rogers 


By  JASON  ROGERS 


RITICISM  by  those  not  familiar  with  we  could  and  more  is  shown  by  the  re- 
newspaper  operation  of  newspapers  suits.  In  a  highly  competitive  market, 


generally  regarding  the  alleged  inade¬ 
quate  salaries  paid  editors  and  reporters 
are  a  mere  reflection  of  the  same  spirit 
that  prevades  the  air  regarding  all  in¬ 
dustry.  The  labor  unions  which  have 
been  in  the  saddle  for  a  few  years  have 
shown  the  way. 

In  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Aug.  4, 
John  A.  Piquet  quotes  some  interesting 
papers,  one  the  case  of  a  newspaper  which 
earns  |1 1,000  a  year  and  has  no  one  on 
its  staff  who  draws  more  than  $32  a 
week,  and  another  where  the  profit  is 
$15,000  and  the  entire  editorial  expense 
does  not  exceed  $50  a  week. 

In  the  case  of  newspapers  operated  for 
so  small  a  total  net  profit  as  these-|-a 
total  sum  much  smaller  than  we  pay  in¬ 
dividual  executives  in  the  big  cities — 
small  salaries  must  be  the  rule  in  order 
to  enable  the  newspaper  to  function.  The 
cost  of  living  in  these  small  towns  is 
nominal,  and  possibilities  for  total  gross 
earnings  by  the  newspajiers  are  very 
limited. 

On  small  town  newspapers,  those  seek¬ 
ing  reportorial  positions  are,  if  they  are 
made  of  the  real  stuff,  merely  training 
for  better  things  in  the  future.  \\Tien  they 
have  learned  the  business  and  have  found 
themselves,  as  it  were,  they  naturally 
gravitate  to  larger  honors  or  launch  forth 
in  the  business  themselves.  Those  who 
have  not  the  real  spark  sfay  Podunk. 
just  the  same  as  those  in  other  lines  of 
endeavor. 

Compensation  to  brain  workers  and 
clerks  on  our  newspapers,  as  compared 
with  those  who  perform  purely  mechani¬ 
cal  functions,  are  in  exact  accord  with 
conditions  in  other  industries — no  better 
and  no  worse.  Through  combination  and 
labor  unions  the  mechanical  workers  have 
played  their  hands  until  those  in  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  know  think  they  are  endangering 
the  life  of  the  hen  which  lays  the  golden 

I  have  m  my  possession  facts  and  papers 
showing  the  inside  story  of  many  news¬ 
papers — figures  showing  gross  income,  ex¬ 
penses  by  departments,  profits  and  losses. 


good  men  are  always  in  demand,  with 
salary  a  second  consideration  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Every  unit  in  the  makeup 
of  the  personnel  had  to  be  figured  sepa¬ 
rately.  with  compensation  diverted  to 
what  the  job  was  worth  first,  and  what 
we  could  iiay  as  part  of  a  possible  part 
of  a  budget  secondly. 

There  were  many  men  whom  we  would 
have  liked  to  pay  more  money,  for  we 
wanted  our  men  to  be  happy  and  to  give 
the  best  that  was  in  them.  That  we  did 
not  make  a  larger  net  profit  was  possibly 
a  consideration  which  influenced  the 
owners  to  sell  the  property  to  Mr. 
Munsey. 

The  net  result  of  our  little  experience 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  newspaper 
workers  are  safer  in  their  positions  if  held 
down  regarding  salaries  to  a  point  where 
reasonable  profits  are  assured  those  who 


Scranton  News  Writers 
Get  New  Wage  Scale 

CCRANTON  publishers  have  en- 
^  tered  into  a  new  wage  agreement 
with  the  members  of  Newswriters 
Union,  No.  3.  It  provides  an  increase 
of  $4  a  week  for  the  journeymen. 

The  scale  in  Scranton  for  straight 
reporters  now  is  $48  days  and  $49 
nights.  The  copy  desks  pay  $51  and 
$52  with  the  city  editors’  scale  being 
$$7  and  $58  a^week.  The  new  agree¬ 
ment  will  run*  until  May  20,  1924. 


requires  the  use  of  capital  and  unless 
capital  can  earn  a  fair  return  it  will  go 
into  other  fields. 

We  had  a  much  smaller  force  than  is 
employed  by  competing  ncwsiiapers  be¬ 
cause  we  could  get  a  $70  a  week  man  or 
woman  to  do  the  work  of  four  or  five 
$30  to  $35  clerks  on  other  newspapers. 
My  theory  was  to  pay  top  prices  for  best 
possible  service. 

For  example  we  did  a  $3,000,000  a  year 
gross  business  with  two  people  employed 
in  the  cashier’s  department,  an  ex-army 
man  at  $75  and  a  young  woman  assistant 
at  $50.  They  did  the  work  of  14  em¬ 
ployees  on  another  newspaper. 

For  many  years  the  Globe  had  enjoyed 


have  capital  invested.  .Any  big  business  the  position  as  semi-official  mouthpiece 


NO  MATTER  WHO  BUYS  ADVERTISED  GOODS, 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  REACH  HIM 


By  M.  D.  HUNTON 


TF  the  question  could  be  answered 
definitely  salesmanship  would  be  a 
fixed  science,  and  those  of  us  engaged  in 
helping  to  sell 
goods  through  ad¬ 
vertising  would  be 
out  of  jobs.  We 
knoro  that  adver¬ 
tising  brings  re¬ 
sults.  We  believe 
that  certain  medi¬ 
ums  are  read  or 
seen  by  a  certain 
class  of  people,  but 
here  we  are  in  the 
realm  of  theory. 

Government  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that 
16.6  per  cent  of  the 
average  family  in- 


pexirer  people  are  not.  The  club  man 
smokes  a  cigar  to  which  he  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  fellow  member.  The 
wholesale  merchant  when  he  buys  an 
automobile  talks  with  his  friends  about 
their  respective  cars  and  rides  with  them. 
But  the  club  man’s  tailor  buys  a  cigar 
that  is  advertised ;  and  the  corner  gro- 
ceryman,  lacking  car-owning  friends,  se¬ 
lects  his  car  from  its  announcement.  So 
it  is  with  the  buying  of  bonds,  pianos, 
jewelry,  or  getting  tourists  to  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

In  an  Iowa  county  there  are  29,042 
people,  or  about  6.600  families.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  these  families  having  incomes 
of  $1,800  or  more  per  annum  is  un¬ 
usually  large,  being  27.15  per  cent.  Now 
$1,800  a  year  for  a  family  means  $1.17 

. . .  ^ _  a  day  for  each  individual,  and  that  is 

Judged  m  the  aggregate,  I  am  sure  that  come  is  spent  for  clothing,  18.3  per  cent  about  as  far  down  the  economic  scale  as 


M  D.  Hunton 


any  sound  banker  or  business  man  would 
quickly  certify  that  profits  were  insecurely 
small  for  so  hazardous  a  business. 

Merely  for  example,  I  pick  up  the 
record  of  a  very  successful  small  city 
newspaper  of  9,000  circulation  and  now 
doing  an  annual  gross  business  of  about 
$200,000  a  year.  For  10  years  its  average 
net  profit  has  been  $4,500  or  about  2Vz 
per  cent  on  the  traffic.  The  property  is 
probably  worth  $150,000  to  $200,000. 
Probably  editors  and  reporters  on  it  think 
they  are  underpaid. 

Summarizing  25  similar  sets  of  figures 
I  get  214  per  cent  as  the  average  net 
pr^t  on  the  turnover  as  made  by  the 
newspapers.  If  they  cannot  make  from 
6  to  10  per  cent  on  turnover,  which 
generally  checks  pretty  closely  to  value, 
they  are  not  sound  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  EnmiR  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  it  was  shown  by  reference  to  an 
announcement  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
that  their  annual  payroll  was  $1,910,000. 
This  means  a  whole  lot  of  money  must 
be  brought  in  through  advertising  and 
sale  of  papers  to  equalize  payroll,  print 
paper,  operation,  and  overhead,  before 
there  is  any  profit. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Globe  our 
annual  payroll  item  was  $1,600,000.  Our 
print  paper  for  1922  was  $765,000,  and 
overhead  and  operation  $328,000.  Our 
gross  profit  was  $100,000  on  a  traffic  of 
$3,000,000  or  about  3  per  cent.  This 
gross  profit  was  before  income  tax  had 
been  deducted. 

That  we  paid  our  editorial  workers  all 


for  food,  etc.,  Init  these  statistics  do  not 
show  the  percentage  of  people  who  Imy 
silks  or  mushrooms,  do  not  show  who 
they  are  and  do  not  show  how  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  buy  these  or  any  other  articles  is 
fostered. 

There  are  few  factory  girls  or  farmers' 
daughters  who  do  not  own  one  or  more 
pairs  of  silk  stotfkings.  The  higher- 
priced  condiments  and  canned  foods  of 
a  prominent  advertiser  are  rejected  on 
account  of  cost  by  New  York’s  best 
known  hotel,  but  are  used  by  a  quick- 
lunch  restaurant  nearby. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  richest  man  in 
America  eats  bread  and  milk  chiefly  and 
wears  cheaper  clothing  than  his  chauf¬ 
feur.  One  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
West  smokes  five-cent  cigars  and  won’t 
wear  shoes  costing  more  than  $4. 

What  do  these  people  read?  How  can 
they  be  reached  by  the  sellers  of  mer¬ 
chandise  ? 

There  is  a  popular  theory  that  so-called 
high-class  publications  are  the  mediums 
for  the  more  expensive  goods.  I  believe 
this  theory  is  a  fallacy. 

I  base  my  belief  on  two  considerations. 
First,  the  circulations  of  the  supposedly 
“class”  mediums  arc  very  much  less  than 
the  number  of  users  of  the  more  costly 
merchandise. 

•And,  second,  my  experience  is  that  the 
richer  and  more  intellectual  people  are, 
the  less  they  are  affected  by  or  respond 
to  the  general  run  of  advertising. 


one  should  expect  to  find  purchasers  of 
automobiles.  Yet  in  that  Iowa  county 
where  there  are  1,792  families  with  an¬ 
nual  incomes  of  $1,800  or  over,  there 
were  5,517  automobiles  licensed  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1923. 

In  that  county  a  “class”  periodical  (but 
by  no  means  the  highest-brow  type)  has 
438  circulation.  The  largest  periodical 
of  national  circulation  has  836  circula¬ 
tion.  .And  a  daily  newspaper,  6,136  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  Osage  Indians  are  the  wealthiest 
class  of  persons  in  the  United  States, 
and  at  this  time  when  the  stock  market 
seems  to  have  lost  its  center  of  gravity 
they  are  still  buying  automobiles,  mahog¬ 
any  and  silk  dresses.  What  “class”  me¬ 
dium  would  reach  them? 

In  a  country  like  ours  where  fortunes 
ebb  and  flow  so  quickly  if  there  were  a 
"Who’s  Who”  among  buyers  it  would 
have  to  be  revised  each  year.  The  brick¬ 
layer  getting  $12  a  day  with  a  bonus  of 
$6,  with  reasonable  energy  will  earn  more 
than  the  college  man  who  is  the  teller  in 
a  bank,  and  may  be  a  better  prospect. 

Who  Buys?  is  an  unanswerable  ques¬ 
tion.  He  and  She  come  from  all  walks 
of  life.  The  question.  What  do  they 
read?  and  How  can  they  be  reached?  can 
he  answered  “Only  by  a  medium  of  uni¬ 
versal  appeal.” 

And  incidentally,  I  might  remark  that 
there  are  31,735,937  copies  of  newspapers 


for  the  30,000  teachers  in  our  mAi- 
schools.  Three  or  four  school  ^ 
were  hired  away  from  us  by  the 
ment  of  Education  because  they 
experts.  We  finally  decided  to 
process  so  gave  our  school  editor^ 
money  than  any  salary  paid  by  thr^ 
and  held  him.  Today  he  draws 
four  times  as  rnuch  from  the  news^ 
which  bid  for  his  services  when  the 
was  killed. 

Likewise  in  the  case  of  another  dtMtt 
ment.  we  started  the  individual  who  y 
charge  of  it  at  $100  a  week.  As  it 
wc  gave  him  increases  as  warranted  W 
the  situation.  We  gave  him  opportmi, 
to  make  more  money  through  oiS 
traffic.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Gtok 
he  went  to  another  newspaper  at  a  hiiy 
salary  and  can  be  made  worth  more  da 
they  are  paying  him. 

Newspaper  owners  are  foolish  to  ». 
bitrarily  limit  the  earning  capacity  of  a 
worker  in  accordance  with  prc-conctii3 
limits.  .An  editor  who  can  make  a  id. 
low  ing  that  means  circulation  and  tam. 
ings  is  worth  a  percentage  of  what  he « 
bring  in,  just  as  much  as  a  solicitor  j 
the  advertising  or  circulation  depor,. 
ments. 

If  a  reporter  can  do  something  that 
worth  additional  money,  it  is  sound  b* 
ness  to  reward  his  efforts  by  larger  id 
ary.  I  know  these  thoughts  will  gut 
on  the  tender  nerves  of  old-time  news 
paper  owners,  and  those  who  run  ch* 
newspapers  for  revenue  only,  but  sock 
or  later  we  are  coming  to  it. 

A’ears  ago  in  a  Middle  West  city  Ik 
local  publishers  got  together  and  dedds 
on  the  limits  they  would  pay  for  stttt 
positions.  No  matter  how  good  a  u 
was.  he  could  only  earn  the  limit  salm 
W  henever  they  reached  the  limit  and  J 
urally  wanted  more  because  they  eantt 
the  increase,  they  struck  out  for  ode 
towns.  Today,  traditions  of  the  old  » 
derstanding  pervades  for  all  who  sutail 
but  the  live  ones  have  shot  it  full  i 
holes. 

In  times  gone  by  as  on  the  old  Nei 
A'ork  Sun  under  Dana,  some  of  it 
brightest  finds  in  the  newspaper  and  lite- 
ary  world  were  developed  in  a  school  • 
journalism  when  small  salaries  prevail 
Young  men  accepted  very  small  coofO’ 
sation  for  the  glory  of  training  umfcra 
genius  such  as  Dana. 

Drawing  on  the  experiences  of  the ^ 
and  judging  present  conditions  impaiti- 
ly  and  in  the  light  of  knowledge  regxi 
ing  possibilities,  brain  workers  a 
clerical  forces  of  our  daily  newspapB 
are  receiving  all  that  the  traffic  fl 
bear. 

I  f  all  our  editors,  reporters  and  odHi 
would  but  realize  that  in  exact  accod- 
aiice  with  the  degree  of  efficienq  lb? 
developed  they  can  demand  compel* 
tioii  or  places  on  other  newsiiapcrs  wiac 
can  afford  to  pay  more,  they  would  lai- 
ize  that  it  is  they  who  are  responsiWef* 
any  under-pay  that  they  are  now  » 
during. 

Of  course  there  are  newspaper  owns 
and  publishers  who  are  slave  drmr 
just  the  same  as  in  any  other  line  I 
business,  but  to  the  earnest  and  effedi* 
worker  these  are  merely  hurdles  ht  tk 
path  to  success  and  recognition  and  * 
impossible  barriers. 

There  are  more  high  salaried  jobslj; 
ing  around  for  men  who  are  capable* 
filling  them  than  there  are  men  of  d 
sired  type  to  fill  them.  This  may  !« 
bunk  to  the  average  sophisticated  edil* 
or  reporter  who  is  so  obsessed  aid 
doubt  and  suspicion  as  to  be  his  o* 
worst  enemy. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  always  easy  f* 
the  real  fellow  with  the  goods  to  sell  Id 
specialty,  and  .1  know  that  most  of  th* 
who  need  such  salaries  most  serkwi! 
don’t  realize  it,  but  the  openings  tf 
there  and  “love  will  find  a  way”  if  • 
really  has  the  goods  and  knows  ho*  •• 
deliver. 

It  is  worth  money  to  get  an  oppot» 
ity  to  show  your  goods.  The  man  w 
shows  he  has  something  especially  » 
will  always  find  many  bidders.  I» 
trouble  is  that  most  of  the  good*  * 
think  we  have  are  not  the  real  thing* 


issued  each  twenty-four  hours  in  the  . .  _ , 

Wealthy  people  have  access  to  infor-  United  States,  where  there  are  24,500,000  all,  and  we  grow  to  possess  a  spWd 
mation  and  are  guided  by  social  environ-  families,  including  illiterates  and  those  egotism  and  bumptiousness  which  *^1 
ment  in  making  purchases  in  a  way  that  who  can’t  read  English.  wholesome  and  destructive. 
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1W)RDER:  10  Point  Matrix  Slide  No.  1654 


ALL  OPERATED 
FROM  THE  SAME  KEYBOARD 


Three  Mam  Magazines  and  a  34 -Channel  Auxiliary 


THE  SINGLE  KEYBOARD  MODEL  14 


LINOTYPE 


Power  Driven 

Composition  from  the  auxiliary  is  as  rapid  as 
from  the  main  magazines,  since  it  is  operated  from 
the  same  power-driven  keyboard  and  from  the  same 
keys  and  the  same  position  to  which  every  operator 
is  accustomed. 

Wide  Range 

The  extra  wide  34-channel  auxiliary  magazine 
extends  the  range  of  the  Model  1 4  from  5  point  to 
full  24  point  and  larger  medium  condensed  faces, 
thus  making  it  the  ideal  Text-and-Display  machine 
for  the  job  office  or  newspaper.  Straight  matter  in 
any  two-letter  face  or  display  within  the  range  of 
the  machine  may  be  composed  from  the  auxiliary 
magazine  with  exactly  the  same  speed  and  facility 
as  from  the  main  magazines.  These  auxiliary  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  supplied  split  or  full  length  as  desired. 

• 

All  Magazines  Changeable  without  • 
Disturbing  Auxiliary 
The  supporting  framework  of  the  auxiliary 
magazine  is  a  fixed  part  of  the  machine.  There  is  no 
swinging  or  other  motion.  A  touch  on  a  control- 
knob  switches  the  keyboard  action  to  the  auxiliary. 

It  is  always  out  of  the  way.  Operative  position- 
shifts  of  main  magazines  are  made  instantly  at  will 
without  touching  the  auxiliary.  The  same  is  true 
of  magazine  changes.  Magazines  are  taken  off  and 
put  on  in  15  seconds. 


All  magazine  handling  from  front  of  machine — 
Split  magazines  in  any  or  all  three  positions,  as  de^ 
sired.  Auxiliary  magazine  changes  equally  quick. 
Continuous  composition  from  main  magazine 
and  auxiliary,  all  from  the  same  keyboard, 

— “ — - 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  Toronto 


One  Keyboard 

All  three  main  magazines  and  the  auxiliary  are 
controlled  by  one  power-driven  keyboard.  The 
operator  does  not  have  to  move  his  hands  from  this 
single  keyboard  to  get  any  character  that  runs  in 
the  machine.  A  touch  on  a  control-knob  instantly 
switches  the  keyboard  action  from  34  channels  of 
the  main  magazine  to  auxiliary.  At  the  same  time 
the  other  56  keys  remain  in  operative  connection 
with  main  magazines. 


Composed  entirely  on  the  LINOTYPE  in  Benedictine  and  Benedictine  Book 
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SLOVER  BUYS  CONTROL 
OF  RICHMOND  PAPERS 

Publisher  of  Norfolk  LcdKer-DUpatch 
Acquires  Majority  Stock  in 
Timet-Dispatch  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Dispatch 


Samuel  L.  Slover,  proprietor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Norfolk  (\'a. )  Ledger- Dis- 


southams  buy  share  ^ 

the  resulting  closer  association  orT'rgii'l  IN  VANCOUVER  DAILY  Hon  \v.  c^xkh^Tin'thSSlA'? 

capital  city  and  its  greatest  sea|>ort.  through  _  the  Daily  Province.  The  chief 

these  neAs|iaj>eJ5,  vill  l)e  of  widespread  an<l  loodirtrr  frv  ♦u^  7  .  ^05)1 

variftl  tx-nrfit  n- 1  only  to  the  State  hut  to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Owners  in  Canada  .  ^  of  rt* 

S  nth  an, t  nation.”  *  .  ,  „  .  transaction  was  the  personal  attenfitl 

XU  xw.  IV  .  I  t  j  Acquire  Interest  in  the  Province  quiredbyHisHonor’smanvXJ®'*- 

The  Times-Dispatch  was  long  owned  ^  C.  ests.  A  growing  husinesHn  a  l!'*'- 

by  the  Bryan  family  of  Richmond,  one  mi.c»  Uo  .u 

of  whose  members  is  John  Stewart  Nichol  wiH™d  Te  Le  o 

Bryan,  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  -  Hi»rw>«al  in  nriior  tn  at  itj 

News- Leader.  It  was  sold  about  ten  (By  Telegraph  to  Koitor  &  I’esLisiiER)  mo^snro  nt  ite  ***  ^ 


The  Times-Dispatch  was  long  owned 
by  the  Bryan  family  of  Richmond,  one 
of  whose  members  is  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the 
News-Leader.  It  was  sold  about  ten 
years  ago  to  the  Winston  and  Broussard 


(By  Telegraph  to  Kdit..r  &  Puslisher)  nicasure  of  its  destiny  without  wovS 

\  ANCX)uyER,  B.  C.,  .\ug.  14. — The  too  great  a  burden  upon  those  engag^ 


patch,  an  afternoon  papex,  has  bought  the  'iterests.  The  Eseiung  Dispatch  was  Southam  interests,  now  controlling  the  it. 

interest  of  the  Winston  brothers  in  the  "V .u  ""5”  .  f.  Tiiws-Dis-  Ottawa  Citizen,  Hamilton  Spectator,  “No  changes  of  importance  arf 

Di.spatch  paiHxs,  Richmond,  consisting  of  bought  the  subscription  ist  and  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Calgary  Herald  and  templated  in  connection  with  the  nrnT 

the  Times-Dispatch  and  Kvening  Dis-  Edmonton  Journal,  have  se-cured  an  in-  prise.  The  company  will  be  rwg^^ 


patch,  publishing  morning,  afternoon  and 
Sunday  editions.  It  is  understood  this 
gives  .Mr.  Slover  a  controlling  interest  in 
these  iiapers.  The  remaining  interest  is 
held  by  Charles  Phillips  Hasbrook  as 
representative  of  the  Broussard  family  of 
New  N’ork.  Mr.  HasbriMik  has  ln-en  gen¬ 


eral  manager  of  the  Dispatch  pajK-rs  lor  -j 


.\labama  is  to  have  another  daily  paper. 


-  terest  in  the  N’ancouver  Daily  Province,  on  a  larger  basis,  with  Mr.  Xichol  rttj*. 

NEW  DAILY  FOR  ALABAMA  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  ing  its  presidency,  but  the  old  polici^ 

_  newspaper  properties  in  Canada.  fairness  and  efficiency  will  he  foUovt^ 

X— I.  The  Southams  now  own  more  news-  and  the  members  of  a  staff,  manv  ti 

Troy  Daily  Herald  I.  Sch^uled  to  papers  in  Canada  than  any  Other  group.  whom  have  grown  from  boyho;^™™^ 
Start  About  Sept.  1  Southam  Company  is  reported  to  hood  in  jhe  employ  of  the  company,  vj 

.\labama  is  to  have  another  daily  paper,  have  paid  $1,1X)0,000  cash  for  51  per  cent  keep  their  old  desks  and  their  old  chain, 
the  Trov  Dailv  Herald,  which  will  iK-gin  of  the  Province  stock.  The  paper,  estab-  Tn  the  future,  as  m  the  past,  the  hrs 
operation  afxnit  Sept.  1.  Machinery  for  I'shed  by  Walter  Nichol  25  years  ago  consideration  of  the  Province  will  he  d* 
its  oiK-ration  has  already  liegun  to  arrive  “"d  '"‘st  published  at  Victoria,  with  its  welfare  of  the  British  Empire  and  tk 
and  M  .\  Dodson  will  have  charge  of  circulation  of  more  than  60,000  daily  is  community  which  it  serves  as  faithidh 
the  publication.  The  press  will  be  a  six-  the  largest  in  the  Dominion  West  of  as  loyally  as  it  l^ws  how." 
coluiiiii  cylinder.  Toronto.  It  is  reported  to  he  the  fourth  Hon.  Walter  C.  Nichol,  formerly 

_  biggest  money-maker  in  Canada,  its  owner  of  the  Province,  is  Lieutenant  Go«. 

earnings  in  recent  years  having  been  in  ernor  of  British  Columbia. 

PAPER  BACK  IN  OLD  HANDS  excess  of  ^umOOO  annually.  _ 

- p  ‘ht-'  acquisition  of  Paper  Le..ed 

Hanways  Again  Take  Charge  of  the  Province  stock  by  the  Southams  is  made 

n  exkt  \  x-iu .  >0  an  editorial  published  in  the  Province  S.  H.  Graves,  for  several  years  raa- 

Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune  of  the  Bucklin  (Kan.)  Banner,  h* 


the  publication.  The  press  will  be  a  six- 
coluiiiii  cylinder. 


PAPER  BACK  IN  OLD  HANDS 


Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune 

The  Casnar  (  Wyo.)  Tribune— largest 


.‘announcement  ot  tne  acquisinon  oi  p  , 

rovince  stock  by  the  Southams  is  made 

I  an  editorial  published  in  the  Province  S.  H.  Graves,  for  several  years  nia. 
tday  as  follows:  ager  of  the  Bucklin  (Kan.)  Banner,  h* 

“.\s  a  result  of  conversations  spring-  leased  the  Minneola  (Kan.)  Record  irot 


newspaper  in  W  yoming  has  .again  passeo  ing  from  associations  and  friendships  of  D.  F.  Wyatt,  editor  and  owner.  Mr 

into  the  conirul  oi  iis  former  owaiers,  J.  a  generation  ago,  Messrs.  William  Wyatt  is  planning  to  attend  the  Uniytr. 

\\  .  and  hail  N.  Ilanwav,  who  last  year  Southam  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  a  firm  which  with  sity  of  Kansas,  and  will  take  a  course k 

had  ilisiM  sed  of  their  intere.sts  to  Charles  its  ramifications  is  much  the  most  im-  newspaper  work. 

N.  Baiton. 

Mr.  Bartrn  now  will  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  l’ost-F2nter- 

pirse.  under  n  h.  h  name  he  has  con-  ifSPV  tp 

solidated  two  Sheridan  papers.  Kg 


S.  L.  SuiVER 

several  years  and  will  continue  in  that 
capacity,  according  to  Mr.  Slover. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES 

Beaver  (KAN.)  herald,  by 

M  iss  Maurlr  O.  Thomas  to  .A.  L. 
Kimball,  owner  of  Beaver  Democrat,  for 
consolidation. 

Pickens  Countv  Herald.  Carrollton, 
.\la..  weekly,  by  Ben  1.  Rapport  to  Jack 
M.  Pratt,  attorney.  Daniel  E.  Draper, 
formerly  of  Birmingham,  will  have  edi- 


Mr.  Hasbrook  has  increased  his  stock  business  direction, 

interest  in  the  Dispatch  properties  and  Carrollton  (Mo.)  Republican,  by  C.  K. 
will  continue  as  publisher  and  general  3iid  A.  L.  Strong  to  S.  A.  and  Tyman 


manager. 

In  an  announcement  in  the  Times-Dis¬ 
patch  Aug.  12,  Mr.  Slover  said: 


Oark,  former  owners. 

Lebanon  (Kan.)  Times,  to  Frank  Hart, 
for  20  years  linotype  operator  on  the 


its  trading 
territ^ 


“I  coiint  myself  jieculiarly  fortunate  that  Topcka  Dai^y  Capital. 


the  Dispatch  paiiers  are  published  in  Richiw.nd,  Palmyra  (N.  V.)  Courier,  by  J.  Jenner 

a  city  which  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  lj _ !.  a.  ah  c'  /^‘iu  A  vt  i 

country’s  municipalities.  Rich  in  traditions  of  Heiinessy  tO  Allvn  G.  Gilbert,  NcwariC, 
the  past  and  with  a  matchless  history,  its  N.  Y.  RuiUS  Eddy  continues  as  editor. 
m<dern*day  achievements  along  all  lines  of  \  u.. 

industry  and  finance  have  been  of  a  character  .  KurlingtCMl  JllllcHon  (Mo.)  Post,  hy 
to  render  its  progress  notable  among  the  cities  LcWls  Brothers  to  L.  R.  Sims. 

•1'^  .'-'"'.•‘■'I.S*®*'®-,  In  the  matter  of  policies,  Amhov  f  Minn  )  Herald  fo  R  A  Srhalc 

the  chief  business  of  a  newsjiaper  is  to  publish  ^  fiviinn.;  neraiQ,  lO  n.  .“V.  :3CnaK 

news  accurately,  completely  and  fairly.  This  of  MlSSOUla,  Mont. 

we  shall  unceasingly  endeavor  to  do.  Editcri-  Wabasha  f  Vf inn  1  «;tanHarH  bv  H  P 

ally,  the  usefulness  of  the  papers  wiji  be  aoasna  ( AUnn  )  standard,  by  U.  t. 

maintained  best  by  leserving  complete  indc-  Orccn  to  John  Dietz  of  Sleepy  Eye. 
pendence  on  all  public  questions  with  scrupulous  _  Barron  Coiintv  News-Shield  Rarrnn 

fairness  to  all  sides.  The  Dispatch  iiapers.  .^CWS  ^nield  Ba^on, 

along  with  my  other  newspa|)er  properties,  are  .  I®  Bunkrude  Brothers  and  F.  Cur- 
Democratic  palters  in  a  ifemocratic  State,  but  tiss  Wedge, 
they  are  not  servants  of  party  or  faction.  1 

am  happy  to  say  that  tTiarles  Phillips  Has-  "■ 

br(k)k.  to  whom  in  recent  years  the  paiiers’  _ 

splendid  reputation  is  so  largely  due,  is  asso-  rr'  TTF  AVFTIAPP  TNPT 

ciated  with  me  in  the  ownership  of  the  property.  I  AVEiiyAVrEi  iHEil 

and  will  retain  his  active  connection  with  the  Paid  Dnilw  Pirniilatinn 

management.  .No  chnge  in  the  personnel  of  the  Uaiiy  circulation  Ol 

staff  are  contemplated.”  fjlg  Baltimore  Sun  (Mom- 

ing  and  Evening)  in  July, 
the  Index-Appeal  and  the  Progress,  morn-  ® 

ing  and  afternoon  papers  in  Petersburg.  1923,  was 
The  morning  paper  ceased  publication 
about  a  year  ago  when  the  Times-Dis- 
patch  bought  its  subscription  list. 

The  Portsmouth  Star,  afternoon  paper  AH 

of  that  city,  is  understood  also  to  be  con- 
trolled  by  him. 

Mr.  Slover,  originally  from  Tennessee,  A  Cain  of  14,762  Over  the 
entered  the  Norfolk  newsoaper  field  in  > .  Month  of  July,  1922. 

1905  as  business  manager  of  the  old  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger  In  1906  he  and  associates  Everything  in  Baltimore 

tought  the  Norfolk  Dispatch  from  James  Revolves  Around 

M.  Thomson,  now  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item. 

Mr.  Hasbrook,  in  a  statement  to  the  the  ,1^111^  SUN 

public,  said:  .  „  . 

...  ......  .  Morning  Evening  hunday 

‘•"'bile  Mt*  Sl<^vrr  A  pcip»i«iti«-n  hi  ck  :n 

the  Time»-I)ispatch  PuliHsliin^  1'  inimny.  with  -  --  ' 


m<dcrn*day  achievements  along  all  lines  of  /Tt4.^  \  u.. 

industry  and  finance  have  been  of  a  character  .  KurlingtfMl  JllllcHon  (Mo.)  Post,  hy 
to  render  its  progress  notable  among  the  cities  LcWlS  Brothers  to  L.  R.  Sims. 

•1'^  .'-'"'.•‘■'I.S*®*'®-,  In  the  matter  of  policies,  Amhov  f  Minn  )  Herald  fn  R  A  Sebalc 

the  chief  business  of  a  newsjiaper  is  to  publish  ^  tiviinn.;  neraiQ,  lO  n.  .“V.  BCnaK 

news  accurately,  completely  and  fairly.  This  of  MlSSOUla,  Mont. 

we  shall  unceasingly  endeavor  to  do.  Editcri-  Wabasha  f  Vf inn  1  «;tanHarH  bv  H  P 

ally,  the  usefulness  of  the  papers  wiji  be  auasna  ( AUnn  )  standard,  by  U.  E. 

maintained  best  by  reserving  complete  indc-  Lrecn  to  John  UlCtz  of  Sleepy  Eye. 

pendence  on  all  public  questions  with  scrupulous  _  Barron  Coiintv  News-Shield  Rarrnn 
fairness  to  all  sides.  The  Dispatch  iiapers.  .News  Bnield  Ba^on, 

along  with  my  other  newspaper  properties,  are  ^  I®  BUnkrude  Brothers  and  F.  Cur- 


'pHE  AVERAGE  NET 
Paid  Daily  Circulation  of 
The  Baltimore  Sun  (Morn¬ 
ing  and  Evening)  in  July, 
1923,  was 

239,325 

A  Cain  of  14,762  Over  the 
Month  of  July,  1922. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

the  ,1^1^  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Only  One  Big  Daily  Equals 
Thoroughness  of  Detroit  News 

INTENSIVE  COVERAGE  explains  better 
than  any  other  phrase  the  reason  for  the 
supremacy  of  The  Detroit  News  in  advertising. 
Only  one  other  metropolitan  paper  in  America 
covers  its  city  and  suburban  territory  with  any¬ 
thing  like  the  percentage  possible  through  the 
circulation  of  The  Detroit  News.  Few  cities  in 
the  United  States,  therefore,  offer  anything  like 
the  economy  in  advertising  available  through 
The  Detroit  News.  Only  a  half  dozen  news¬ 
papers  of  importance  have  a  lower  milline  rate 
than  The  Detroit  News.  Detroit,  through  The 
News,  truly  offers  advertisers  an  exceptional 
opportunity. 

The  Detroit  News 

1873_E1ETY  YEARS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE— 1923 
Greatest  Circulation  Daily  and  Sunday  in  Michigan 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD  OF  LETTERS 

E«Uted  by  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

Qiecctor  Department  of  Joumaliam,  New  York  Univertity 


VPRY  NEVVSI’-M’KR  M.'KX  who  nized  by  every  great  baitk,  bond  house, 
of  the  small  industry  and  corporation  in  the  United 
wants  B  ,  .  States. 

The  authors  take  the  point  of  view 
that  advertising  is  necessary  to  sell  a 
specific  product  but  that  advertising  is  not 
adaptable  when  the  problem  is  to  get  into  , 
the  public’s  consciousness  a  single  idea. 
Would  the  authors  deny  that  association 
"  The  moral— if  1  might  use  tnat  term —  advertising  which  does  not  try  to  sell  a 
/this  article  by  Mr.  Phillips  is  that  specific  product  is  valueless?  The  au- 
1  riaht  to  hire  is  the  right  not  only  thors  write: 

™hre  but  also  to  inspire.  A  good  ex-  "It  is  assumed  when  a  man  pays  to 
IJnHve  should  have  seen  where  Mr.  have  an  announcement  appear  in  the 
SSSips  did  his  best  work,  and  made  paper  that  he  exp^s  to  receive  some 
•Jmietits  to  capitalize  such  special  kind  of  financial  reimbursement  and  the 
***'*''  reaction  of  the  public  to  such  an  an- 


E  wants  to  get  out  o  the  small 
^dle  and  make  a  big  splash  in  some 
SSropolitan  pool  of  journalism  ()Ught 
the  personal  experiwces  of  H  I. 
Phillips  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Wncan  .Magazine.  The  article  ought 
^  preserved  for  a  second  reading 
‘he  blue  envelope  comes, 
’^'moral-if  I  might  use  that  term— 


taknt- 


Mr  Phillips,  in  a  rather  modest  way,  nouncement  is  to  look  for  the  interested 
rnnhs  to  indicate  how  big  a  splash  he  has  motive  behind  the  advertisement.” 
made  in  a  metropolitan  pool.  A  recent  In  other  words  when  a  philanthropy  or 
law  suit,  of  which  much  has  been  said  jn  an  altruistic  organization  engages  in  ad- 
Edito*  &  Publisher,  has  expressed  it  in  vertising  such  advertising  is  unsound. 

How  many  advertising  men  will  subscribe 
to  that  point  of  view? 

This  new  book  has  real  merit,  however. 
It  discusses  intelligently  the  general  phi¬ 
losophy  of  publicity.  It  describes  some 
of  the  method.  Where  it  lacks  is  that  it 
is  too  general.  For  example: 

More  attention  should  be  paid  in  a 
book  of  this  kind  to  the  subject  of  news- 
,  j  4  paper  organization.  Other  subjects  which 

It  will  1)C  found  in  v  olume  ot  should  be  considered  are  what  is  news. 


dollars  and  cents. 

*  W  W 

1  NEWSPAPER  CORRESPON- 
DENT  recently  asked  where  he 
coaid  find  the  following  quatrain  by 
Rudyard  Kipling: 

“1  bad  six  hr.nc5l,  serving  men ; 

Tlirr  taught  me  all  1  knew : 

Tbeir  names  arc  What  and  Why  and  W  hen. 
How  and  Where  and  Who.’* 


Kiptag's  collected  works,  under  the  title 
"Just  So  Stories.”  The  quatrain  is  not 
qi»ted  correctly,  as  the  first  line  should 
rtai  “1  keep  six  honest,  serving  men.” 
The  aewspaper  correspondent  is  not 
:  the  ooly  one  to  misquote  the  quatrain.  A 
;  recent  advertisement  of  Webster’s  New 


[I 


i 


the  preparation  of  copy,  the  distribution 
of  copy.  One  of  the  commonest  errors 
of  so-called  trained  publicity  men  today 
is  to  take  a  copy  of  Ayer’s  Directory  and 
from  that  book  prepare  what  is  described 
as  a  mat  list.  .\11  newspapers  which 
,  ...  .  ,  .  "can  use  mats”  are  listed.  .\nd  yet  every 

Intcniational  Dictionary  made  the  same  experienced  publicity  man  knows  that 
u  “can  use  mats”  means  that  those  news- 

Radyard  Kipling,  which  I  have,  makes  pap^r^  have  equipment  to  cast  mats  but 
the  error  of  printing  vV  here  twice,  and 
omits  entirely  the  Why. 


that  does  not  necessarily  me.m  that 
they  will  use  contributed  mats.  There 

XIAZ-XX!!  I  A  XT  c-cAXADAx-v  nearly  ^  newspapers  in  the 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  United  States  which  have  never  been 
i  Atinnnnrpc  for  parlv  mihliratinn  a  known  to  use  a  contributed  publicity 

matrix. 

.  _  I  A.  >.  There  are  hundreds  of  little  details  that 

Emporia  Gazette.  The  fact  that  Mr.  are  important  and  should  be  brought  out 
illiite  was  this  year  awarded  the  cdi-  j„  a  book  on  publicity.  For  example, 
lonal  prize  by  the  Pulitzer  School  of  there  is  the  question  of  sponsorship  of 
Jl^lism  should  add  to  the  interest  of  copy.  Where  does  the  copy  come  from? 
las  collection.  ^  ^  ^  And  the  name  of  the  organization  should 

be  a  truthful  one.  One  of  the  most 
H.  VIZETELLY  and  alarming  tendencies  in  publicity  today  is 
Leander  J.  De  Bekker  have  com-  the  willingness  of  reputable  businesses  to 

send  out  matter  under  the  name  of  some 
bureau  or  organization  which  is  osten¬ 
sibly  altruistic  and  disinterested. 

The  difference  between  morning  and 


MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
announces  for  early  publication  a 
colkction  of  editorials  from  the  pen  of 
Williani  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 


pR.WK 


jW  a  comprehensive  treatise  which  ex- 
phins  the  more  common  phrases  and 
opressions  in  vernacular  English  of 
which  the  meaning  is  not  directly  evident. 


Much  of  the  information  in  their  afternoon  newspapers  should  be 


'ohiine.  Desk -bock  of  Idioms  and 
Idiomatic  Phrases”  (Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company)  will  not  be  found  even  in  the 


plained.  W'hen  do  editors  on  each  want 
copy?  How  soon  in  advance  should  pic¬ 
tures  be  supplied?  Should  pictures  be 


latet  dictionaries.  Especially  useful  to  given  exclusively  to  one  paper?  What 
•;itorial  writers  are  the  explanations  of  are  syndicates?  How  do  press  associa¬ 
te  phrases  of  political  significance,  tions  operate?  How  do  the  city  press 
m  volume  will  be  useful  in  answering  associations  operate?  These  are  some  of 

the  many  questions  that  should  be  an¬ 
swered. 


wpiiries  about  the  origin  of  vernacular 
phrases. 


Possibly  Wilder  and  Buell  purposely 
EN  R.  H.  WILDER  and  K.  L.  refrained  from  going  into  detail.  At 
Buell,  New  York  publicity  men,  least,  th^  have  succeeded  in  not  doing  so. 
^ed  out  to  write  their  book,  “Pub-  flut  their  book  should  be  read  widely  if 
wty,  a  Manu^  for  the  Use  of  Business,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  presents 
wc.  Or  Social  Service  Organizations”  the  point  of  publicity  men  fairly  well. 
^  Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York),  Some  publicity  men  will  disagree  with 
probably  had  in  mind  the  layman  -some  of  the  authors’  conclusions,  but  the 
kouse  they  don’t  pull  the  curtains  back  book  as  a  whole  is  fairly  accurate  of  the 
’®T  far.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  attitude  of  most  publicity  men.  This  is 
'nintd  and  experienced  publicity  or  ad-  probably  the  first  time  that  two  publicity 
’W'tsii'g  man  will  get  a  single  new  idea  men  have  written  such  a  book. 

J®  of  the  book,  but  the  layman  will  find  Boni  &  Liveright  will  shortly  publish 
ia  K^uinely  helpful.  “In  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion”  by 

Advertising  men  will  not  take  kindly  Edward  L.  Bernays,  one  of  the  best 
™™^k*pter  on  advertising  because  the  known  of  the  New  York  publicity  men. 
**oOTs  insist  that  advertising  is  merely  who  conducts  a  course  in  public  relations 
^^ivision  of  publicity  and  that  pub-  at  New  York  University.  Mr.  Bernays 
'*  not  a  subdivision  of  advertising,  undoubtedly  will  present  a  different  point 
Rafter  all  is  this  important?  Adver-  of  view. 

Wwas  first  on  the  job  and  today  is  A  rereading  of  “Publicity”  makes  one 
^  entrenched  in  the  economic  life  of  wonder  whether  there  is  a  publisher 
^*orld.  Publicity  is  still  one  of  the  somewhere  that  would  attempt  to  publish 
^tomrferstood  professions  in  the  a  real  manual  of  publicity,  one  that  actu- 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  recog-  ally  gets  down  to  cases. — Carl  H.  Getz. 


THE  MEMPHIS 
COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

Morning  -  Sunday  -  Weekly 

**The  South* s  Greatest  Newspaper** 


First  of  all — a  newspaper.  Spends  more 
money,  for  instance,  on  telegraph  news,  than 
any  other  paper  in  this  country,  except  one 
in  New  York,  and  one  in  Chicago. 

Covers  its  local  and  state  fields  in  a  news 
way  that  is  regarded  as  marvelous  by  other 
newspaper  publishers. 

$ 

Outspoken — honest — fearless — bril  liant 
editorially.  Quoted  the  world  over. 

Has  grown — grown — grown  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Now  over  100,000  daily  and  122,000 
Sunday,  and  still  growing. 

Regarded  as  one  of  the.  few  real  demon¬ 
strations  of  effective  and  complete  advertis¬ 
ing  coverage  of  a  rich  field  by  one  news¬ 
paper.  Goes  into  49  of  every  50  worth¬ 
while  homes  in  Memphis,  and  96%  of  its 
City  Circulation  is  Home  Delivered  by  its 
own  carriers. 

Has  an  advertising  record  equally  re¬ 
markable.  To  illustrate:  In  June  the 
COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  carried  77% 
more  advertising  than  one  contemporary 
and  180%  more  than  the  other  one. 

Publishes  one  of  the  finest  Rotogravure 
Sections  Sundays,  yet  produced. 

Territory  Responsive — Coverage  Com¬ 
plete — Rates  Right. 

The  Commercial 
Publishing  Company 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

Nationetl  Advmrtinng  RepreaentativeM 

t  East  37tb  Stn«t  Tribune  Buildinc  Cbemtcal  Builcbne  Healer  Buildfae 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  UHJIS  AnjtNTA 


Examiner  Buildinc 
SAN  FRANasro 


Title  Insurance  Buildinc  Securitiea  Buildbm 
LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE 
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SURVEY  CONDEMNS  DETROIT  PAPERS  FOR 
SKIMPING  OFFICIAL  CITY  NEWS 

Report  of  Political  Science  Department  of  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Asserts  Press  Should  Create  News  of  Local 
Government  When  It  Is  Lacking 


By  ROBERT  BEACH  PHILUPS 


T)ECIDr-:D  STATEMENTS  have  inevitably  receives  some  of  his  ideas  of  purchase  of  the  latter  by  the 

been  made  here  and  there  bv  those  the  importance  of  things  from  the  rela-  j-jjy  which  was  then  pending, 
tiutside  the  field  of  journalism  as  to  just  five  stress  laid  upon  them  by  the  news-  “(2)  Health  Department, 
what  the  mission  of  the  newspaper  is.  pajiers.  The  government  of  Detroit  on  *‘^3^  Department. 

All  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  to  print  the  the  average  receives  less  attention  than  <*^4j  Police  Department.  ] 


ERS  FOR  "i>”cil  was  the  chief  participant  police  court  proceedings  were 

ej^ept  in  the  matters  listed  below ;  where  the  interest  was,  as  usuall***^ 
V^Q  (.1?)  Mayor  —  Under  this  heading  case,  in  the  crime  itself  or  in  the^ 

were  included  all  articles  in  which  the  committing  it. 

Mayor  was  the  princii>al  figure,  except  “(5^  Schools 

ity  of  Michi-  as  nou-d  below ;  (C)  Budget-Under  this  “(6)  Personal  Interest  H 
«  1  were  grouped  all  items  relating  to  jmcrej>t.  Here 

Local  the  budget  regardless  of  whether  the  •  nnhlir^Jn 

Mayor,  the  Council  or  heads  of  depart- 

ments  were  chiefly  concerned ;  (D)  Trac-  ^  chiefly  a  person 

tion — Here  were  set  down  all  items  of  i- 1- 

news  treating  of  the  department  of  street  t' )  Editorial  Comment.  Edhorjii, 
.  ..  ,  railways,  the  Detroit  United  Railways,  were  not  classilied  as  was  done  in 

i;  of  his  ideas  of  a|,,l  nf  tiif  niirrha*;p  of  tb*»  bitter  bv  the  CasC  of  news  items  because  they  . 


“(3)  Eire  Department. 

“(4)  Police  Department.  Here  were 


case  of  news  items  because  they  a»  ^ 
news.  They  were  included  in  this 
classihcation.  however,  because  they^ 
obviously  affect  municipal  public  opi^ 
“(8)  Miscellaneous.  All  items  whid 


news.  Hut  in  detining  lies  the  rub.  Hie  daily  performance  oi  the  Tigers  ;  included  not  only  articles  concerning  the  could  not  be  readily  thrown  into  nnTZ 
Those  interested  in  literature  and  art  Ty  Cobb  gets  more  publicity  than  the  of  tijg  department,  but  also  court  other  of  the  above  classifications”  * 

assert  that  the  newspaper  should  devote  Mayor ;  the  failure  of  the  pitching  staff  decisions  of  civic  interest.  Arrests  and  Tabulated  findings  follow  • 
more  space  to  those  branches.  Science,  is  apt  to  attract  more  newspaper  com-  ^  •  x- 

jiolitics,  religion,  the  medical  world,  each  meiit  than  a  breakdown  of  the  Police  Municipal  News  Detroit  News  tree  Press  Xi^ 

demand  so  much  spa«.  ■  v  ^aT  Cou":':'.’?" .  375  in.  205  in. 

Hut  It  has  remained  for  the  bureau  of  The  explanation  given  by  newspaper  (h)  Mayor  . f .  203  2j5  ir,*- 


Jiolitics,  religion,  the  medical  world,  each  meiit  than  a  breakdown  of  the  Police  Municipal  News  Detroit  New 

demand  so  much  space.  Department.  1-  Co^c"!'*”^'  *"'"  375  ii 

Hut  it  has  remained  for  the  bureau  of  “The  exjilanation  given  by  newspaper  (h)  Mayor  .■.V.‘.V.” ! ! ! ! ! ! ! . !  203 

government  of  the  political  science  de-  men  for  the  failure  to  give  more  atten-  (c)  Budget  . 

partment  of  the  University  of  Michigan  tion  to  the  ordinary  working  of  city  gov-  ^  neJth  7.?.'^.'?.". . ! ! ! !  I.."  1 1 .’ ! ! ! ! '. ! !! . '.'. ! !  105.5 

to  publish  a  rejxirt  on  how  much  munici-  ernment  is  that  it  is  not  news.  The  3"  pi„  27 

pal  news  is  published  in  three  Detroit  truth  of  this  statement  must  be  admitted.  4.  P<Jice  .  267.5 

dailies  and  to  jirove,  so  the  author  thinks.  If,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the  working  5-  lln 

that  the  amount  devoted  to  the  Mayor,  of  city  government  is  essential  to  its  /  Editorials  3ho 

the  Council,  the  schools,  etc.,  is  entirely  genuine  democratic  control;  if  newspa-  s.  Miscellanfou's' V. ! . 174 

inadequate.  I’crs  are  what  no  one  will  deny  that  they  incurs  municijai  news . 

That  the  opinion  contained  in  the  sur-  are,  practically  the  sole  vehicle  to  the  Percentage”  !  ’  .0 

vey  will  receive  careful  attention  from  public  of  information  on  this  as  on  other  . 

the  Fourth  Estate  is  not  to  be  doubted  matters,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable 

as  it  has  been  made  by  Lila  Rideout  that  it  is  the  duty  of  newspapers  to  make  Hendee  Co.  Appoints  McDonald  C 

under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Thomas  H.  the  essential  facts  relating  to  city  gov-  p  xc^riw^nald  vic.nrnsWpnt  Prank  A  1 


5.  School  . 

6.  Personal  interest 

7.  Editorials  . 

8.  Miscellaneous  . . . 


375  in. 

205  in. 

203 

245 

1S6 

155 

683.5 

462.5 

105.5 

44 

27 

20 

267.5 

241.5 

194 

252.5 

260 

172.5 

380 

324 

174 

74 

2.855.5 

2.176.5 

132,930 

137,763 

.021 

.015 

Hendee  Co.  Appoints  McDonald 

C.  P.  McDonald,  vice-president  Frank 


Clement  Repurcheiet  Weekly 

A.  H.  Clement  has  bought  the  Ti*s. 


Reed  of  ^e  political  science  department,  ernment  nei,^.  VVhen  a  newspaper  is  in-  ’presbr^  Company!  New  York,  has  been  Virginian,  a  weekly  newspaper  ol% 

Prof.  Reed  was  formerly  a  aty  manager,  teyested  m  a  particular  propaganda  it  appointed  advertising  counselor  for  the  pomattox,  Va..  from  W.^  Wyii 

and  a  member  of  the  iiohtical  science  ^  °  nf  Hendee  Manufacturing  Comjiany,  Spring-  Mr.  Clement  formerly  owned  the  pue 

dejiartment  in  the  University  of  Call-  should  have  none  in  the  performance  of  ^  motorcycles  having  sold  it  some  years  ago  to  k- 

tTby  Sleckr^SiTnd  Slish^  ^  the  table  which  ‘^-vdes  and  the  Merker  motor  wheel.  VV>ant. 

ing  reports  on  special  topics  through  the  follows  are  based  upon  measurements  of _ 

bureau  of  government  of  which  he  is  the  municipal  news  contained  in  the  three  . .  ■  - d 

director.  Detroit  papers.  News,  Free  Press,  and  _ I 

The  report,  entitled  “Municipal  News  Times,  for  the  90  days  beginning  Jan.  1.  I 


in  Detroit  Newspapers,”  follows : 


1922,  and  ending  March  31,  1922.  The 


“The  proportion  of  the  news  in  our  title  and  a  brief  description  of  each  item 
daily  papers  which  relates  to  city  gov-  of  news  affecting  the  city  government  of 
ernment  is  almost  ridiculously  small.  -As  Detroit  was  noted,  together  with  its 
a  whole  it  is  insufficient  to  give  the  public  length  in  inches.  Upon  this  original  rec- 
the  information  which  it  needs  in  order  ord  the  table  which  concludes  this  report 
to  pass  intelligent  judgments  on  munici-  was  based.  The  home  edition  of  each 
pal  questions.  These  are  facts  which  paper  was  used,  because  it  contained  the 
have  long  been  recognized  in  a  general  maximum  of  local  news, 
way.  This  study  of  municipal  news  in  “The  total  amount  of  general  news  was 
Detroit  newsfiaiiers  amply  confirms  them,  determined  in  each  case  by  measuring 
“Over  a  90-day  period  in  which  there  the  number  of  inches  of  news  for  a  seven- 
was '  more  than  an  average  interest  in  day  period ;  this  total  was  used  to  obtain 
municijial  affairs  the  Detroit  News  de-  a  daily  average,  which  was  then  multi- 
voted  2.1  per  cent  of  its  news  space  to  plied  by  90.  (During  this  period  the 
them,  the  Detroit  Free  PreM  gave  1.5  Times  did  not  publish  a  Sunday  edition, 
per  cent  and  the  Detroit  Times  1  per  so  that  in  the  case  of  that  paper  78  was 
cent.  Reduced  to  columns  for  the  period  used  as  a  multiplier.)  There  was  no 
in  question  the  Detroit  News  printed  decided  change  in  the  size  of  any  of  the 
142.5  columns  of  news  relating  to  the  papers  or  in  the  relative  profiortion  of 
city  government  of  Detroit,  the  Free  advertising  during  the  period  in  question. 
Press  108,  and  the  Times  57.  This  is  an  In  measuring  the  general  news,  all  ad- 
average  for  the  News  of  a  little  more  than  vertising,  pictures,  comics  and  fiction 
one  and  one-half  columns  a  day,  for  the  were  excluded. 

Free  Press  of  a  little  more  than  a  column  “The  attemjit  has  been  made  to  classify 
and  for  the  Times  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  municipal  news.  This  was  a  very 
a  column.  (The  Times  did  not  publish  a  difficult  task  and  the  result  is  submitted 
Sunday  edition  at  this  time.)  with  some  diffidence.  A  good  many  arti- 

“This  is  a  very  small  amount  of  news  cles  fall  upon  the  border-line  between 
taken  relatively  or  absolutely.  Two-  classes  and  some  contain  material  re- 
thirds  of  a  column  to  one  and  one-half  lating  to  several  of  the  orders  of  classifi- 
columns  of  news  apjiearing  by  itself  cation.  The  classification  adopted  was 
might  create  some  impression;  printed  as  follows; 

alongside  of  70  or  more  columns  of  other  “(1)  General  Administration.  This 
news  it  runs  an  excellent  chance  of  being  was  further  sub-divided  into  four  di- 
passed  over.  The  habitual  ncwsjKifier  visions;  (A)  Council — This  was 
reader  (and  who  is  not  one  of  these?)  treated  of  all  articles  in  which  the 


ormtTTPE 

Standardized  and  interchangeable  typesetting  machines 
for  all  composition,  from  5-pomt  text  up  to  full  width 
36-point  bold,  and  60-point  bold  condensed,  on  slugs  up  to 
42  ems  wide.  See  our  full  page  next  week. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  805  Terminal  Building,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Significant  Fact 

According  to  the  compilation  of  the 
latest  reports  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  printed  in  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  the  circulation  of  both  THE 
EVENING  STAR  and  THE  SUN¬ 
DAY  STAR  in  Washington  and  its 
suburbs  (a  radius  of  25  miles)  is  approxi¬ 
mately  50%  greater  than  the  nearest 
competitor,  morning  or  evening. 

In  Washington  and  its  suburbs  just 
about  everyone  who  reads  a  newspaper 
reads  The  Star. 

But  advertising  in  THE  STAR 
gets  more  than  maximum  circula¬ 
tion.  It  carries  prestige. 

Really,  you  only  need  ONE  me¬ 
dium  in  the  National  Capital — and 
that’s  THE  STAR. 


WITH  SUNDAY  MORNING  EDITION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

IVrite  us  direct  or  through  our 


New  York  Office 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
III  East  42d  Street 


Paris  Office 
S  Rue  Lamartine 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  Luts 
Tower  BuiUinf 


NEW  YORK 

The  Empire  State 

New  York  State  is  the  most  populous  state  in  the  Union,  and 
is  the  most  sought  after  market  in  the  world.  Her  approval 
is  asked  by  the  makers  and  doers  of  the  world. 

New  York  State  with  a  total  wealth  of  $15,000,000,000  is  the 
wealthiest  community  in  the  world. 

The  average  income  of  male  residents  in  New  York  State  is 
$2,459  for  those  not  heads  of  families  and  $2,857  for  heads  of 
families. 

Here  you  will  find  great  accumulations  of  money  left  by  the 
millions  of  transients  and  vacationists  that  visit  New  York 
State  each  year. 

Where  there  are  so  many  dollars  there  must  be  sales. 

These  daily  newspapers,  co-operating  with  the  local  dealers 
in  New  York  State,  will  quickly  popularize  any  meritorious 
line  of  merchandise. 

PLANT  YOUR  TRADE-MARK  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
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Albany  Knickerbocker  ProH . 

. (*) 

S1,M6 
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.09 

•The  Hew  York  Herald . 

176,408 

.M 

.46 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Preu . 

. (S) 

4*.  175 

.11 

.11 

•The  Haw  York  Herald . 

. (B) 

186,814 

.49 

.46 

tAnbnm  CltiMa  . 

6.S16 

.04 
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Th«  Son  and  Tba  Olobe*  York. 

. (B) 

180,879A 

.66B 

.46B 

*Brooklyn  Daily  Zacle  . 

es.679 

.20 
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*Ifew  York  Timet  . 

....(H) 

841,174 

.66 
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'Brooklyn  Daily  Eacle  . . 

. (B) 

76.617 

.80 
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•Hew  York  Timea  . 

. (S) 
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•Hew  York  Tribune  . 
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.696 
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65.006 

.18 

tHew  York  World  . 

. (B) 
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.696 
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•Buffalo  Sunday  TlnMa  . 
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.18 
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.696 
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.04 

.04 
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U,672 

.066 

.066 
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. (B) 

S4.70S 

.09 

.07 

•Clean  Timea  . 

. (*) 

6,867 

.08 

.08 

•Oeneva  Daily  Timea  . 

5.760 

.04 

.04 
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.06 

.06 
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.08 

.08 
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.20 
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ADVERTISING  FOR  EXPORT  TRADE  SEEN 
AS  UFE  WORK  IN  ITSELF 

Americans  Make  the  Mistake  of  Trying  to  Sell  the  Foreign 
Fields  in  English  Language  Mediums  with  Small  Circula¬ 
tion — Chinese  Native  Press  Offers  Big  Opportunities 

By  DON  D.  PATTERSON 


TUST  AS  THE  WAR  GAVE  the 
A  American  manufacturer  and  mer¬ 
chandiser  their  first  real  taste  of  foreign 
trade  since  the  days  of  the  clipper  ships, 
so  has  it  also  given  us  the  problem  of 
export  advertising.  It  has  been  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  development  that  advertis¬ 
ing.  being  Itxjked  upon  in  its  modern 
ascendancy  as  an  American  institution, 
should  follow  the  flag  in  our  foreign 
trade  and  seek  to  do  in  foreign  fields 
what  it  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
its  own. 

Our  foreign  trade  development  has 
l)een  one  of  unexpected  and  almost  un- 
Ixjlievable  periods  of  prosperity  and  suc¬ 
cess  and  likewise  disheartening  eras  of 
financial  loss  and  mental  depression.  We 
have  been  often  led  astray  by  our  en- 
thusia.sm  with  disastrous  results,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  South  American  and  Asiatic 
markets  during  the  past  two  years.  We 
have  come  to  realize  from  these  experi¬ 
ences  that  foreign  trade,  stable  and  con¬ 
tinued,  is  not  a  matter  of  the  opportunity 
of  the  moment.  We  have  come  to 
realize  from  these  experiences  that  for¬ 
eign  trade,  stable  and  continued,  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  opportunity  of  the  moment. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  it  demands 
years  of  studied  effort  in  order  that  a 
working  familiarity  with  its  various  ram¬ 
ifications  may  Ik  obtained. 

While  we  have  lieen  learning  this  in  a 
general  way  about  foreign  trade,  we  have 
also  been  coming  to  the  decision  that 
.something  has  been  radically  wrong  with 
our  export  advertising.  It  hasn’t  been 
producing  the  results  that  were  ex'pected 
from  copy  and  campaigns  that  were  sure 
producers  in  their  domestic  use. 

Export  advertising  is  a  lifework  in  it¬ 
self — an  absorbing  and  interest-intriguing 
field  that  varies  with  each  country  and 
each  section  of  a  country  in  which  it  is 
employed. 

It  has  t)een  recognized  that  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  have  varying 
habits  of  buying  and  require  different 
types  of  appeals  for  any  intensive  adver¬ 
tising.  Yet  the  same  agencies  which  ad- 
vcKate  this  differentiation  are  ready  to 
use  methods  obtaining  in  the  United 
States  to  sell  wares  in  South  .\merica  or 
the  Orient.  The  lump  the  Oriental,  the 
Latin  and  the  .\merican  mind  into  one 
grab  bag  and  draw  their  efforts  from 
this  curious  intermingling  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  races,  possessed  in  practically  all 
directions  of  radically  different  social 
schemes,  merchandising  methods  and  gen¬ 
eral  ideals. 

In  our  general  enthusiasm  for  what 
advertising  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
in  the  United  States,  we  are  rea^^to 
give  the  foreigner  the  best  of  our  efforts, 
without  stopping  to  consider  that  this 
best  has  been  the  result  of  a  dual  activity 
lasting  over  a  period  of  several  tens  of 
years.  This  activity  has  been  the  educa¬ 


tion  of  men  in  the  profession  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  in  all  of  its  various  ramifications, 
and  the  education  of  the  general  public  up 
to  an  appreciation  of  their  creative  ef¬ 
forts.  We  do  not  consider  that  many  of 
the  foreign  countries — most  of  them  in 
fact — are  not  as  yet  prepared  to  accept 
this  highly  specialized  form  of  merchan¬ 
dising  publicity;  that  some  of  them  are 
not  in  as  receptive  a  mood  as  the  general 
public  of  the  United  States  is  now  or  was 
even  whe  nour  advertising  efforts  began. 
We  do  not  make  allowance  for  the  more 
widespread  influence  of  education  here 
than  elsewhere. 

It  is  more  essential  for  the  advertising 
men  of  the  United  States  who  handle 
foreign  accounts  to  know  the  fields  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  operate  than 
it  is  for  them  to  know  their  own. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recently 
sent  a  trade  commissioner,  an  advertising 
specialist,  to  investigate  these  fields.  He 
spent  a  year  there  and  went  into  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  admirable  and  painstaking 
thoroughness  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  information  is  generally  known,  or 
if  known,  used.  Wet  with  this  utter  lack 
of  knowledge,  .\merican  manufacturers 
and  advertising  agencies  attempt  cam¬ 
paigns  abroad  that  would  be  firmly 
vetoed  at  home. 

We  have  made  our  mistakes  abroad  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  used  the  same  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  good  judgment  that  we 
have  at  home.  We  have  not  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  viewpoint.  Too  often  we  are  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  feeling,  “If  it  is  good  enough 
for  us  it  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 
them.” 

.Although  the  Orient  is  a  decidedly  dif¬ 
ferent  field  from  that  of  South  America 
or  our  other  possible  foreign  trade  terri¬ 
tories,  it  is  sufficiently  like  them  to  fur¬ 
nish  examples  of  our  mistaken  assump¬ 
tions.  The  general  territory  there  em¬ 
braces  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Filipinos,  the  Indians,  the  Malayans,  the 
Javanese,  and  the  Tonkinese — not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Siberians,  who  are  both  Slavs 
and  Mongols.  We  cannot  stop  with  this 
general  classification,  however,  for  in 
China  alone  we  have  400,000,000,  includ¬ 
ing  some  of  the  original  tribes  of  the 
country  and  multitudes  whose  ancestors 
were  Tartars,  Mongols,  Chinese,  Man- 
chus  and  other  of  the  earlier  wandering 
tribes  of  .Asia.  We  have  a  country  where 
at  a  high  estimate  one  four-hundredth 
part  of  the  population  is  capable  of  read¬ 
ing  intelligently  any  advertising — a  coun¬ 
try  where  the  ways  and  means  of  adver¬ 
tising  are  as  yet  erude.  In  addition  to 
these  differentiations,  there  are  the  lan¬ 
guage  divisions,  both  written  and  spoken. 

In  face  of  these  domestic  differences 
and  the  national  language  boundaries, 
most  of  our  advertising  efforts  in  the 
Far  East  are  in  the  English  language,  at 
least,  so  far  as  the  exporter  or  manufac¬ 


The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  is  the 
new  paper  this  week. 


turer  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  mediums  used  are  class 
mediums  having  circulations  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  5,000  copies  either  daily,  weekly  or 
monthly,  the  majority  of  whose  sub¬ 
scribers  are  not  only  not  potential  con¬ 
sumers  but  in  many  cases  competitors. 
These  mediums  may  be  export  journals 
that  are  published  in  this  country  or  in 
the  journals  published  in  the  Oriental 
countries  themselves.  The  language  bar¬ 
rier  has  made  impossible  those  effective 
native  language  export  journals  that  have 
entered  the  South  .American  field  from 
New  York  and  have  a  real  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  advertising. 

The  apparent  reason  for  our  not  using 
the  native  language  journals  is  twofold; 
We  cannot  tell  whether  we  are  using  the 
right  manner  of  appeal  because  we  can¬ 
not  read  the  language  and  must  depend 
upon  translators,  and  because  we  have  no 
adequate  means  of  reaching  these  jour¬ 
nals  through  agencies  who  can  guarantee 
expert  translation  service  and  can  supply 
native  artists  and  the  native  point  of  view 
together  with  our  American  slant  and 
advertising  supervision. 

It  would  be  a  more  difficult  task  to  an¬ 
ticipate — this  advertising  in  the  Orient — 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  being 
done  and  done  successfully  by  the  largest 
foreign  merchandising  organizations  in 
that  section  of  the  world.  A  tobacco 
manufacturing  and  distributing  company 
has  highly  specialized  its  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  and  has  branch  offices  in  the  widely 
varying  sections  of  the  country  operating 
under  a  central  office  in  order  that  the 
appeal  may  be  made  more  explicit,  more 
easily  grasped.  They  give  the  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  peculiarly  suited  to  each  section. 


Its  business  annually  runs  into  th» 
lions  and  its  advertising  aoorn^J^ 
follows.  aPPropranc, 

In  China  this  company  uses  visiul 
vertismg  extensively— the  poster  Zi" 
billboard.  ^ 

The  native  language  newspaper  hn 
ever,  is  the  medium  that  deserves’ m 
tion  from  the  advertiser  in  the  (W 
particularly  in  Japan  and  China^ 
Jai>an  the  larger  papers,  such  as  rt! 
Osaka  Maimchi,  have  circulations  toS 
mg  as  high  as  a  million  or  more  at 
While  China  has  nothing  to  compared 
these,  it  has  several  papers  whose  Z 
readers  range  from  10,000  to  lODm 
daily. 

Native  language  magazines  are  sprint 
ing  up  in  the  Orient  and  these  han  a 
culations  ranging  from  10,000  to  jOiKn 
They  offer  a  new  field  for  advertiZ 
-A  group  of  these  publications  in  SW 
hai  covers  women's  interests,  a  juvZ 
field,  a  short  story  group,  a  review  jow 
nal,  and  two  student  publications,  jj 
having  an  average  circulation  of  nnn 
than  25,000.  ^ 

In  the  Orient,  as  was  true  in  theearip 
days  in  the  United  States,  the  largest* 
vertisers  are  the  patent  medicine  aat 
facturers  and  vendors.  The  bwlt  i* 
lishers  are  perhaps  next  and  the  maje 
of  the  firms  in  these  two  classes  seliit 
if  ever,  advertise  in  the  h^glish  lanp^ 

The  main  theme  of  this  whole  diice- 
sion  is  that  we  are  going  about  this  b» 
ness  of  export  advertising  in  a  haphaar. 
and  often  careless,  way.  We  are  igmr. 
ing  all  that  has  been  learned  in  « 
domestic  experiences.  We  are  usmg  * 
vertising  copy,  methods  and  medw 
that  are  wholly  unsuited  to  our  fott^ 


The  Advertiser  Says: 

WHY  don’t  you  give  me  the  styles 
I  specify?  Why  do  you  change 
the  marks  on  my  lay-out? 


Furnished  full  page  matrices,  black  alone,  black 
and  red,  and  black  and  three  colors;  or,  as 
« - - - - —  part  of  a  printed  comic  section. 

HERALD-SUN  SYNDICATE,  280  B’way,  New  York  City 


“Aren ’t  my  demands  moderate ?  I  specify 
nothing  but  standard  styles  and  sizes— 
and  yet  I  frequently  get  something  else.” 

The  Newspaper  Man  Says: 

“We  had  a  heavy  run  on  that  Cheltenham  Bold, 
24  point.  Your  lay-out  came  late  and  it  was  all  set 
out — the  cases  were  empty, 

“That  48  point  italic — we  have  it,  but  you  know 
how  italic  breaks,  and  looks  rocky  in  the  page.” 


"Say — when  will  you  people  stop  making  excuses?  Other 
papers  set  my  ads  all  right.  They  give  me  all  the  tjrpc 
I  ask  for,  in  any  size  or  style.  They  never  run  out,  h^ 
cause  they  make  it  as  they  go,  with  the  Ludlow.  And  M 
for  italic,  on  Ludlow  slugs,  it  can’t  break.  It’s  more  ele¬ 
gant  italic  anyway — undistorted,  close-fitting  and  see  how 
clean  and  bright  it  prints!’’ 


The  Ludlow 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

Eastern  Office:  World  Building,  New  York  City 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  8LUQ  COMPOSITION  ABOVE  10  PT. 


IN  RECEIVER’S  HANDS 


Paterson  Morning  Times,  in  Voluntary 
Bankruptcy,  Will  Continue 

The  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Times  an¬ 
nounced  Aug.  13  that,  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  passed  hy  its  Ixiard  of  <lirec- 
tors,  Raymond  J.  Newman  had  Iwcn  ai>- 
pointed  receiver  in  voluntary  l>ankrupicy 
proceedings. 

The  Times  announced  business  would 
continue  as  usual  umler  Newman's  direc¬ 
tion.  while  plans  were  being  ma<le  for  re- 
organiz<atiun.  Meanwhile,  the  present  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  kept  intact,  and  the 
paper  published  daily,  with  everv  effort 
i)eing  made  to  assure  results  to  the  l>ene- 
tit  of  the  creditors,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement. 

In  the  statement  announcing  the  vfdun- 
tary  bankruptcy,  the  Times  calletl  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  involuntary  i>nH'ee<l- 
ings  tiled  .several  weeks  ago  by  a  creditor 
for  about  $300.  were  withdrawn. 

Since  the  Times  is  a  Democratic  or¬ 
gan,  and  the  present  IX-mocratic  .Mayor 
of  Paterson,  said  to  be  interested  in  the 
newspaiter,  is  now  on  the  eve  of  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign,  it  is  expected  the  publi¬ 
cation  will  l)e  kept  alive  at  least  until 
after  elections  in  November. 


CUIT  has  been  brought 

3  ..linst  John  A.  Henry,  editor 
,„d  publisher  of  the  Janesville 
(Minn.)  Arftus,  and  Mrs  John 
Finley  of  Jan’-fH® 

L  Dingman  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lang 
g(  St  Paul.  This  is  the  result  of 
,0  open  letter  published  in  the 
Argus  July  25  and  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Mrs.  Finley.  The 
letter,  it  is  charged,  declared  such 
entertainments  as  the  one  the  car¬ 
nival  company  offered  to  be 
•nothing  but  a  detriment  to^tbe 
(own,  morally  and  financially.” 


consumers  and  merely  liecause  they  arc 
the  easiest  way  out.  We  are  not  trying 
to  lind  out  what  our  foreign  customers 
want  and  how  they  want  it. 

.America’s  export  trade  for  the  moment 
is  not  particularly  attractive  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  many  sections.  Unpleasant  experi¬ 
ences  and  financial  difficulties  have 
prejudiced  many  against  further  advance¬ 
ment.  These  are  only  temporary,  how¬ 
ever,  and  will  soon  pass.  Foreign  trade 
will  be  more  and  more  of  a  necessity 
with  us,  and  export  advertising  will 
follow. 

The  time  for  this  development,  for  it 
is  one  that  is  going  to  require  an  outlay 
of  time  and  money  in  large  quantities,  is 
perhaps  not  the  present.  There  is  no 
harm,  however,  in  its  consideration  and 
in  the  projection  of  plans  for  the  future. 
The  worth  and  place  of  advertising  is  un- 
qgejdoned  among  .American  and  its  for- 
e^  wort  his  just  as  certain.  It  will 
require  the  use  of  judicious  methods,  an 
a^ation  of  these  methods  to  each  coun¬ 
try  and  to  each  section  of  each  country. 
This  will  mean  the  F.uropeanizing  or 
Orientalizing  of  .American  advertising 
methods  for  American  products,  and  it 
will  also  mean  more  abundant  and  satis¬ 
factory  returns. 


Brisbane  Get*  $1,400,000  Loan 

Having  secured  a  loan  of  $1,400,000 
from  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  securerl  by  five 
pieces  of  improved  property.  .Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  will  immediately  remodel  and  minl- 
ernize  several  of  the  present  buildings  he 
owns  in  up-town  New  York  City  for 
business  and  residential  purposes.  Tbe 
various  locations  are  on  ^st  57th  str^t. 
East  53rd  street,  and  Madison  avenue. 


Glass  Sells  Alabama  Forest 

Frank  P.  Glass,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Times-Star,  formerly  .Alaliama  publisher, 
has  sold  to  J.  D.  &  J.  W.  Springer,  lum¬ 
ber  mill  corporation  of  Camden,  Ala.. 
9,000.000  feet  of  growing  pine  timber 
located  on  the  Purnell  estate  in  South 
Dallas  and  Wilcox  Counties  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  $35,000.  This  is  one  of  the 
two  choicest  standing  virgin  pine  growths 
in  the  district. 


MONOTYPE  AT  SMITHSONIAN 


Japan’s  (^dest  Evening  Newspaper 
With  Large  Morning  E£tion 


Ford  Salwaging  Lumber 

Salvaging  of  approximately  90.000.000 
feet  of  lumber  annually  at  its  Highland 
Park  plant  is  the  Ford  Motor  Company’s 
national 


Lstsst  Equipment,  Semples  of  Type, 

Slugs,  Rules,  Shown  at  Institute 

.A  complete  exhibit  of  the  products  of 
the  Monotype  machine  together  with  one 
of  the  earliest  equipments  made  by  the 
Monotype  Company  has  been  installed 
mder  glass  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Washington. 

.Along  with  a  Monotype  keyboard  and 
casting  machine  of  the  series  of  1900  are 

exhibited  photographs  of  the  latest  mono-  _  .  . .  , 

type  equipment  ;  samples  of  Monotype  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  calls  at- 
type  from  4-point  to  48-point ;  specimens  tention  to  the  fact  that  the  Republican  is 
of  slugs,  rules,  and  boarders;  samples  of  still  issuing  a  weekly  edition,  contrary  to 
composition  in  English,  mcxlern  Chinese,  a  statement  appearing  in  Editor  & 
and  ancient  Hebrew — products  of  the  Publisher  for  July  28  that  publication 
modem  .Monotype.  of  the  Weekly  Republican  had  ^en  dis- 


reforestation. 


contribution 
The  salvage  department  has  been  put  on 
an  efficient  basis  and  is  now  self-sustain¬ 
ing. 


The  Hochi  Shimbun  was  established  in  1872  by  the  late 
Marquis  Oktuna,  and  continuously  since  that  early  date 
has  lent  all  its  influence  to  the  support  of  its  great  founder’a 
lofty  ideals. 

In  the  foreign  news  field  the  Hochi  has  built  up  a  service 
which  is  unexcelled,  and 

which  has  earned  for  it  j«— ———j 
many  readers  who  are  in-  i  *  • 

tensely  interested  in  per-  •  *  i  .  .  w>  ■ 

«>».  and  .vents  abroad,  j  AdvertiMi.*  Rates  i 

found  to  «t.rt  consid«-  j  . ^  1 

able  influence  on  their  •  Per  Coltiiiin...Y  170.00  * 

taste  in  the  purchase  of  J  Per  inch . Y  12.50  • 

imported  commodities  and  ■  n  -va  aaa  aa  • 

undoubt«Uyba.incte««i  j  . Y2,000.00  j 

their  consumption  of  prod-  ■  i 

ucts  from  abroad. 


Alabama  Permits  Rstil  Passes 

Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers 
in  Alabama  may  now  exchange  advertis¬ 
ing  for  mileage.  Governor  W.  W.  Bran¬ 
don  having  approved  the  bill  of  Senator 
Overton  legalizing  the  exchange.  Under 
the  bill  newspaper  heads  will  be  allowed 
to  exchange  advertising  for  passes  for 
employes. 


camp. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  18,  1923 


HARDING  HAD  PLANNED 
TO  BE  EDITOR  AGAIN 


Told  Friends  He  Would  Take  $25,000 
Newspaper  Offer  and  Explained 
Why  He  Sold  the  Marion 
Star 


That  President  IlardiiiK  had  planned 
to  return  to  work  as  a  newspaper  editor 
when  he  finally  should  retire  from  the 
White  House  has  lx*en  disclosed  hy  close 
friends  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Harding  is  reported  .to  have  told 
friends  at  a  private  luncheon  in  a  West¬ 
ern  city  before  he  went  to  Alaska  that 
after  his  public  service  was  over  he 
would. in  all  probability  accept  an  offer 
of  $25,000  a  year  made  by  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  country  for 
editorial  contributions.  This,  he  said, 
would  give  him  a  much  desired  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  his  views  before  the 
people  and  assisting  in  solving  national 
and  international  problems. 

He  also  had  open,  he  added,  an  offer 
of  ^50  for  each  speech  he  might  de¬ 
liver  after  leaving  the  Presidency. 

It  was  because  of  the  two  offers,  the 
President  informed  his  friends,  that  he 
sold  the  Marion  Star.  He  remarked  that 
he  had  sold  it  “because  he  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  reject  the  offer,”  explaining  it 
was  probable  he  never  again  would  re¬ 
ceive  such  an  advantageous  proposition. 

Mr.  Harding  at  this  time  stated  he 
was  to  receive  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$500,000  for  the  Star  property.  The 
newspaper  had  been  earning  about  $30,000 
a  year,  he  said. 


funeral  train  from  San  Francisco.  Staff 
camera  men  photographed  the  removal  of 
the  casket  from  the  Palace  Hotel  and  left 
with  the  funeral  train.  On  arrival  at 
Omaha  the  pictures  were  relayed  by  air¬ 
plane  to  Chicago.  From  there  Ximmo 
Black,  noted  civilian  aviator,  battled 
through  fog  and  storms  to  New  York. 

Fxlgar  B.  Hatrick,  general  manager  of 
International  News  Reel,  arranged  for 
special  mail  planes  for  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Boston  to  leave  Washington 
with  pictures  after  the  state  funeral  cere¬ 
monies.  Nimmo  Black  also  duplicated 
his  former  flight,  when  he  beat  all  op¬ 
position  from  Marion  with  pictures  of 
the  services  there. 


PARIS  PAPERS  PLAY  UP 
DEATH  OF  HARDING 


President  Harding  and  two  on  ih* 
side  on  President  Coolidge.  Ei^- 
the  daily  illustrated  newspaper  nT* 
almost  all  of  the  front  page  to 
of  the  late  President  and  also  pS® 
a  table  snowing  what  Vice-Pr«Sr 
had  succeeded  the  Chiefs  of  State."*** 
It  shou.d  not  be  forgotten  that  • 
Prance,  where  no  papers  at  presew  * 
printing  more  than  six  pages,  two  w 
three  columns  to  one  news  event  rt^ 
sent  a  very  large  display.  ^ 


Storie*  on  America’s  Lots  Examples  of 
Best  in  French  Journalism — Spe¬ 
cial  Editions  of  English 
Language  Dailies 


Ledger  Gives  Harding  Portrait 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  in  its 
issue  of  Sunday,  Aug.  5,  carried  to  all  its 
subscribers  a  full  front-page  portrait  of 
President  Harding  in  its  rotogravue  sec¬ 
tion.  The  presses,  were  stopped  shortly 
after  midnight  Thursday  after  100,000  of 
the  250,000  edition  had  been  run.  New 
cylinders  were  etched,  and  from  6  o’clock 
Friday  until  4  .\.  m.  Sunday  the  presses 
delivered  the  full  quota  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  the  revised  edition  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  reader. 


BEATS  ON  FUNERAL  PICTURES 


Ohio  State  Journal’s  Enterprise 

Pictures  of  the  Harding  funeral  in 
Washington  taken  at  11 :30  A.  M.  Colum¬ 
bus  time  were  rushed  by  airplane  to  the 
Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal  and  early 
that  night  were  engraved  and  ready  for 
publication.  The  trip,  500  miles  by  rail, 
was  completed  in  less  than  five  hours  by 
the  aviator. 


Paris  newspapers  of  -^ug.  4  all  car¬ 
ried  the  news  of  President  Harding’s 
death  on  the  front  page,  not  one  of  the 
imfiortant  organs  devoting  less  than  two 
columns  to  America’s  loss.  The  news 
of  the  passing  away  of  President  Hard¬ 
ing  reached  Paris  at  6  A.  M.  .-^ug.  3. 
and  the  Paris  Tribune  and  Continental 
Daily  Mail  immediately  brought  out 
special  late  editions  which  were  eagerly 
bought  up  on  the  Boulevards  and  at  the 
hotels  bv  American  visitors. 

The  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
French  press  were  not  merely  a  great 
mark  of  respect  to  the  dead  President 
but  the\'  were  also  e.xamples  of  the  best 
in  French  journalism.  It  would  seem 
that  the  French  excel  in  saying  the  right 
thing  in  moments  of  emotion. 

Almost  every  French  language  paper 
carried  one  or  more  illustrations  showing 
the  late  President,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
also  had  pictures  of  Mr.  Coolidge.  The 
Matin  devoted  three  columns  to  President 
Harding,  and  Le  Journal  and  Le  Petit 
Journal  had  a  like  amount,  the  last- 
named  also  carrying  six  pictures.  Le 
Journal  in  addition  carried  well  written 
interviews  with  Andrew  W.  Mellon  and 
James  W.  Beck,  who  were  both  in  Paris 
at  the  time.  L’Eclair  carried  two  col¬ 
umns  on  the  left  of  the  front  page  about 


HARDING’S  “STYLE” 


International  News  Reel  Scores  at 
t  Frisco,  Washington  and  Marion 

International  News  Reel,  in  a  romance 
of  fast  trains,  speeding  automobiles,  and 
daring  aviators,  scorded  a  news  beat  with 
its  pictures  on  the  start  of  tlie  Harding 


Facts  and  Figures 


A  Series  of  Timely  Articles 
on  Foreign  Trade  by 


VICENTE  VILLAMIN 


“Vicente  Villamin  is  forging  to 
the  front  among  the  economic  writ¬ 
ers  of  our  time.  He  has  an  astound¬ 
ing  head  for  figures  and  facts” — 
New  York  Commercial 


Released  U’eekly,  Beginning  September  i  by 


BOND’S  NEWS  SERVICE 


15  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  Broad  1015. 


Easy  for  Him  to  Write  to 

People,  Says  Truman  DeW«ci« 

Speaking  at  Harding  memorial  seni^. 
at  the  Lake  Placid  Club,  Truma 
UeWeese,  of  the  Shredded  Wheat  Coa 
pany,  Niagara  Falls,  paid  a  high  trti* 
to  the  late  President  in  his  joumaliji 
profession,  and  said  of  his  “style”; 

“Few  good  writers  are  good  p* 
speakers.  Harding  was  both.  He  W 
an  easy-flowing,  lucid,  original  edhort 
style.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  write.  IJ 
editorials  and  speeches  were  not  lab«^ 
or  pedantic.  He  did  not  write  over  4 
heads  of  the  plain  people.  Many  of  h 
speeches  were  written  with  an  old  « 
pencil  on  ‘scratch  paixr’  on  boats  i 
trains  while  waiting  his  turn  to  speii 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  coin  new  wni 
which  have  finally  become  embedded  i 
the  common  speech  of  the  people. 

“To  journalists  he  left  a  legacy  d 
loyal  and  loving  devotion  to  the  higbe 
ideals  of  a  great  profession — a  legatt 
that  should  lx;  an  inspiration  for  all  tai 


to  newspaper  men  and  a  source  of  prii 
to  all  patriotic,  high-minded  .\meriaiii' 


Harding  at  Clean  Journalist 

Clean  journalism  meant  more  to  the 
late  President  Harding  than  wealth,  C.  E. 
Broughton,  editor  ‘of  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press-Telegram,  declared,  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  Sheboygan  memorial  services 
on  “Harding  as  President  and  Editor.” 


TSutest&foidai 


A.  B.C/ludilorlrReporl 

Shows  net  paid  circulation  A  six 
months  ending  June  50'‘’l925as 


Fbr  Advertising  Rates  Write 

aJSCObMillen  Rcpr»atn«ti^ 

125  W. Madison  Si«Chica^.  *nmesBuUdin^«  N«w‘\brkCih^ 


1 


I 


PKOPLE  arc  continually  coming  to  a 
newspaper  office  with  articles  they 
rtnt  published  or  to  keep  something 
from  being  published.  Usually  they 
tjo*  much  more  than  the  newspaper 
jBfl  about  what  should  or  should  not 
be  printed,  and  their  modesty  doesn’t 
«vent  their  telling  him  about  it. 
Often  they  take  it  for  granted  that  all 
tiBt  is  necessary  to  get  something  in  the 
Mper,  or  to  keep  something  out,  is  to 
known  what  they  want.  Because 
4ei-  subscribe  for  the  paper  or  carry  ad¬ 
vertising  in  it  they  feel  free  to  dictate 
iB  policy  under  threat  of  “stopping  the 
pMCT  ’  or  discontinuing  their  advertising. 

Such  people  forget  that  each  of  them 
is  only  one  of  thousands  who  are  reading 
the  publication,  and  that  the  thousands 
nay  wish  to  read  the  very  story  that  the 
ooe  wants  suppressed.  They  forget  that 
a  newspaper  owes  fair  treatment  to  all 
of  hs  readers  and  that  it  betrays  its  trust 
if  it  “plays  favorites,”  printing  news 
about  some  people  and  withholding  it 
about  others.  \Vhen  they  have  done 
jouiething  that  does  not  reflect  credit  on 
themselves,  they  ask  the  paper  to  protect 
their  families  or  friends  from  publicity 
they  have  brought  on  them,  although  it 
IS  as  much  the  newspaper’s  duty  to  print 
the  news  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  of- 
iender  to  protect  those  near  to  him  by 
(Irving  nothing  that  would  cause  them 
pain  or  sorrow.  He  tries  to  shift  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  paper  instead  of  recog- 
iiizing  his  own. 

One  individual’s  conduct  brings  him 
into  contact  with  prohibition  officers.  He 
has  read  scores  of  like  stories,  but  when 
his  appears  he  cancels  his  advertising 
contract.  Another  has  an  unfortunate 
incident  at  his  home  that  injures  some¬ 
one  else  and  arouses  outside  interest. 
He  cancels  his  advertising  contract  when 
the  news  is  printed.  A  third  violates  a 
■  traffic  rule  and  when  the  public  is  told 
‘  about  it  he  stops  taking  the  paper,  “which 
a  yellow  rag,  anyhow.”  None  of  them 
considers  that  no  reputable  newspaper 
^attempts  to  sell  its  circulation  or  adver- 
r  -ing  space  on  anything  but  their  merits, 
itiat  it  believes  it  is  giving  money’s  worth, 
ri  that  the  cancellation  is  doing  more 
■"ai!c  to  the  person  who  loses  the  space 
r  the  paper  than  to  the  publication,  if 
'fiweded  it  in  the  first  place. 

■  newspaper  must  have  and  follow 
^verning  the  character  of  the 
'  nivr  it  publishes  in  its  news  columns, 
best  rule  we  know  anything  about  is 
print  whatever  has  news  value,  no 
■Hr  who  is  concerned  in  it,  without 
H  or  favor.  We  aim  to  print  all  the 
that  is  fit  to  print,  just  as  we  aim 
■'  make  our  paper  worth  the  subscrip- 
r  price  and  our  advertising  worth  the 
rate.  If  it’s  news  we  must  print 
■  W(|  we  must  decide  what  is  news. — 
■1‘irKtta  (O.)  Times. 


one  night  recently  entered  the  elevator  of 
the  Times  Anne.x,  with  a  self  confident 
air.  They  rode  to  the  eighth  floor  be¬ 
fore  one  remarked  to  her  companion : 

“Are  you  sure  this  is  a  hotel?” 


TT  IS  A  CH.ARMING  and  daintily 
furnished  brand-new  home  in  New 


Bedford,  Mass.,  that  a  Standard  man  and 
his  wife  are  justifiably  proud  of.  So 
when  a  visitor  from  out-of-town  said 
admiringly:  “I  certainly  congratulate 

you  on  your  paper,  it’s  splendid,”  the 
Standard  man  followed  her  gaze,  which 
apparently  was  concentrated  on  the  living 
room  wall,  and  replied:  “It’s  my  wife’s 
taste,  but  I  do  think  she  did  remarkably 
well.”  The  visitor  said  hastily :  “Oh, 
I  was  talking  about  The  Evening  Stan¬ 
dard,  though  of  course  the  wall  paper  is 
attractive,”  and  that  family  succeeded  in 
getting  two  compliments  out  of  one. 


‘■'Y^H.AT  DOES  the  present-day  uni- 
versity  alumnus  think  about?”  may 
be  answered  by  an  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  office  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Guard  the  other  day.  -A  reporter,  a 
youth  just  out  of  college,  took  a  tele¬ 
phone  notice  of  a  lecture.  The  subject 
was  to  be  “Voltaire’s  Influence  on  Hu¬ 
man  Thought  and  Progress,”  but  the 
phone  wasn’t  working  well  and  nothing 
was  further  from  the  reporter’s  thoughts 
than  Voltaire.  Con.sequently  a  much  sur¬ 
prised  lecturer  read  the  ne.xt  day  that  he 
was  going  to  sjveak  on  “Bobbed  Hair’s 
Influence  on  Human  Thought  and  Pro¬ 
gress.” 


REPUTATION 

In  Color  Printing 


“Our  colored  comic  sec¬ 
tions  are  printed  in  Saint 
Louis  by  The  World  Color 
Printing  Company — premier 
color  printers  with  a  “Rep” 
that  means  everything  to 
us.  We  get  better  work  at 
all  times  than  we  could 
possibly  turn  out  ourselves. 


“You  can  always  bank  on 
live  and  harmonious  colors 
printed  in  perfect  registry, — 
ideally  printed  comic  sec¬ 
tions. 


ll.AT  HOTEL  is  this  anyway? 
Please  show  me  a  room.” 

^  This  question  and  demand  came  from 
^stranger,  who  had  evidently  traveled 
p  m  ceding  to  New  York  City  this 
His  suit  was  wrinkled  and  dusty, 
f  carried  a  bright,  palpably  new,  shiny 


“Theirs  is  a  service  built  on 
22  years  of  consistently  su¬ 
perior  color  comic  printing!” 


Surprise  at  the  merry  click  of  type- 
'aIL'  **  unearthly  hour  of  eleven 
jwck  at  night  was  mingled  with  im- 
^  when,  no  “Buttons”  rushed  for- 
-=  •  with  willing  hand  to  grasp  his 
luggage. 

ivw  '^“Rh^  was  general.  The  stranger 
p  found  his  way  to  the  news  room  of 
Sew  York  Times,  in  the  Times  An- 
just  as  that  paper  was  rushing  to 


So  Say  Those 
Who  Know 


The  World  Color 
Printing  Co. 


Est.  1900.  R.  S.  Grable. 
President,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


floated  around  the  comer,  as 
-“nnger’s  coat  tails  disappeared. 

15  he  the  onlv  person  who  has 
^  *0  mistaken.  Two  young  women 


**Color  Printers  to  the 
Nation’s  Publishers^’ 


Wbi  Ym 


Is  Well  Provided  With 


SCHOOLS 


Its  Population  Is  Nearly 


1 ,500,000 

89.9%  Born  in  America 


West  Virginia  is  justly  proud  of  her  educational 
facilities  and  the  high  percentage  of  children  that 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  for 
mental  improvement. 


V. 


X— 


'V 


The  attendance  of  children  from  8  to  1 4  is  com¬ 
pulsory,  white  or  colored,  with  separate  schools 
for  each,  although  the  colored  population  is  only 

5%. 


TTie  state  spends  millions  of  dollars  annually  on 
the  development  of  her  free  schools  and  the  tot€d 
regular  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  20  years  exceeds  360,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  states  in  which  the  law  requires  agriculture  to 
be  taught  in  the  common  schools. 


The  unusual  educational  facilities,  together  with 
the  fact  that  such  a  large  per  cent  is  native  born 
render  the  people  of  West  Virginia  susceptible  to 
straightforward  advertising  in  the  daily  newspapers 
which  is  effective  in  consequence. 


“Top  the  List”  with  West  Virginia 
When  You  Plan  Your  Next  Campaign 


Bliwfield 

tTeterraph 


Rate 

for 

Qrcu-  S.M* 
Utkm  lines 


Martin  sburg 
*Joumal 


Rate 

for 

Circu- 
lation  lines 


(E)  4.t37  M 


Charleston 

*Gazette  .  (M) 

*Gazette  . (S) 

Clarksburg 

^Exponent  ....(MAS) 

*Telegiwn  . (E) 

*Tslegram  . (S) 

Huntington 

tAdvertiser  . (E) 

*Herald-Dispetck  (M) 
*Hcrakl-Dispatcfa  .(S) 


1»,S2»  M 
a.122  J7 


Parkersburg 

♦News  . ;..(M)  S.7W  .gZS 

tNews  . (S)  S.79t  .9JS 

*Sentinel  .  (£)  7,2St  M 


11.518  .M 
13^1» 


t».ii4  .ns 

12.m  J8S 


Wheeling 

tlnteUigcncer  .  .(M)  12,m  .SSZS 

♦News  . (E)  ISjn  .fS 

♦News  . <S)  l*,n>  M 


*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1,  1923 
tCiovcniment  Statement,  April  1,  192S» 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  18,  1923 


QUEBEC  PREMIERES  ATTITUDE  LIKELY  TO 
PREVENT  CANADIAN  EMBARGO 

Several  Months’  Delay  at  Least,  Seems  Now  Assured,  While 
Conservative  Newspaper  in  Montreal  Takes  Up 
Cudgels  Against  Ban  on  Pulp  Exports 

(.special  to  Editob  &  Pcblishek) 

IVfONTREAL.  Aug.  12 — The  out-  not  be  permissible  in  time  of  |ieace.  The  pro- 
spoken  opposition  of  the  Premier  bihition  of  an  owner  of  pulp  wood  to  sell  it 
of  Quebec  Province.  L.  A.  Taschereau.  /  purchaser  is  not  reason- 

^  j  ,  ,,  ^  .Toly  within  the  Federal  power,  and  recent  de- 

to  the  proposed  embargo  on  the  export  of  ,he  highest  tribunal  to  which  ap- 

of  pulpwtxxl  from  Canada  has  caused  a  p^al  can  he  made  suggest  that  if  brought 
radical  change  in  the  situation.  fore  the  courts  the  legislatinn  in  question  would 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  it  was  i)e  condemned.  If  there  is  any  doubt  upon 
taken  for  granted  that  the  Quebec  point,  however,  there  is  none  as  to  the 

Premier  would  give  his  support  to  the  that  the  enforcement  of  such  a  prohi- 

embargo,  as  Quebec  had  been  the  first  V*'""  ™  » ho  have  invested 

'  J.  •  a.  wi.  their  money  on  their  strength  in  pulp  wood 

of  the  provinces  to  inaugurate  the  em-  colonist,. 

bargo  on  the  export  of  pulpwood  cut  on  “Mr.  Taschereau  sfioke  strongly  on  the  case 
Crown  lands.  rf  the  colonists,  whose  success  in  their  effort. 

In  opposing  the  embargo,  first  on  be-  tj  establish  farms  may  often  dejiend  on  their 
half  of  the  settlers,  who  hight  have  diffi-  ability  to  obtain  money  for  the  wood  they  must 
culty  in  securing  a  certain  market  for  tuaking  their  clearings;  and  then-  case 

their  pulpwood  with  the  United  States  *  "o*  ‘r"'" 

A*  J  •  11  ■  !•  a  '^ho  have  legally  acquired  land  and  wood 

cut  off,  and  especially  in  api^ahng  to  ;.reas  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and  selling  log. 
Provincial  rights.  Premier  Taschereau  {qj.  ex|>crt.  After  Mr.  Taschereau's  protest,  the 
has  introduced  an  element  that  Ottawa  tiovernment  at  Ottawa  is  not  likely  to  exercise 
as  the  Federal  authority  W'ill  find  it  very  the  power  given  it  by  Parliament,  which,  more- 
difficult  to  get  over.  over,  is  not  a  power  which  Parliament  should 

•Another  element  of  even  greater  sig-  ''clegate.  Like  the  power  of  taxation,  that  of 
niricance  comes  into  the  question.  The  ■nterfermg  with  estal.l,she<l  mdus- 

t  it  c  w  r  a^i  r'  A.  tries  is  one  that  Parliament  should  keep  in  its 

bulk  of  the  support  of  the  Oovernmeilt  hands.  The  legislation  in  question  is  also 

at  Ottawa  comes  from  the  Province  of  objectionable  as  an  interference  with  traile. 
QuelyeC,  and  the  leader  of  that  group  is  The  country  will  never  be  made  rich  by  putting 
a  former  premier  of  Quebec,  Sir  Lomer  obstacles  in  the  way  of  jieople  doing  business.” 
(louin.  It  appears  almost  certain  that  the  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  , 

Ottawa  Government  will  not  dare  to  risk  .  It  is  clear  that  Ottawa  will  do  noth- 
a  fight  with  Queltec  Province  by  putting  '^8  m  the  matter  now  until  the  investi- 
an  embargo  into  effect.  gating  commission,  which  will  be  ap- 

Right  on  the  heels  of  the  Quebec  pointed  in  a  few  days,  shall  have  made 
Premier’s  statement  comes  an  editorial  its  report,  which  will  take  several  months, 
from  the  Montreal  Gazette,  a  Conserva-  -Action  after  that  would  now  seem  to  be 
tive  organ,  which  backs  the  Quebec  along  the  lines  of  an  e.xport  tax  rather 
leader  strongly,  in  spite  of  the  strength  than  an  actual  prohibition  of  export, 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  .^fter  The  situation  has  been  reversed  for  the 
.stating  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Taschereau  time  being  at  least,  and  the  million-odd 
the  editorial  continues  on  its  ow-n  ac-  cords  of  pulpwood  consumed  annually  by 
count:  the  United  States  mills  from  across  the 

“The  w'ar  period  is  ended  and  things  which  border  would ^ Seem  to  be  reasonably  safe 
Parliament  could  do  for  the  national  safety  may  from  prohibition. 


Paper  Firm  Buys  Lime  Co. 

The  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Company 
officially  announces  the  purchase  of  the 
Dominion  Lime  Co..i  one  of  the  largest 
shippers  of  lime  in  the  Dominion. 

New  Mill  About  Finiahed 

The  new  mill  of  the  Oswegatchie 
Paper  Company  at  Natural  Dam,  N.  Y., 
is  practically  completed  and  ready  for 
operation.  This  mill  represents  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Aldrich 
mill,  burned  three  years  ago. 

Fire  Delays  Editions 

Fire  caused  a  $1,000  damage  in  the 
plant  of  the  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Messenger,  and  delayed  publication  of  one 
day's  editions  of  the  newspapers. 


MONTREAL  SEES  RAie 
IN  PAPER  PRICK 

Several  Factors  Ascribed  (or 
tion  on  1924,  Including  Emksii, 
Threat  and  Low  Watw 
in  the  States 

(Special  to  Editor  &  PesLiiia,, 

Montreal,  .^ug.  14.— The  belief  kl 
creasing  steadily  here  that  if 
factors  continue  in  the  paper 
higher  prices  for  next  year  are  ineritai, 
The  feeling  of  this  group  ij 
by  a  leading  paper  man  as  followj 
“In  my  opinion  it  does  seem  as  ifft, 
will  have  to  be  increased  for  severj-”* 
sons.  First,  the  Quebec  govemnw*  fc 
poses  to  increase  the  sturapage 
Second,  many  of  the  paper 
have  suffered  a  great  deal  froTi 
losses,  and  arc  obliged  to  cut  tinbe, 
areas  for  which  they  were  not  prtfjn 
.\lso,  they  will  have  to  cut  mort 
their  requirements  thereby  swelling - 
inventories  and  increasing  their  nn 
charges.  Third,  the  wages  in  de  ng 
and  at  the  mills  have  been  increaiH^ 
show  signs  of  further  increasing.  Fog 
the  low  water  in  the  States  is  creatg; 
shortage  of  ground  wood,  and  it  is  ^ 
Canadian  ground  wood  pulp  will  bt , ' 
ing  around  $50  a  ton  this  coming  fdr 
winter,  consequently  raising  the  cut. 
newsprint  at  American  mills. 

“Fifth,  the  talk  of  embargo  hs. 
more  or  less  indeterminate  effect,  I* - 
tendency  is  to  create  the  idea  of  r- 
the  cost  of  wood  for  .\merican  milk,: 
consequently  increasing  cost  of  it- 
newsprint.” 

Fifth  More  Pulpwood  Und 

Consumption  of  pulpwood  b 
United  States  during  1922  was  211; 
cent  greater  than  in  1921,  the  !>:■% 
ment  of  Commerce  announces.  rl 
total  consumption  last  year  as  rti-l 
by  241  mills  was  5,548,842  cords.  I 


MUST  SPEED  TREE  PLANTING 

Forestry  College  Blames  Paper  Busi¬ 
ness  Atrophy  on  Dwindling  Forests 

“Labor  and  industry  sorely  need  more 
forests  in  this  country.  The  sooner  we 
start  planting  trees  on  an  adequate  scale, 
the  sooner  will  the  threat  to  one  of  our 
big  business  interests  disappear.” 

This  is  the  gist  of  a  report  just  issued 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of  For¬ 
estry,  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  United 
States  pulp  and  paper  mills  would  be 
compelled  to  locate  in  Canada  or  shut 
down  if  an  embargo  on  pulp  wood  should 
be  enforced  by  the  Dominion. 

The  report  states  the  tendency  toward 
atrophy  of  the  lumber  and  paper  business 
is  largely  due  to  the  dwindling  forests 
and  growing  remoteness  of  supply.  In 
1919,  according  to  the  report,  839,000 
persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  products,  while  in  1921  there 
were  only  675,000.  The  total  value  of 
lumber  and  lumber  products  in  1921  was 
$2,429,500,000  against  $3,070,072,000  in 
1919. 

SLASH-BURNING  LIMITED 

New  Brunswick  Acts  to  Halt  Devas¬ 
tation  of  Pulp  Forests 

■At  the  request  of  publishers  and  pulp 
and  paper  men  in  New  Brunswick,  the 
Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines 
of  New  Brunswick  Province  banned 
slash-burning  except  in  the  fall  months. 
It  had  been  contended  that  many  of  the 
forest  fires  that  devastated  pulpwood  and 
timber  lands  had  been  created  by  slash 
fires. 

In  the  past  slash  fires  have  been  per- 
mittixl  during  the  month  of  May  without 
permits,  and  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year  with  permits.  It  is  alleged 
that  two-thirds  of  the  slash  fires  have 


l)een  started  without  the  required  permits 
and  consequently  enforcement  of  the 
slash-burning  ban  may  not  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory.  New  Brunswick  lost  heavily  in 
pulpwood  during  the  present  year,  and 
drastic  means  must  be  adopted  to  con¬ 
serve  the  undevastated  territories.  In¬ 
crease  rf  fire  wardens  is  believed  essen¬ 
tial. 

NEW  LEVY  ON  PULP  MEN 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Assessments 
Raised  in  New  Brunswick 

The  Workman’s  Compensation  Board 
of  New  Brunswick  has  announced  an  in¬ 
crease  in  assessment  on  pulp  and  paper 
companies.  The  increase  on  pulp  and 
paper  mills  will  be  $2,  and  on  logging, 
booming,  rafting  and  river  driving  op¬ 
erations  $4.  The  pulp  and  paper  com¬ 
panies  have  been  fighting  for  a  reduction 
in  assessment. 

Paper  Co.  Bonds  for  Employees 

The  Itasca  Paper  and  Prairie  River 
Power  Companies,  both  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  Printing 
Company,  have  issued  $5^,000  in  gold 
bonds,  of  which  $20,000  has  lx:en  re¬ 
served  for  employees  desiring  to  invest. 

To  Riverside  Pulp  Stockholders 

Newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
which  are  stockholders  in  the  Riverside 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  are  asked  by  Bert  F. 
Kline,  managing  editor  of  the  Homstead 
( Pa. )  Daily  Messenger,  to  get  in  touch 
with  him  to  their  advantage. 

Paper  Co.  Sets  500,000  Trees 

The  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
pany,  paper  manufacturers,  has  completed 
planting  400,000  spruce  aiid  100,000  pop¬ 
lar  seedlings  on  its  Potato  Knob  tract  at 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. 


Kentucky  Is  In  On  | 
Prosperity’s  Pickup!. 

The  survey  at  Washington  just  released  by  the  Department  oi 
Labor  shows  that  31  cities  including  LOUISVILLE  reported 
INCREASED  EMPLOYMEN'T  for  June,  that  enlarged  activitw 
in  city  and  state  continue  despite  the  fact  that  July  and  August 
are  ordinarily  considered  as  slow  months.  Besides  the  outlook  for 
increased  Fall  and  Winter  business  is  most  favorable  for  Kentucky 
which  is  among  the  states  enjoying  good  times. 

Manufacturers  of  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Who  are  casting  about  for  a  profitable  market  can  make  no  mistake 
in  using  the  columns  of 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

This  prosperous  territory  which  includes  Kentucky  and  Southeru 
Indiana  can  be  effectively  covered  at  one  cost  by  the  sole  use  of 
The  Herald.  Advertisers  seeking  to  capture  this  rich  and  profit¬ 
able  market  are  urged  not  to  let  this  opportunity  slip  through  their 
fingers. 

Take  the  matter  up  NOH”  ivith  yaur  Agency,  H’n'fr  or  wire  ur  direct 
or  consult  uith  any  yf  our  representatr  es  nearest  to  you.  Confirm 
these  facts  and  you*U  use-- 

r  ascBioE^moPoiT -1  Louisville  Her^d 

i  iNDTANAPOUS^TAli  »  “Kentucky’s  Greatest  NewspeptC 

i  MJTSVIUB  HeCAU)  Rem-sssnutiv.. 

:  itoMoimiwNKBo  ' 

DENVERTIMES  Lytton  Buildinc  . CUue 

?  Mjncie  Star  ||  geo.  m.  kohn 

■^1  TECBEHAUTESM  . 

^  R.  J.  BIDWELL 

wQ  _ Market  Street .  Sen  Fivedm 

QiiAUTY  Publication^  Timee  bu* . Lot 
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“TUBS”  IN  PHILLY  KEEP 
UP  CHARITY  WORK 

NfW.ptP*'-  Men’i  Organitation  Again 
Fttet  5.000  Poor  Children  with 
Tri»  Speaker,  Ice  Cream 
and  Everything 


Among  those  who  have  fostered  the 
movement  and  have  seen  it  through  are 
Director  of  Public  Safety  James  T. 
Cortelyou.  Judge  J.  Willis  Martin,  Judge 
John  McDievitt,  Assistant  District  At¬ 
torneys  Maurice  J.  Speiser  and  Charles 
Edwin  Fox;  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  a 
leading  criminal  lawyer;  Arthur  Joyce, 
city  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger ;  Jacob 
Schwartz,  policital  reporter  of  the  In¬ 
quirer;  James  Bennett,  former  city 


NEW  YORK  CALL  SOLD 
TO  nVE  LABOR  UNIONS 


Socialist  Newtpapar  Is  Roorganised 
with  $125,000  Additional  Cap¬ 
ital  and  Plans  a  Larger 
Publication 


Sigel  School  and  McKinley  High  School, 
St.  Louis.  He  first  got  employment  in 
New  York  on  the  Evening  Journal  in 
1920.  Last  November  he  went  to  the 
World.  He  went  to  St.  Louis  the  end  of 
June  to  visit  his  parents,  but  continued 
to  do  his  daily  comic  square,  "The  Life 
of  Reilly."  He  had  planned  to  return  to 
New  York  next  week.  According  to  his 
father,  he  was  engaged  to  Miss  Viola 
Schubert  of  St.  Louis. 


.  t  quirer;  lames  nenneit,  lormer  city  c-  .  .  . .  . 

In  celebration  of  thtir  fourth  j^ar  of  Evening  Public  Ledger;  .  “nions,  with  the  aid  of  the 

rtal  achievement  amwig  the  p^r  children  c-_„p|  ij  Warnock  oublicitv  director  Fund  for  Public  Service,  ere-  ,  w,  r.  •/'l-  n  ia<a 

of  Philadelphia,  the  Cubs,  a  philantlnopic  ^  Episcopal  Diocese;  Fr^k  Short,  Charles  Garland,  have  purchased  •"  Chicago  Oct  18-19 
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ornnization  of  newspaper  wn,  enter 
^  5,000  youngsters  at  Shibe  Park 

'^*^fans,  including  14  Chinese,  and 
itpresentatives  of  all  other  races  and 
meds  saw  their  third  hero  in  action.  In 
1921  they  watched  Babe  Ruth.  In  1922 
iho-  admired  Tyrus  Cobb.  This  year 
(ho-  feasted  their  eyes  on  Tris  Speaker. 

WTiile  Tris  entertained  the  throng 
which  had  been  transported  to  the  scene 
0  bases,  there  was  a  great  devouring  of 
peanuts,  ice  cream,  pop  and  so  forth. 

George  Zacharias.  a  police  reporter, 
covering  an  assignment  one  gloomy  day 
some  four  years  ago.  stooped  to  pat  a 
voungster  on  the  head. 

■  i  wanta  see  a  real  actor,”  remarked 
the  child.  “I  wanta  see  a  big  show.” 

Zaclarias  went  to  worlc  and  that 
Christmas,  a  loyal  band  of  newspaper 
men  negotiated  with  the  leading  theatre 
managers  and  the  “Cubs  Circuit  Vaude- 
rilk’’  was  formed,  taking  merriment, 
tovs  and  candy  into  homes  “on  the  beat.” 
Fw  two  years,  the  boys  packed  the  candy 
in  the  reporters’  room  in  City  Hall  and 
delivered  it  from  house  to  house  as  the 
actors  relieved  the  tension  of  poverty 
with  their  stuff. 

The  house-to-house  circuit  didn’t  last 
very  lortg.  The  demand  for  “the  Cubs” 
became  too  great. 

So  when  Christmas,  1922,  arrived,  the 
Cabi  had  drafted  several  theatrical  man¬ 
agers  into  the  club,  and  included  prom- 
ineiit  men,  a  majority  of  whom  had  been 
in  the  newspaper  game. 

These  men  wanted  to  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  endowment  of  $5,000,  relieving  the 
Kwspaper  men  of  financial  responsibility. 

“Nothing  doing,”  was  the  reply. 
“Every  member  will  contribute  $5  a  year. 
We  want  to  do  our  part  financially  as 
well  as  in  other  ways.” 

The  membership  was  limited  to  50,  and 
today  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  more  than 
that  number. 

John  Shibe  and  Connie  Mack  both  co- 
Iferated  in  loaning  the  American  League 
y  park.  Frank  Buhler,  directing  the 
Stanley  Company  of  America,  of  moving 
licture  fame  in  Philadelphia ;  Harry  T. 
Jordan,  manager  of  the  B.  F.  Keith  inter- 
[tstt  in  Iliiladelphia ;  judges,  police  of- 
ffcals,  and  others  fell  in  line. 

The  Cubs  are  recognized  in  Philadel- 
Ifhia  today  as  a  live  and  rapidly  develop- 
institution.  There  is  none  of  the 
'ily  overhead  usually  connected  with 
■■hritahle  institutions.  When  a  move- 
1?®!!  is  decided  upon,  the  men  fly  into  it 
'i  tiw  newspaper  spirit  and  clean  up 
assignment.  It  is  a  “go-and-get-it” 
inbatic.n. 


of  the  Record;  Robert  Hoffard,  Bulletin 
nd  Judge  William  M.  Lewis. 


MORE  SKILLED  LABOR  IS 
PRINTING  DEMAND 


Gage  Tells  Empire  School  Graduates 
That  Requirements  of  Better 
Work  Creates  Need  for 
Abler  Craftsmen 


That  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
better  work  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
industries  of  the  country  is  creating  a 
need  for  a  more  skilled  type  of  craftsman 
was  the  opinion  expressed  by  Harry  L. 
Gage,  assistant  director  of  typography  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
speaking  at  the  second  semi-annual  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  the  Empire  State 
School  of  Printing  held  at  Republic  Inn, 
Freeville,  N.  Y.,  .Aug.  11. 

Certificates  were  presented  to  22  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  school,  which  is  supported 
by  the  New  York  State  Publishers’  .As¬ 
sociation. 

Commencement  exercises  followed  a 
dinner,  at  which  John  W.  Baker,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  education  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers’  .Association, 
acted  as  toastmaster.  Baker,  in  a  speech 
reviewing  the  work  of  the  school  since  its 
founding  May  1,  1922,  said : 

“The  printing  and  publishing  industry 
of  .America  has  every  right  to  expect  that 
it  will  attract  men  of  as  high  mental  ca¬ 
pacity  as  the  professions. 

“I  feel  certain  that  many  high  school 
graduates  who  are  now  driving  trucks, 
tending  machines,  and  occupying  other 
‘dead-end’  jobs  will  be  attracted  to  our 
trade.” 

Other  speakers  were:  County  Judge 
Willard  M.  Kent;  Millard  V.  Atwood, 
president  of  the  Central  New  York  Pres* 
.Association ;  Peter  .Amerman,  member  of 
the  graduating  class;  Frank  E.  Gannett 
of  Rochester,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers’  Association,  and  Ross 
Kellogg,  director  of  the  school. 

Brady  Buy*  Into  Oregon  Paper 

John  L.  Brady  has  acquired  an  interest 
in  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  and  has 
become  editor  of  that  paper.  His  pur¬ 
chase  includes  all  the  stock  held  for  eight 
years  by  Stephen  A.  Stone,  but  Mr. 
Stone  will  remain  on  the  news  staff  of 
the  Statesmaa  Mr.  Brady  recently 
sold  the  Salina  (Kan.)  Daily  Union  of 
which  he  had  been  publisher. 


the  controlling  interest  in  the  New  York 
Call,  Socialist  newspaper,  according  to 
S.  John  Block,  president  of  the  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  Co-operative  Association, 
former  publishers. 

The  new  publishing  company,  with 
$125,000  additional  capital,  is  planning  a 
larger  publication,  with  a  wider  appeal 
and  more  adequate  correspondence. 

The  .Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers,  the  Fur  Workers 
Union,  the  Fancy  Leather  Workers 
Union,  and  the  Web  Pressmen’s  Union 
are  the  five  units  concerned  in  the  deal. 

The  editorial  policy,  Mr.  Block  pre¬ 
dicts,  will  continue  Socialistic  and  in 
support  of  any  political  party  indorsed 
by  organized  labor. 

Evans  Gark,  of  the  Labor  Bureau, 
Inc.,  becomes  business  manager  of  the 
reorganized  paper.  It  is  expected  Nor¬ 
man  Thomas,  editor  of  the  World  To¬ 
morrow,  will  be  offered  the  post  of 
editor,  while  Heber  Blankenhorn, 
formerly  associated  with  the  Sun,  will 
be  made  managing  editor. 


The  meeting  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  La 
Salle,  CThic^^go,  Oct.  18  and  19.  Ses¬ 
sions  on  Ctet.  18  will  be  devoted  to  de¬ 
partmental  business  under  the  ciuirman- 
ship  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  representing  each  division. 
At  these  meetings  problems  relating  to 
each  individual  division  will  be  discussed 
and  the  results  passed  on  to  the  annual 
meeting  Oct.  19.  At  the  latter  meeting 
election  of  officers  will  take  place. 


New  Intertype  Weitem  Office 

The  Intertype  Corporation  has  opened 
another  sales  office  in  the  Western  terri¬ 
tory,  at  1240  South  Main  street,  Braun 
building,  Los  Angeles.  It  is  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Elmer  H.  Hostetler,  four  years 
sales  representative  in  the  Southern 
California  territory. 


COMIC  ARTIST  ENDS  UFE 


Strain  of  Work  Believed  to  Have 
Crased  Oliver  Dickman,  21 

Leaving  a  note  saying  “Life  is  too 
great,”  Oliver  G.  Dickman,  aged  21,  a 
comic  artist  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  committed  suicide 
.Aug  15.  by  asphyxiation  in  St.  Louis. 

Young  Dickman  was  educated  at  the 


Manldewics  a*  Playwright 

The  next  production  of  the  “Greenwich 
Village  Follies”  will  include  a  sketch 
written  by  Herman  J.  Mankiewicz  of  the 
dramatic  department  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Mankiewicz  also  supplied  a  play 
recently  to  Livingston  Platt,  producer. 


Two  N.  Y.  Times  Employe*  Wed 

Howard  R.  Humphrey  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  department  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  Miss  Rose  R.  Berkery  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  department  were  married  re¬ 
cently.  Humphrey  has  been  with  the 
Times  13  years,  and  his  bride  three  years. 
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The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 


Hanna  Paper  Corporatiem 

NEWSPRINT 

Daily  Capacity  425  Tona 


WE  SOLICIT  YOUR  INQUIRIES 

GENERAL  SALES  OmCE 
30  East  42n<l  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Ckkag*  nttsinurth 

**•■•**  McCormick  BMg.  1117  PwiMn  lu 


Foundation  First— Then 
Skyscrapers! 

Two — three — four  months’  work  is  put  into 
the  building  of  a  skyscraper  before  so  much  as 
the  first  beam  points  upward. 

Wasted  time  and  effort?  No — the  whole 
building  to  come  will  depend  on  the  strength 
and 'security  of  its  underlying  foundations! 

And  when  a  newspaper  builds  its  Classified 
Advertising  for  permanent  dominance,  it  first 
invests  time  and  money  in  a  sure  foundation 
for  future  success.  It  prepares  scientifically  for 
giving  public  service  and  winning  public  good 
will. 

But  once  the  groundwork  and  structure  of 
our  National  Standard  Methods  of  Classified 
Promotion  are  in  place,  the  medium  stands — 
like  the  completed  skyscraper — a  thing  of 
permanent  value  and  increasingly  large  returns. 

Foundations  first — then  Classified  mediums! 

Our  bookUt,  **Arehitmct§  of  ClaagiHod  AAvortismg,** 
toU$  hoot  wm  ctm  huiid  your  m^imm  for  lonlinf 
toudornhip — from  tho  groumd  up.  Writo  for  it. 

THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM,  INC. 

International  Classified  Advertising  Counsellors 

Otis  Building  Philadelphia 
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GEORGE  B.  SHARPE  DIES 
SUDDENLY 


President  of  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  Is  Deeply  Mourned 
by  Associates  —  Heart 
Attack  Fatal 


('■F.osGE  B.  Sharpe 


George  Bertram  Sharpe,  aged  40,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine 
Company,  died 
suddenly  of  an 
acute  heart  at¬ 
tack,  while  swim- 
ing  Aug.  10  at 
Algonquin  Park, 

Ontario. 

Mr.  Sharpe 
went  to  Algon¬ 
quin  Park  from 

I  >ctroit  on  his 
vacation,  four 
days  before  his 
death.  On  the 
morning  of  Aug. 

10,  he  went  out 
alone  for  an  early  plunge,  and  an  hour 
later  his  body  was  found  at  the  lx)ttom 
of  the  lake.  The  water  at  this  time  of 
year  is  extremely  cold  and  it  is  suppose<l 
that  it  affected  his  heart,  known  to  have 
been  weak.  Just  before  leaving  Detroit, 
he  had  completed  a  successful  sales  cam- 
|>aign  for  the  Burroughs  company,  and 
was  worn  out  from  a  Inisy  year’s  work. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  advertis¬ 
ing  men  in  the  country.  Bf)rn  in  l^r- 
ham,  Canada,  he  later  moved  to  Benning¬ 
ton,  \’t.  When  he  was  27  years  old,  he 
commenced  his  advertising  career.  Prom 
1904  to  1907,  he  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Stndebaker  Corporation.  I'or 

I I  years  thereafter  he  occupierl  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  with  the  De  Laval  Separator 
Company  of  New  York,  and  from  1918 
to  1921  he  was  advertising  manager  of 

'the  Cleveland  Tractor  Company,  next 
joining  the  Burroughs  company. 

Since  last  November,  Sharpe  had  been 
president  of  the  A.  of  N.  A.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  had  served  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  organization. 
He  represented  the  A.  of  N.  A.  on  the 
National  Advertising  Commission,  and 
during  the  Atlantic  City  convention  was 
a  member  of  the  national  program  com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
early  presidents  of  the  New  York  .■Xd- 
vertising  Qub  and  an  organizer  of  the 
Detroit  Adcraft  Club. 

The  burial  was  in  Bennington,  Vt., 
Aug.  14.  .Attending  the  funeral  services 
were  many  prominent  advertising  men, 
including :  P.  L.  Thompson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  John  Neville  Boyle,  general 
counsel,  of  the  A.  of  N.  A. ;  Earl  Pear¬ 
son,  educational  director  of  the  A.  A.  of 
W. ;  and  President  H.  H.  Giarles.,  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel  J.  N.  Boyle,  and  Secretary 
Oifton  D.  Jockson,  all  of  the  New  York 
-Advertising  Club.  The  Burroughs  Add¬ 
ing  Machine  Company  was  represented 
by  L.  V.  Britt,  general  sales  manager ; 
F.  C.  Rinsche.  W.  C.  Sproull.  W.  O. 
Mick,  all  of  Detroit ;  and  E.  M.  Pitten- 
ger.  New  York  representative. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  all  A.  N.  A. 
members,  the  executive  conunittee  ex¬ 
presses  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  the 
late  president.  The  letter  follows  in 
part: 

“It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  and 
great  personal  loss  that  the  executive 
committee  has  the  sad  duty  of  announc¬ 
ing  to  the  members  of  this  association 
the  death  of  our  president. 

“First  as  a  member  company  repre- 
-sentative,  then  as  a  director,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  and  finally  president — to  which  of¬ 
fice  he  was  unanimously  elected  last  No¬ 
vember.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  had  closely  at 
heart  the  purposes  and  work  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  and  has  .served  the  association 
with  characteristic  faithfulness  and  abil¬ 
ity.” 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  publisher’s  represen¬ 
tative,  who  served  as  director  of  the  New 
York  Advertising  Club  when  Sharpe 
was  president,  declared  he  had  at  that 
time  learned  to  estimate  Sharpe’s  “finer 
qualities  at  their  true  value.” 


“  ‘G.  B.'  was  a  real  citizen,”  Carroll 
said,  "and  the  advertising  frateniity  loses 
much  by  his  hurried  exit. 

"lie  was  a  true  friend,  a  devoted  hus¬ 
band  and  father,  and  his  sudden  death 
is  a  great  loss.” 

h'arl  Pearson,  educational  director  of 
the  .\.  -A.  C.  of  W.  paid  glowing  tribute 
to  his  departed  advertising  associate.  He 
said : 

“The  men  who  really  appreciated  the 
worth  of  George  Sharix;,  and  there  were 
hundreds  who  did,  had  come  to  appre¬ 
ciate  him  l)ecause  of  the  fine,  clean  spirit 
that  was  in  the  man ;  his  breadth  of  in¬ 
terests  ;  his  solid,  substantial,  business¬ 
like  ability,  and  the  generous  way  in 
which  he  gave  of  his  time  and  efforts  for 
the  benefit  of  advertising. 

“It  was  George  Sharpe  who  suggested 
the  placing  of  emphasis  on  the  saying 
attributed  to  Roosevelt :  ‘Every  man 
owes  some  of  his  time  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  profession  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs.’ 

“George  Sharpe  believed  in  this  senti¬ 
ment  and  it  had  an  important  influence 
on  his  life’s  work,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.” 

EDWIN  FLEMING  DIES  AT  75 


Dean  of  Western  New  York  Had 
Career  of  Half-Century 

Edwin  Fleming,  aged  75,  dean  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  newspaper  men,  died  Aug. 
13  in  a  hospital  in  Meadville,  Pa.  His 
newspaper  career  covered  a  period  of 
more  than  50  years.  Following  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  tile  University  of  Michigan 
in  1870,  he  became  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Tribune.  For  more  than  10 
years  he  represented  the  New  A’ork 
Journal  of  Commerce,  the  New'  A’ork 
Bulletin,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  as  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent.  In  1885  Mr.  Fleming  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  hold¬ 
ing  that  position  until  1897.  He  was  one 
of  the  foremost  supporters  of  President 
Cleveland,  and  an  intimate  friend. 

-After  serving  as  treasurer  of  the  Pan- 
-American  Exposition,  Mr.  Fleming  began 
the  publication  of  the  Buffalo  Chronicle, 
a  financial  newspaper.  He  was  its  pub¬ 
lisher  from  1903  to  1905,  returning  to  the 
Courier  as  associate  editor  in  1905  and 
retaining  that  position  until  his  fatal  ill¬ 
ness  caused  his  retirement. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Gridiron  club 
in  Wa.shington  and  of  numerous  Buffalo 
organizations.  The  widow  survives. 

MAGAZINE  EMPLOYES  KILLED 


^btluarij 

yHOMAS  H.  WRIGHT,  aged  74, 
died  Aug.  7  at  Bellefontaine,  O., 
his  native  town,  of  paralysis,  from  which 
he  had  suffered  since  1915.  He  started 
out  as  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Denver, 
then  was  an  assistant  clerk  in  Congress, 
from  which  job  he  got  an  apixiintment 
in  the  Treasury  Department.  Then  he 
entered  newspaper  work  on  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Times,  jumping  to  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  and  returning  to  Washington  as 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Trihune. 
In  turn  he  became  connected  with  the 
Washington  Critic,  the  Bellefontaine 
Press,  the  Springfield  Times,  and  the 
New  York  Herald,  working  in  the 
metropolis  until  1890. 

Joseph  Young,  aged  62,  for  40  years 
a  newspaper  man  in  Hudson  County, 
N.  J.,  died  -Aug.  10  at  Union  Hill,  from 
a  throat  affection.  For  28  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  Hudson  Dispatch  as 
reporter,  city  editor,  and  for  the  last  10 
years  as  head  of  its  collection  depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 

Robert  F.  Wilson,  advertising  agent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  San  Francisco,  died  Aug.  4.  He 
had  been  with  the  railroad  20  years. 

Charles  M.  McIntire,  aged  70,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Plow  and  Anvil,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Winfield,  Kan.,  died  recently. 

William  A.  Freperich,  aged  75,  for 
many  years  a  printer  in  Detroit,  was 
killecl  by  an  automobile  recently. 

JuncF-  Carrick  W.  Heiskell,  aged  87, 
father  of  Fred  Heiskell,  publisher  of  the 
Little  Rock  (.Ark.)  (iazette,  died  re¬ 
cently.  He  was  a  Confederate  veteran. 

Irvin  Switzi.er,  aged  75,  one  time  edi¬ 
tor  and  publi.sher  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Statesman,  and  for  the  past  28  years 
registrar  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
is  dead.  * 

Harrv  R.  Guest,  aged  38,  Michigan 
advertising  writer,  and  brother  of  Edgar 
A.  Guest,  Detroit  Free  Press  poet,  died 
at  his  summer  home  in  Harrisville,  Mich. 
Starting  as  a  printer,  he  took  up  adver¬ 
tising  and  has  been  on  the  advertising 
staffs  of  several  Detroit  firms. 

William  David  Brickei.l,  aged  71, 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Iron  Clay 
Brick  Company  and  former  owner  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  died  at  his 


summer  home  near  Columbus  A  • 

George  McGuican,  aged 
years  a  columnist  on  the  Yonnw  * 
A’cidcator,  and  fomterly  with  the^ 
sas  City  Star,  died  Aug.  10. 

Ch. ARLES  Mills  Russell,  seed 
who  m  1896-99  was  .Albany  corrKnomU 
for  the  New  A’ork  Sun  and  Tribim/S 
suddenly  Aug.  1 1  after  a  short 
his  home  in  Pelham  -Manor,  N. 

Jo.sEPH  S.  Tincey,  foreman  in  the  ifc 
chanical  department  of  the  Salt  I? 
City  Deseret  News,  is  dead  after 
illness.  He  had  been  connected  vtith 
printing  department  of  the  News* 
years.  He  was  a  bishop  of  the  MonnT 
Church.  ^ 

M.  \V.  Cummings,  Superintendents 
Public  Schools  of  Olyphant,  Pa 
father  of  John  M.  Cummings 
reiwrter  of  the  Philadelphia  ReamfS 
Aug.  5  in  the  Lankenau  Hospiul,  lU 
delphia,  following  an  operation. 

George  Gath,  aged  72,  former  yL 
lisher  of  the  -Attica  (N.  Y.)  News,  fa 
in  the  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  after, 
long  illness.  He  also  had  been  assodfa 
with  Buffalo  and  I^ckport  newspajas 

John  Voi-z,  aged  87,  father  of  I# 
John  R.  Volz,  editor  of  the  (athfc 
Bulletin  of  St.  Paul,  died  at  Farilfa 
Minn.,  .Aug.  6. 

Charles  F.  Latham,  aged  57,  adie 
tising  man,  long  with  the  Intematifa 
Correspondence  Schools,  died  at 
Maine  General  Hospital  in  Bangor.  Bt 
wa.-,  a  native  of  Indianapolis. 

Cait.  Charles  U  Edwards,  for  J 
years  business  manager  of  the  Let 
Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record  aiid« 
time  president  of  the  old  New  Jersey  Ef 
itorial  Association,  died  .Aug.  9.  Hei* 
a  former  commixlore  of  the  Sots 
Shrewslx?rry  Ice  Boat  and  Yacht  CH 
His  widow  and  son  survive. 

-Mrs.  -Amelia  Gere  -Mason,  aged  , 
essayist  and  magazine  contributor,  & 
-Aug.  1 1  in  the  Virginia  Hotel,  (Jhic^ 

Leon  A.  B.  Baradet,  formerly  i  om 
IKisitor  on  the  New  York  Herald  lot  jl 
years,  died  -Aug.  12  at  i'lashmg,  L.  L* 
after  a  long  illness.  His  widow  audit 
survive. 

Randaix  Parrish,  aged  65,  who  It- 
fore  becoming  a  novelist  was  a  newspiRr 
man  in  Denver,  Omaha  and  Sioux  Git, 
besides  managing  newspapers  in  Xelina 
and  Illinois,  died  Aug  8  at  his  Ikhki 
Peoria.  Ill. 


Six  Women  in  Christian  Herald  Char¬ 
ity  Party  Scalded  to  Death 

Six  -women  were  killed  and  seven  in¬ 
jured,  when  a  sightseeing  bus  in  which 
they  were  riding  crashed  into  a  concrete 
mixer  on  the  night  of  Aug.  9,  near 
Nyack,  N.  Y.  The  victims  were  all  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Chri.stian  Herald,  New 
York,  who  had  spent  the  day  celebrating 
the  13th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Christian  Herald’s  children’s  home  at 
Upper  Nyack.  .A  pipe  on  the  mixer 
burst,  enveloping  all  the  passengers  in 
clouds  of  scalding  steam. 

The  dead  were:  Miss  Jean  Reda,  18; 
Louise  Artz,  30;  Lilliam  Thompson,  28; 
Ivoretta  Younger,  18;  Mrs.  Jessica  Town¬ 
send.  41 ;  and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Beekman,  68. 

MYSTERY  IN  CAMP  DEATH 


Body  of  Estey,  Boston  Paper  Employee, 
Disappears  in  Canada 

A.  B.  Estey  of  Boston,  said  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  business  office  of  a 
Boston  daily,  died  under  mysterious  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  Bayswatcr,  N.  B.,  recently. 
The  body  disappeared  from  the  camp  in 
which  death  took  place,  and  two  com¬ 
panions  of  Estey  also  vanished.  Both 
are  said  to  have  accompanied  Estey  fr^ 
Boston  to  eastern  (Canada  on  a  vacation 
trip.  Estey  is  said  to  have  carried  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  his  person. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Rickard  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
a  summer  resident^  in  Bays  water,  is  de¬ 
manding  an  investigation.  Estey  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  widow  and  mother  in  Boston. 
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Some  itern*  from  Ixinilon,  England,  that  will  show  how  the  Advertising  and  Publishing 
Men  of  (.reat  Britain  are  pre|>aring  and  building  for  the  Creat  Advertising  Convention 
in  lanidon,  in  May-June,  1924. 

By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

(l.onJoH  Editor,  Editos  &  Publishis) 


Grief  at  Death  of  President — The 
members  of  the  British  delegation  are  ■ 
deep  in  their  expressions  of  grief  at  the 
passing  of  President  Harding.  His  gra¬ 
cious  presence  and  greeting  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  VV'hite  House  on  June  12  last 
was  regarded  by  all  as  the  crowning  com¬ 
pliment  to  a  wonderful  trip  and  his  hopies 
for  the  success  of  the  British  convention 
will  be  treasured  by  all  who  met  him. 

Special  Convention  Offices  in  Lon¬ 
don — I  understand  that  the  work  of 
organizing  the  1924  advertising  conven¬ 
tion  in  London  is  already  assuming  such 
proportions  that  h  has  been  necessary  to 
secure  a  special  suite  of  offices  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  staff  and  permit  unimpeded 
handling  of  details.  A  location  has  been 
found  on  Southampton  Row,  I  believe, 
off  Kingsway,  in  the  West  Central  dis¬ 
trict.  Andrew  Milne,  organizing  secre¬ 
tary,  will  be  in  charge. 

Who  Will  Hold  Back  from  London, 
1924? — One  of  the  things  most  freely 
commented  upon  among  the  deleg^ates  in 
London  is  the  fact  that  at  Atlantic  City 
there  was  such  a  complete  unanimity  and 
harmOTy  in  the  assorted  ranks  of  the 
American  advertising  men.  Our  people 
here  were  vastly  impressed  with  the  “get- 
together"  spirit,  the  sinking  of  differ¬ 
ences,  and  the  open-hearted  generosity  of 
the  men  of  one  State  or  one  club  to  those 
of  all  others.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  bigness  and  altruism  that  made  the 
average  Englishman  gasp.  These  reflec¬ 
tions  arose  from  a  doubt  that  is  being 
expressed  in  some  directions  as  to 
whether  a  few  prominent  men  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  publishing  circles,  who  up  to 
now  have  refrained  from  exhibiting  any 
interest  in  the  British  convention,  will 
actually  carry  that  inactivity  to  the  point 
of  deliberate  abstention  next  year.  One 
distinguished  member  of  the  British 
party  told  me  that  he  had  gathered  this 
feeling  arose  from  jealousy  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  men  in  question  did 
not  accompany  the  delegation  to  America. 
These  exceptions  are  few,  of  course,  and 
they  do  not  include  any  man  who  is 
known  in  the  United  States.  Personally, 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  in  this 
country  associated  with  advertising  or 
publishsing  who  can  be  small-minded 
enough  to  withhold  his  assistance,  co¬ 
operation,  and  goodwill  in  the  British 
convention.  As  it  happens,  I  know  quite 
well  the  individuals  referred  to,  and  from 
their  records  feel  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  once  they  are  approached  there 
will  be  no  more  willing  helpers,  no  more 
courteous  hosts,  and  no  more  eager  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  welcome  to  America. 

Next  Year’s  Convention  Date — Va¬ 
rious  people  in  this  country  have  asked 
me  when  the  date  of  the  British  conven¬ 
tion  next  year  is  to  be  fixed.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  definitely  arranged,  opinions 
ranging  between  the  first  week  in  June 
and  the  middle  of  July.  Everybody  here 
is  anxious  to  see  the  matter  decided 
quickly,  so  that  forward  plans  may  be 
made  without  delay.  I  understand  that 
the  executives  are  discussing  the  point, 
but  that  the  actual  dates  are  hardly  like¬ 
ly  to  be  announced  until  the  British  dele¬ 
gation  meets  in  September. 

Two  British  Delegates  Still  in  U.  S. 
— Two  of  the  British  delegates  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  still  remain  on  your  side, 
engaged  on  matters  associated  with  their 
business.  These  are  W.  H.  Dunkley  and 
E.  E.  Futcher,  the  principal  and  works 
manager  respectively  of  I^nkleys’,  Ltd., 
baby  carriage  manufacturers,  of  Birming¬ 
ham. 


Sir  Robert  Baird  and  Philadelphia 
— Sir  Robert  Baird  prints  in  the  Belfast 
Telegraph  an  interesting  letter  received 
while  he  was  in  Philadelphia  with  the 
British  delegation  as  a  guest  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club.  The  writer  was  a  I 
Belfast  man  who  had  made  good  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  letter,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  a  whole  column  in  the  Belfast 
Tel^raph,  told  of  some  interesting  asso¬ 
ciations  with  Belfast,  advertising,  and  the 
VVanamaker  store  at  which  the  delegates 
were  entertained  to  luncheon.  The 
writer  was  John  McClure,  and  the  letter 
says ; 

“I  came  here  from  Belfast  some  33 
years  ago,  and  received  most  of  my 
worth-while  knowledge  through  reading 
your  newspaper  in  the  country.  For  a 
while  I  lived  in  Belfast  and  day  after 
day  I  stood  outside  your  place,  sniffing 
the  fragrance  of  printing  ink  and  wonder¬ 
ing  at  the  mysteries  held  in  its  depths. 
Probably  it  is  not  strange  that  I  should 
now  be  superintendent  of  VVanamaker’s 
printing  department  in  Philadelphia.” 

Advertising  Man’s  “Consolation” 
Visit — Samson  Clark,  of  the  Samson 
Clark  Advertising  Service,  London,  tells 
me  that  he  has  persuaded  his  co-director, 

J.  G.  P.  Hunt,  to  make  a  trip  to  the 
States,  and  he  left  London  today  (Aug. 
3).  Mr.  Hunt  was  included  right  up  to 
the  last  moment  in  the  British  delegation 
in  June  last,  but  business  affairs  pre¬ 
vented  his  sailing.  Mr.  Clark  says 
he  was  so  impressed  with  what  he 
saw  and  leamrf  that  he  determined 
to  get  Mr.  Hunt  to  make  this  trip 
as  a  sort  of  “consolation  visit,”  and  has 
planned  for  him  to  tour  New  York,  New 
Haven,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Dayton, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Buffalo, 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Meredith  Appointment  Pleases. — 
Every  satisfaction  is  expressed  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  President  Holland  should  have 
selected  E.  T.  Meredith  to  be  chairman 
of  the  On-to-London  Committee  of  the 
A.  A.  C  W.  on  your  side  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  attendance  at  the  1924  Convention 
in  London.  The  name  of  E.  T.  Meredith 
is  associated  among  Britishers  with  the 
fine  work  he  accomplished  in  spreading 
our  gospel  between  the  Milwaukee  and 
Atlantic  City  conventions,  and  to  know 
that  we  have  again  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  so  sympathetic  and  practical  a 
helper  is  to  all  of  us  in  England  an  as¬ 
surance  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone 
to  ensure  a  big  party  for  London,  1924. 

And  the  members  of  the  British  dele¬ 
gation  who  met  Mr.  Meredith  during 
their  recent  visit  are  more  than  delighted 
to  learn  of  this  appointment.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  under  consideration,  and  that  one 
such  prospective  member  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  London  by  the  time  these  lines 
are  in  print. 

Wilke*-Barre  Paper  Expand* 

The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times- 
Leader  has  acquired  the  property  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House  in  the  rear  of  its 
present  building,  which  it  will  make  over 
to  house  a  new  Hoe  superspeed  octuple 
press,  with  equipment  to  correspond.  The 
management  plans  to  convert  what  is 
now  the  stage  proper  of  the  theatre  into 
a  first-class  mechanical  plant. 

DeLeon,  Tex.,  Plant  Burned 

Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  De  Leon 
(Tex.)  Free  Press  Company.  A  type¬ 
setting  machine,  presses,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  were  destroyed,  entailing  a  loss  of 
$8,000,  with  insurance  of  $4,000. 


Few  Papers  —  (If  any)  —  svpaas  Iba 
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WHAT  IS  A  NEWSPAPER  WORTH? 

IT  happens  seld(>m  in  a  generation  that  the  price 
paid  for  a  newspaper  property  is  considered  news 
by  press  associations  and  daily  papers.  Probably 
that  is  well  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  daily  newspaper 
proprietors,  who  have  been  considerably  e.xcited  by 
reports  that  President  Harding  received  over  $423,000 
i>{  the  $500,0(X)  that  his  Marion  Star  brought  in  its 
recent  sale.  The  price  is  regarded  as  a  record  for  a 
newspaper  which  had  less  than  11,000  circulation,  and 
is  notably  greater  than  any  reported  for  properties 
of  similar  sire. 

Remarkable  also  is  the  fact  that  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  is  more  and  more  being  divulged  regarding 
prices  paid  for  newspapers.  No  secret  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  with  over  150,000 
.laily  and  well  over  200.0(X)  Sunday  circulation,  cost 
its  new  owners  m<.re  than  $6,000,000.  W'ell  authenti¬ 
cated  in  the  trade  also  are  the  quoted  prices  paid  by 
rormer  Ciovernor  James  M.  Cox  of  $3.50,000  for  the 
Miami  (Ma.)  Metropolis,  and  of  $425,000  for  the 
Canton  COhio)  News.  The  Miami  newspaper  had 
over  9,(K)0  circulation,  the  Canton  property  about 
20,000,  when  Mr.  Cox  assumed  ownership. 

This  week  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Province 
passed  to  the  S'^utbam  intere.sts,  who  are  said  to  have 
paid  $1,000,000  for  control.  Its  advertising  volume 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  over  7.500.000  agate 
lines.  Its  advertising  rate  was  .025  flat,  which  would 
indicate  a  gross  advertising  revenue  for  the  year  of 
almost  $350,000  for  the  year.  Its  circulation  revenue 
for  61,200  readers  daily  would  gross  somewhat  less 
than  $700.0(X)  a  year,  making  a  total  gross  income 
of  almost  $1,000,000  annually,  or  approximately  the 
amount  reported  paid  for  control.  What  its  plant 
and  other  physical  assets  would  appraise  is  not 
known  heyortd  the  circle  of  buyers  and  sellers,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  total  would  not  be  far  from 
toe  value  of  the  stock  outside  of  the  controlling 
interest  purchased. 

President  Harding  was  quoted  as  stating  that  his 
Marion  Star  netted  an  annual  profit  of  $30,000  in 
recent  years.  Assuming  that  amount  as  10  per  cent 
of  the  good  will  value,  the  latter  could  be  set  at 
$3(X).000,  which,  with  the  replacement  value  of  the 
plant,  plus  the  real  estate  and  the  excess  of  bills 
leceivable  over  bills  payable,  might  not  lie  far  from 
the  total  reported  in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Harding’s 
profit  of  $30,000  a  year,  it  may  be  assumed,  was  not 
due  to  swollen  advertising  columns,  but  to  the  careful 
management  given  by  himself  and  his  lieutenants, 
trained  like  himself  i«  the  school  of  journalism 
where  wa.sted  pennies  mean  missed  paydays. 

The  Star  was,  and  is,  a  good  local  newspaper.  .As 
Editor  &  Publisher  stated  immediately  after  the 
President’s  death,  it  is  one  of  the  Ix'st  of  the  500  or 
more  of  its  class.  Abe  backbone  of  the  .American 
press,  but  it  wasn’t  brought  to  that  fame  by  spending 
local  money  for  expensive  news  service  and  machine- 
made  features.  It  was  bought  by  Mr.  Harding  with 
$300  of  borrowed  money,  two  partners  putting  in 
similar  amounts.  That  was  40  years  ago.  when  the 
Star  was  a  town  joke. 

■Almost  40  years  of  back-breaking,  spirit-wearing 
labor  went  into  the  building  of  the  paper  from  a 
$900  wreck  to  a  $.500,000  success.  Probably  only  in 
the  la.st  decade  had  the  revenues  been  in  accordance 
with  the  effort  expended  to  produce  them,  and  it 
must  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Harding  to 
have  received  recognition  of  his  labors  in  the  last 
weeks  of  his  life. 

One  factor  which  no  doubt  helped  to  make  the 
Star’s  price  a  record-breaker  was  that  its  advertising 
rate — 56  cents  an  inch — was  commensurate  w'ith  its 
worth,  by  present  standards.  It  was  too  low,  and 
will  be  so  considered  10  years  from  now,  but  it  is 
higher  than  that  of  many  papers  of  its  class. 

While  Warren  Harding  didn’t  live  to  enjoy  the 
leisure  that  years  of  labor  won  for  him,  he  left  be¬ 
hind  a  strong  property  an^l  a  formula  for  his  fellows. 
He  made  a  good  local  newspaper,  largely  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  sweat  of  his  brow  and  those  of  his  devoted  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  he  sold  what  he  had  to  sell — printed  copies 
and  space  therein — at  a  price  which  would  permit  not 
only  existence  but  growth  and  construction.  .Politics 
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THE  LORD’S  PRAYER. 
Sertion  11. — Matthew  6:9-15. 


9  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye:  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  he  thy 
name. 


10  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 


11  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 


12  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive 
our  debtors. 


13  .And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil:  For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen. 


14  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you: 

15  But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses. 


and  prestige  may  have  entered  into  the  consideration 
which  he  received  at  the  end,  but  it  is  not  probable. 

The  good  will  that  is  being  bought  for  large  sums 
by  shrewd  present-day  newspaper  buyers  is  the  kind 
that  is  measured  by  paid  circulation  and  advertising 
revenues — only. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  FOR  FORESTRY? 
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IF  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  HONOR— 
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WHY  is  there  a  First  Amendment  to  tl»  f 

Constitution  of  the  United  States?  I  ?  ^ 
Even  Federal  judges  do  not  read  it  -  oK  musi 
even  if  they  do.  have  no  conception  of  its  relatiom, 
free  speech  and  a  free  press,  if  we  are  to  bast  o* 
opinion  on  the  decision  of  Judge  Claude  Z.  Lns(  ^ 
rendered  in  Superior,  Wis.,  last  week. 

Editors  of  every  plane  and  reporters  have  bta 
struggling  for  years  with  the  problem  of  “What  j 


There  have  been  times  w  hen  they  seemed  to  hai( 
"guessed  close,”  but  at  no  time  has  it  been  better  th*. 
"What  the  public  wants.” 

Judge  Luse  has  changed  this  for  the  newspape, 
of  his  district  and  particularly  the  Superior  Evnan 
Telegram  by  defining  news  and  the  limits  of  the  fis’ 
dom  of  speech  under  the  Con.stitution  as  somettaj 
that  is  given  for  record  in  his  court. 

Having  reached  the  ripe  age  of  forty-three  yer. 
during  which  period  he  has  gathered  knowledge  ih 
has  been  enhanced  by  two  trying  years  on  the  Fedei 
bench,  J  udge  Luse  has  reached  that  point  in  life  whei 
his  opinion  of  things  that  are  fit  should  be  accepud 
But  in  this  case  we  can’t. 

It  seems  that  John  D.  Mueller,  reporter  for  th 
Superior  Telegram,  was  audacious  and  in  contemp 
to  the  extent  of  interviewing  the  District  .^ttonr 
and  Post  Office  Inspectors  interested  in  the  prosm 
tion  of  the  head  of  a  couple  of  defunct  banks  »ly*« 
trial  was  pending.  • 

Judge  Luse,  with  a  life  job  on  the  Federal  bad 
ahead  of  him,  seems  to  have  gone  far  afield,  whe 
he  announced  that  all  published  stories  or  interviti, 
relating  to  the  case  on  trial  would  make  the  write 
liable  to  contempt  proceedings. 

.Attorney  Hal  S.  Corliett,  of  New  York,  represen- 
ing  Victor  H.  Arnold,  the  defendant,  agred  will; 
Judge  Lu.se  and  stated  with  eloquence  that  “in  th 
great  metropolis  of  New  York  it  is  impossible  to  trr 
a  case  because  of  these  audacious  reporters.’’ 

Judicially  speaking,  contempt  for  the  Consfitulii* 
of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  becoming  mn 
common. 
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j^rTREES  to  Tribunes’’  is  the  title  of  an  interest- 
I  ing  book  on  the  making  of  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  world. 

It  is  of  economic  value  because  the  subject  of 
"trees  and  newspapers"  is  seldom  combined  in  a 
manner  that  gives  every  opportunity  to  study  the 
importance  of  one  to  the  other. 

"Trees  and  newspapers”  is  the  biggest  problem 
before  the  publishing  w’orld  today. 

Canada  half  threatens  a  pulpwood  embargo  to 
protect  her  forests.  Every  publishing  interest  in  the 

l. ’nited  States  has  protested  against  its  enactment, 
but  only  a  few  days  ago  Col.  Henry  Solon  Graves, 
overseer  of  the  A’ale  P'orest  School,  speaking  in 
Montreal,  issued  a  warning  that  the  United  States 
was  cutting  her  forests  five  times  faster  than  the 
timber  was  growing. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company’s  salvaging  department 
is  today  giving  most  of  its  attention  to  the  saving  of 
lumber  as  a  contribution  to  timber  conservation. 

All  Xew  England  States  are  again  turning  to 
forestry  as  a  means  to  natural  wealth. 

Out  in  California  a  real  war  is  being  waged  to 
save  the  famous  redwoods. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  late  John  Wanamaker 
pronounced  present  newspaper  methods  economically 
iinsound  when  he  told  Gordon  H.  Cilley,  his  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  that  advertising  rates  were  too  low  by 
onc-half  and  that  much  space  was  being  wasted  by 
the  use  of  large  type  face  that  carried  a  meaningless 

m. essage. 

Every  one  of  these  questions  is  related  and  all 
arc  vital. 

The  newsprint  problems  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  are  not  going  to  lie  solved  by  protests 
against  a  threatened  embargo  by  Canada  or  any  other 
nation  that  still  has  great  reserves  of  virgin  forest. 

The  timber  wealth  of  the  United  States  has  been 
laid  waste  and  the  wasting  continues.-  One  of  the 
biggest  educational  questions  before  the  newspapers 
of  America  today  is: 

“What  are  you  doing  for  forestry?” 


REPORTING  AGAIN 


PROP.AG.ANDA  is  liecoming  a  rather  carewoit 
subject  for  those  who  enter  debates  on  11* 
subject  of,  “what  is  news.” 

Will  Irwin,  writing  in  Collier’s  Weekly,  howtvtr. 
is  adding  something  new  to  the  subject  as  it  alfecti 
our  life  today.  His  argument  deserves  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  every  man  and  woman  who  is  either  practlciD( 
to  achieve  or  considering  a  continued  career  « 
jc'urnalism. 

Will  Irwin  is  a  good  reporter  and  what  he  has  to 
say  on  the  work  of  other  reporters  cannot  be  passd 
over  lightly. 

While  crediting  Germany  with  the  best-organited 
and  equipped  propaganda  organization  "in  the  histor 
of  the  world,  he  nevertheless  points  out  that  tk 
directing  heads  in  charge  were  graduates  of  modem 
journalism  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  United  Statts. 

V\'e  believe  he  proves  his  point  that  propaganda  is  a 
failure  unless  it  is  based  on  facts  that  have  a  ne*s 
value  and  judged  from  the  wider  influence  d 
acceptable  truth. 

Mr.  Irwin  reaches  two  conclusions  that  are  sdi- 
evident  to  every  person  engaged  in  modern  journals 
— namely,  the  influence  of  the  professional  and  selfish 
propagandist  has  reached  low-tide  and  the  Amenca 
reporter  of  honesty  and  sincerity  has  reached  a  higher  f  Free 
plane  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  te  f  r**? 
profession. 
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F  there  was  ever  any  doubt  about  the  success  of 
the  “On  to  Britain”  movement  the  action  of 
Philadelphia  and  Houston  in  planning  special  ships 
to  carry  delegates  from  those  cities  should  remove  it 
Only  a  few  months  ago  the  .A.  A.  C.  W.  slogan  was 
“On  To  London.”  The  change  merely  indicates  the 
broadening  influence  of  this  coming  Congress  of  the 
business  of  the  world. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  18,  1923 
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irnLBUR  D-  XKSBIT.  vice-prcsi- 
W  dent  of  the  William  H.  Rankin 
r  rwentlv  was  unanimously  elected 
Sddmt,  for  the  I5th  time  of  the  Forty 
Gnb  of  Chicago.  The  club,  said  to  be 
the  oldest  social  organization  of  the  kind 
li  Chicago,  was  organized  33  years  ago. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  memliership 
one  must  excel  in  business,  art,  literature, 
jilvertising  or  music. 

John  Armstrong,  editor  of  the  Olean 

Y )  Evening  Times,  has  lieen  ap- 
l^inted  executive  secretary  of  the  Cat- 
nraugus  County  Tuberculosis  and  Public 
Health  Association. 

C  A  Finnegan,  owner  of  the  Buffalo 
Cotnmercial.  has  returned  after  a 
European  tour.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Finnegan. 

I.  L.  Sturtevant,  publisher  of  the 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Record- Herald,  won  the 
president’s  cup  at  the  Wausau  Country 
Club.  There  were  32  entries. 

The  term  of  Carlos  Avery,  for  13  years 
Stite  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  of 
Minnesota,  has  expired  and  he  will  re¬ 
sume  the  management  of  his  paper,  the 
Hutchinson  Leader. 

Hal  Fink,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Xew  Y'ork  World,  has  been 
notified  of  his  appointment  as  a  vice- 
president  of  the  -Association  of  News¬ 
paper  .Advertising  FLxecutives.  the  news¬ 
paper  department  of  the  -A.  A.  _C.  of  W. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  activities  of  the 
association  in  Xew  A'ork  state.  Fink 
!  has  been  connected  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  all  his  life.  He  formerly  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Xew  A’ork 
Herald  and  the  New  A’ork  Evening  Mail. 

Paul  Greer,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  editorial  page  on  the  Omaha  Bee,  has 
been  made  managing  editor. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


Bill  Moon  has  resigned  as  financial 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Xews  and 
may  return  to  Peoria,  111.,  where  he  was 
formerly  city  editor  of  the  Transcript. 

George  C.  Dworshak,  until  recently 
managing  editor  of  the  .Minnesota  Daily, 
student  publication  of  the  L  iiiversity  of 
Minnesota,  is  doing  general  a.ssignmeiiis 
for  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Xews. 

F'loyd  Gibbons,  director  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Foreign  Xews  Service;  I^w- 
rence  Hills,  European  director  of  the 
Xew  A'ork  Herald,  and  Edith  Wharton, 
the  novelist,  were  honored  by  the  French 
government  Aug.  8  with  promotions  in 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

James  Fort  Forsyth  of  the  Forsyth 
Xews  Service,  North  Muskegon,  Mich., 
is  attending  the  military  training  camp 
at  Camp  Custer  during  .August.  He  is 
acting  as  reporter  from  Company  O  on 
the  C.  M.  T.  C.  Review,  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  being  put  out  under  direction  of 
Lieut.  1.  L.  Re  Veal  of  the  Danville  (111.) 
Commercial-Xews. 

Frank  Spalding  Kelley,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Xorth  .American  and  until 
recently  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  is  now  with  the  Xew 
A'ork  .American.  Mr.  Kelley  also  writes 
fiction  and  his  short  stories  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  several  popular  magazines. 

C.  \V’.  Green,  editor  of  the  Brookfield 
(Mo.)  Argus,  who  has  been  seriously 
ill.  is  improving  and  expects  to  be  back 
on  the  job  soon.  His  daughter,  Miss 
Francis  L.  Green,  managed  the  paper 
during  the  long  illness  of  her  father. 

W.  B.  Galewood,  rewrite  desk,  Xew 
A’ork  Evening  Journal,  has  returned 
trom  his  vacation. 

David  M.  Bramble  has  resigned  from 
the  Battle  Creek  Xews-Enquirer,  and 
will  enter  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
September. 

Jack  Reid,  veteran  sporting  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News,  has 
tetnrned  to  his  desk  after  an  attack  of 
influenza. 

Franklin  S.  Xoatman.  “the  bard  of 
North  Java,”  contributor  to  a  score  of 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


!iARRY  Brown 


western  Xew  A’ork  newspapers,  observed 
;  pH-ARLES  S.  ZACK,  for  several  years  his  6Sth  birthday  recently.  His  style  of 
1  ^  connected  with  the  city  desk  of  the  writing  news  in  rhyme  has  caused  him 
Providence  (R.  1.)  News,  has  resigned  to  to  be  known,  at  least  by  reputation, 

throughout  the  upper  half  of  New  A’ork 
state. 


hecome  managing  editor  of  the  New  Lon 
lion  (Conn.)  Day.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Waterbury  Republican.  Hartford 
Counint.  Springfield  Republican  and 
Holyoke  Transcript. 

Benjamin  Walsh,  of  the  New  A’ork 
Evening  Journal  copy  desk,  has  moved 
to  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Wolff,  of  the  rewrite  desk  of 
the  Xew  A'ork  Evening  Journal,  who 
recently  recovered  from  an  eye  infection, 
is  now  beset  with  a  series  of  boils.  For 
comfort  he  has  been  re-reading  the  Book 
of  Job.  . 

Mr.  and_  Mrs.  R.  .A.  Maynard,  both 
former  writers  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  Denver 

»  Times,  were  recent  Denver  visitors.  Mr. 
Maynard  now  has  charge  of  the  editorial 
work  of  the  School  of  Journalism  con- 
dneted  by  the  Manual  .Arts  High  School, 
Los  .Angeles, 

E.  Blythe  and  wife  of  Hood  River, 
Ore.,  recently  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  Mr.  Blythe  is  a 
pioneer  newspaper  man,  having  been  an 
Mrly  day  editor  of  the  Hood  River 
Glacier  and  before  that  on  newspapers 
B  the  Middle  West.  His  son.  E.  N. 
®7thc,  is  Northwest  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Journal. 

]•  Albert  Hawken,  editor  of  the 
Hagerstown^  (Md.)  Daily  Mail,  has  re- 
tamed  to  his  desk  after  a  vacation. 

Paul  E.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Detroit 
rrtt  Press  and  FTiiladelphia  Public 
■jW^r,  has  left  the  Brooklyn  desk  of 
t*  Xew  Aork  Evening  Journal  to  join 
ttie  Brooklyn  Eagle  editorial  staff  as 
general  swing  man. 

Arne  Dosch-Fleurot,  European  cor- 
t^irfent  of  the  New  A’ork  World, 
with  Mrs.  Dosch,  is  visiting  his  parents 
®  Portland.  Ore. 

v.P'!-  LI;  .1.  Waters,  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  declined  a 
WTO  offer  of  the  presidency  of  Okla- 
Agricultural  Mechanical  College. 


S.  .A.  Booth,  New  A’ork  artist,  is  in 
charge  of  the  art  department  of  the 
Syracuse  Hearst  papers  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  period. 

Jack  Masters,  formerly  of  the  New 
A’ork  Tribune,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  A’ork  Daily  News. 

Herbert  McCory  has  left  Underwood 
&  Underwood  and  joined  the  camera 
staff  of  the  New  A’ork  Daily  Xews. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Rospaw.  who 
recently  sold  the  Montezuma  (Kan.) 

Press,  have  decided  to  locate  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  After  selling  the  Press,  they 
assisted  with  the  Hugoton  (Kan.) 

Hermes  for  several  weeks. 

Mabel  Carlyle  McCammon.  former 

newspaper  woman  of  Omaha,  is  now 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the  North 
Kansas  City  News. 

Col.  Robert  M.  White,  veteran  editor 
of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured  in  a  fall  at  his  home 

recently. 


^pUK  NEW  YORK  EVENING 
I’OSl  aniiouiu'c'  thi-  apiMiinlmi'nt 
of  Harry  Brown  as  advertising  manager, 
s  u  c  c  e  e  d- 
ing  Porter 
CaruthiTs,  re- 
si  gne<l,  Mr. 

Brown  has  Ixen 
connected  w  i  I  h 
the  Fivening  Post 
continually  since 
PA)/,  except  for 
service  in  the 
War.  He  has 
c  o  v  e  r  e  d  prac- 
tically  every 
classilication  o  f 
New  A'ork  news¬ 
paper  advertis- 

iiig. 

Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  war,  he  Unik  charge  of 
the  automobile  advertising  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  Post.  .A  year  ago,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  manager.  In 
this  position  he  maintained  the  news¬ 
paper’s  old  lineage  and  added  a  20  per 
cent  gain,  while  still  holding  the  F'ven- 
ing  Post’s  automobile  position  of  fifth 
among  all  New  A’ork  newspapers.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  he  is  the  third 
man  to  be  promoted  from  the  automobile 
department  to  be  advertising  manager  of 
a  New  A’ork  newspaper.  In  recent 
years,  Chester  Fox,  automobile  manager 
of  the  Herald  and  Sun,  has  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  .American ;  and 
William  Severn,  automobile  manager  of 
the  Globe,  has  become  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Herald. 


Lucy  Dupee,  society  department  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Examiner. 

J.  Carey,  sporting  department  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner. 

Raymond  W.  Stanger,  manager  of  the 
Intelligencer  Printing  Company,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  formerly  with  De  Vinne 
Press,  New  A’ork. 

J.  L.  Berglund,  classified  advertising 
manager  Cincintiati  Post,  from  .Atlantic 
Ctty  (N.  J.)  Press-Union. 

C.  A.  McLaughlin,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  (Cincinnati  Post,  from  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier. 

-A.  R.  Fergusson.  advertising  manager 
of  Success,  from  New  A’ork  Tribune. 


agor,  has  Ik-ch  appointed  assistant  to  the 
general  manager. 

laiivs  \.  Austin,  former  service  de- 
IKO  inu  III  head,  has  lieen  made  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

rin  ma',  G  Di-vaney,  former  memlK'i  of 
tile  ■,  .i  isiiig  'latf,  succeeds  Austin  as 
lie,id  .il  llii  .seivice  department. 

George  F'..  McCreary  of  the  A’onkers 
hei.iiil  has  heeii  appointed  manager  of 
tile  classilied  ilejiartment. 

Howard  F'luton,  former  classitied 
manager,  lias  lelt  lor  kan.sas  City. 

W.  L.  Matteson  of  the  Lincoln  Star 
has  a  regular  run  on  auto  row  for  the 
classilied  department. 

.A.  H.  Marchant,  advertising  director 
of  the  Boston  Post,  is  spending  his  va¬ 
cation  with  friends  at  Woodstock,  Vt., 
and  will  also  siiend  a  week  or  so  in  a 
trip  around  the  Mcosehead  lake  region  of 
Maine. 

George  Kinder,  one  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Rockford  ((). )  Press,  has  recently 
taken  over  the  management  of  the  Ohio 
City  (O. )  Progress,  owned  by  (ieorge 
Poor. 

J.  H.  Reilly,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  News  at  the  time  that  news¬ 
paper  ceased  publication  June  27,  was  op¬ 
erated  on  for  ulcer  of  the  stomach  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago,  .Aug.  10.  He 
was  for  many  years  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  on  Chicago  dailies  and  was  later  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Seattle  Post- In¬ 
telligencer  and  business  manager  of  the 
Butte  (Mont.)  .Anaconda  Standard. 

Mervale  Rose  of  Dodge  City,  Kans.. 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kans.)  Morning  Gazette. 

Len  Davis,  foreign  advertising  manager, 
and  Bryan  Lemon,  operator,  of  the  May- 
field  (Ky.)  Messenger,  served  as  election 
officers  in  two  of  the  local  precincts 
Aug.  4. 

Will  F.  Wilkerson,  owner  of  the  Spring 
Hill  (Kans.)  New  Era.  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Kansas  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations  Court,  has  resigned  and  resumed 
active  management  of  the  New  Era. 

Benjamin  F.  Lawrence,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  has  been 
visiting  in  Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career,  and  in  Co- 
quille.  Ore.,  where  his  parents  reside. 

Miss  Thelma  Gruber  is  a  new  employee 
of  the  business  department  of  the  Hagers¬ 
town  (Md.)  Herald-MaiL 

L.  C.  Wright  of  Walla  Walla  has  taken 
Dver  the  management  of  the  Dufur  (Ore.) 
Dispatch. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


B.ASIL  BREWER,  general  manager 
of  the  Omaha  Bee,  has  announced 
the  following  promotions : 


MARRIED 


JOHN  A.  CHAPM.AN,  New  A’ork 
*1  Daily  News  camera  man,  and  son 
\V.  D.  Israel,  former  advertising  man-  of  .Arthur  Chapman,  author  of  “Out 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

JJ.AA’  HELGESEN,  dramatic  depart- 
ment  New  York  American,  from 
copy  desk. 

Charles  Williams,  copy  desk.  New 
A'ork  Tribune. 

Hugh  Kent,  copy  desk.  New  York 
American. 

Chester  Rowlett,  copy  desk.  New  A’ork 
American. 

Forrest  Seymour,  reporter  Des  Moines 
Evening  Tribune. 

Kenneth  R.  Hammaker,  reporter,  Hel¬ 
ena  (Mont.)  Record-Herald. 

Neil  Ryan,  copyreader  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Quinn  Beasley,  reporter  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner. 


nixe  tKousands  of  letters 


f 


received 
readers  b}) 
Information 


rom  neM^spaper 
TKe  Haskin 


Service  give 
a  remarkable  index  of  tbe 
trendof American  tKougbt 
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Where  the  West  Begins,”  to  Miss  Georgia  their  uncle,  .T.  S.  McQueen,  recently  en- 
Anderson  of  Denver,  in  Denver,  July  31.  joyed  a  tour  along  the  Lake  Michigan 
(jilbert  E.  Blackford  of  the  Syracuse  route. 

Dearst  papers  to  Miss  Grace  E.  O'Con-  Charles  A.  Stuart,  State  editor  of  the 
nell  of  Utica,  .\ug.  13.  They  will  live  in  Syracuse  Herald,  has  returned  from  a 
Seneca  Falls  from  where  Blackford  will  three  weeks'  vacation, 
take  care  of  Seneca  County  news.  Prc'd  W.  Leu  of  Toledo,  editor  of  the 

Koger  Martin,  new  owner  of  the  Potter  Scripps  Farm  Bureau,  passed  through 
(Kan.)  Kansan,  and  former  mail  carrier,  Montreal  .\ug.  13  in  the  course  of  a  tour 
to  -Miss  Lillian  Poik-.  of  Quebec  Province.  He  said  he  had 


Mankewicz,  of  the  dramatic  department,  work  in  Bo.ston.  The  program  infkcj 
and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  associate  editor,  a  clambake,  program  of  sports 
George  S.  Kaufman,  of  the  dramatic  bathin.g,  tennis  and  golf,  «ith  prS*^ 
department  of  the  New  York  Times,  band  accompanied  the  party. 
who  is  partly  re'sponsible  for  the  plays,  ing  in  the  outing  were  the  .wl?*' 
“Merton  of  the  Movies.”  “Helen  of  Xdvertising  f'lubs.  Pilgrim 


Troy,  New  York.”  and  “To  the  Ladies,”  .\ssociation,  .Xmerican  .VssociatS^- 
has  returned  from  a  leave  of  absence  .Advertising  Agents,  Lantern  C'-*'  \  ™ 
spent  largely  in  London.  pap«'rs’  Kepresentatives  o, 

.\.  B.  Bennett  of  the  New  York  Times  Advertising  League,  Won^j 

s^per 


.Miss  Anne  Claire  Croulev,  for  the  past  obtained  in  Canada  a  great  deal  of  useful  'nlZula 
vear  a  member  of  tlie  editorial  staff  of  material.  He  intends  visiting  a  number  r  ,  v 

the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  and  a  grad-  of  communities  in  Ontario.  John  O  Hara  Cosgrave  ot  the  .\ew 


uate  of  the  University  of  Washington  .Alfred  M.  Green,  assistant  city  editor 


A'ork  World  has  returned  from  France. 


tress  Club,  Boston  .\ew 
lishers’  .Association,  .Artists'  and  iv 
signers’  League  of  .\ew  England,  RoZ 
Chapter,  Red  Cross,  Boston  S , 
Traveler,  Post,  (dolie.  .American  - 

School  of  Journalism  in  1920,  to  Lieut,  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  is  in  Hart-  Le  Monte  Waldron,  dean  of  the  copy  tiser.  Transcript,  Telegram  and  Chrio^ 
John  Ernest  Dingwell,  U.  S.  X.,  of  Bos-  ford,  his  home  town,  on  a  vacation.  desk  of  the  New  \ork  Evening  Journal  Science  Monitor. 

ton,  at  Seattle  June  27.  They  will  make  l  R.  Blanchard,  news  editor  of  the  has  returned  from  a  vacation  at  Saratoga 
their  home  in  the  1-^st.  Syracuse  Journal,  is  golfing  for  two  Springs. 

Joseph  A.  McOwen,  member  of  the  we'cks.  _C.  St.  Laurence  Alallory,  copy  desk,  .  „  .  _ 

firm  of  Geo.  .A.  McDevitt  .Advertising  Martin  La  Chance,  assistant  sixirting  Tork  Evening  Journal,  is  spending  for  a  picnic.  The  outing  was  a 

Company  and  in  charge  of  that  agency's  editor,  has  returned  from  two  weeks  spent  vacation  in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  ,  ne.  with  a  supper,  bonfire,  and  prim 
Chicago  office,  engaged  to  Miss  Josephine  at  Troy.  .Alfred  Williams,  assistant  city  editor,  for  the  handsomest  husband  and  for  d( 

X'ew  Y'ork  Evening  Journal,  has  returned  handsomest  unattached  man. 


The  Women's  .Advertising  Qai,  ^ 
Portland.  Ore.,  which  has  a  'raemberslZ 
of  65,  motored  to  Oswego  Lake 


\'.  Corcoran  of  Dorchester,  Mass. 


William  F.  Hubbard,  editor  of  the 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

Miss  Sadie  Weisburger,  mail  depart- 


Howard  V.  Millard,  sports  editor  of  the  Hugston  (Kan.)  Hermes,  atid  his  famVly  ^  ‘'"'P  England. 

Decatur  (Ill.)  Review,  to  Miss  Thelma  have  returned  from  a  five  weeks'  trip  bv  G.  Hurst  Paul,  editor  Glen  Cove  (L. 
Brannan  at  Decatur  Aug.  6.  They  are  automobile  through  Oklahoma  and  .Ar-  L)  Record,  is  visiting  in  Maryland. 

®  weeks  motor  trip  to  Lake  Kansas  and  thence  up  through  Missouri 

Okoboji,  Iowa.  Xebraska  to  A’ankton,  S.  D..  and 

Carl  Stepliens,  editor  of  the  Illinois  liome. 

-Alumni  News  and  secretary  of  the  Illin-  jy.  Ludden,  feature  writer  for  the 

St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press,  is  taking 
his  vacation  camping  on  the  St.  Croix 
River.  Wisconsin. 


ment  New  A’ork  American,  has  returned 
frtim  a  vacation. 


ois  .Alumni  Association,  Champaign,  to 
Miss  Ruth  Signor  at  Champaign  .Aug.  5. 


AMONG  THE  ADVERTISERS 


DAYS  OF  SPORT 

I^EWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS,  edi- 


Chicago  .Aug.  10,  Washington*, 
the  final  game  and  championship 
1923  tournament  of  the  Intenatifc 
Typographical  Union’s  Baseball  U*, 
The  ganw  was  played  at  the  hi 
Grounds,  New  A'ork  Fourteen  tcc 
competed  in  the  13th  annual  bat 


tors,  reporters  and  advertising  men  series  staged  by  the  printers.  Wash* 


C.  ^L.  Barnard  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 

Tribitne  visited  with  his  wife’s  parents,  of  Boston  were  hosts  to  100  disabled  ton  now  "  secures  the  first  leg  on  fc 

C^H.ARLES  AUSTIN  HIRSCHBERG,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Griffith,  at  Wichita,  ex-service  men  on  an  all-day  outing  held  trophy  donated  to  the  league  by  Gan 
Inc.,  and  Lucius  1.  Wightman,  New  He  told  of  being  given  a  roll  of  money  at  Plymouth.  Mass.,  Aug.  11.  The  ar-  Herrmann,  president  of  the  Cind® 


A'ork  industrial  advertising  agencies,  have 
lieen  merged  under  the  name  of  Wight- 
man-Hicks,  Inc.,  with  offices  at  50  Union 
Square,  New  A’ork.  Lucius  1.  Wight¬ 
man  is  president,  H.  L.  Hicks  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  and  E.  M. 
Hoburg,  secretary. 

Eugene  Randles,  of  the  Randles  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  is 


by  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  and  told  to  rangements  were  in  charge  of  members  Reds.  The  semi-final  game  playti  * 
go  to  the  Island  of  Bimini  and  get  a  story  of  Grosscup  Pishon  Post,  .American  the  morning  of  the  same  day  resuhtdi 
from  a  rum  running  ship.  He  did.  Legion  composed  of  war  veterans  active-  a  9  to  0  win  for  Chicago  over  St  IW 

Ewing  Herbert,  editor-manager  of  the  'x  engaged  in  newspaper  and  advertising  In  the  other  semi-final,  Washi^ 
Brown  County  (Kan.)  World  at  Hia¬ 


watha,  with  his  family  is  visiting  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

William  C.  Russel,  one-time  city  editor 
and  now  editorial  writer  on  the  Philadel- 


again  publicity  director  for  the  Hutchin-  phia  Record,  has  left  for  a  two  months’ 


son  State  Fair,  Sept.  15-21. 

H.  K.  McCann  Co.  has  moved  its 
IX-nver  offices  from  the  Continental  Oil 
C  ompany  building  to  the  new  Patterson 
building. 

Ijeon  H.  A.  Weaver  has  been  appointed 


trip  to  Europe. 

Herman  L.  Dieck,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  has  returned 
from  a  three  weeks’  cruise  to  Havana, 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  CA)sta  Rica. 

Miss  Marie  Gibbs,  of  the  editorial  staff 


publicity  manager  of  the  Superheater  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  is  now  in 
C!ompany,  17  Elast  42nd  street.  New  Dublin  on  a  visit.  She  will  return  the 
A'ork,  succeeding  Raymond  .A.  Holme,  end  of  September. 

resign^.  Weaver  was  formerly  account  p  Qjnverse,  editor  and  publisher 

executive  for  the  George  H.  Gibson  Wellsville  (Kan.)  Globe,  with  his 

Company,  New  Aork.  ^  family  is  on  a  vacation  tour  of  Colorado 

,  James-  L.  Smith  is  now  advertising  and  Wyoming. 

manager  of  the  Chicago  Paper  Company,  Lo^ig  q  Larson  of  the  Sioux  City 
Polk  and  Wells  _  streets.  He  formerly  Tribune  is  spending  his  week’s  vacation  in 
conducted  a  .service  agency  m  Ciiicago.  Q,j(-ago. 


NEWS  SERVICES  AND  SYNDICATES 


George  W.  Mason,  sports  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  is  spending  his  va¬ 
cation  at  Portland,  Me.,  his  boyhood 
home. 

M.  F.  Ferguson,  assistant  managing 


XJUGH  B.AILLIE,  general  news 
manager  of  the  United  Press 

.Associations,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  re¬ 
temporary  United  Press  Bureau  in  the  cently  returned  from  a  year’s  vacation, 
Willard  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C.,  which  he  spent  motoring  with  his  family 
covering  news  from  President  Coolidge,  all  over  the  United  States  and  on  a  trip 
is  returning  to  New  A’ork.  to  Hawaii.  Aside  from  the  time  spent 

Leon  Rowland,  of  the  .Associated  Press  on  the  ship,  going  to  and  coming  from 
in  San  Francisco,  is  the  father  of  a  baby  Hawaii,  he  slept  under  a  roof  only  about 
daughter.  five  nights  during  the  entire  year.  The 

Dale  Van  Every,  formerly  manager  of  time  the  whole  family  camped 

the  United  Press  Bureau  at  Harrisburg 

and  more  recently  in  the  New  A’ork  John  Bentley,  former  reporter  on  the 
office,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Wash-  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Gazette,  and  now  on 
ington  (D.  C.)  Bureau.  the  staff  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State 

Don  Hinga  has  lieen  appointed  to  take  Journal,  spent  his  vacation  visiting  his 
the  place  of  M.  V.  lAepew  as  manager  parents  at  Hutchinson. 


•of  the  Houston  Bureau  of  the  Linited 
Press. 

Lawrence  Martin,  V.  P.  staff  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  accompanied  the  late 
President  Harding  on  his  .Alaskan  trip. 


.A.  Vaughn  Weidel,  Jr.,  night  com¬ 
mercial  rejKirter  for  the  Sioux  City  Tri¬ 
bune,  is  sixfiiding  his  annual  vacation  at 
Minneapolis,  and  other  Northern  points. 
Among  members  of  the  New  A’ork 


has  been  granted  two  weeks'  leave  of  Times  staff  now  in  Europe  are  Edward 


absence.  He  will  return  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau. 

Miles  W.  A'augbn.  United  Press  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Brazil,  has  returned  to  this 
country,  and  is  at  pre.seiit  taking  charge 
of  the  cable  desk  in  the  New  A'ork  office. 


.A.  Bradford,  editorial  writer,  Joseph 
Tebcau,  telegraph  editor,  Herman  J. 


FRAUCKUBATESk 


NEWSPAPOt  AIVEICmDM  RDDESDnATIVtS 


SEEING  THE  WORLD 


New  York . 154  NatMU  St. 

TIP  O’NEILL,  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago . 605  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

W’-. .......  /  W':.-  \  IZ....-.„I  U....0I.I  Afl.nt. 


Wausau  (Wis. )  Record-Herald 
•with  Mrs.  O’Neill,  two  daughters  and 


Atlanta . Candler  Annex 

Lot  Angelea . Seenrity  Building 


Help  Churches 
To  See  Light 


Many  pastors  and  members  of  official 
boards  of  churches  do  not  understand  nor 
appreciate  the  cooperation  which  is  being 
given  the  churches  by  the  newspapers.  The 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
has  launched  a  nation  wide  movement  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  churches  and  the  newspapers  and  a 
greater  appreciation  on  the  part  of  churches 
of  the  need  for  church  advertising.  The  re¬ 
ligious  publications  are  being  asked  to  donate 
space  for  the  purpose  of  selling  newspaper 
advertising  to  the  pastors  and  official  boards. 
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All  churches  have  not  yet  been  sold  on 
newspaper  advertising.  Your  continued  co¬ 
operation  is  needed.  Churches  will  eventu¬ 
ally  advertise  when  they  are  brought  to  a  full 
realization  of  what  newspaper  advertising 
can  accomplish. 


CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

A.  A.  C.  W. 


j€>in  tlie  I’ioncors  in  this  Work.  Editor  &  Publisher  Donates  this  Space. 
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^ily  eliminated  Hamilton,  Ontario,  12  v 

,  t 

Arthur  C  Hewitt,  formerly  manager  . 

j'i  (Md  )  Herald-Mad 

-intine  department,  has  resigned  and 
^  to  Washington  where  he  will  open  ^ 
^dio  broadcasting  shop.  ' 

Frank  Ostot.  foreman  of  the  stereotyp-  f 

iJ  dJ^rtment  of  the  Springfield  (O.)  1 

niiiv  News,  has  returned  from  an  ex-  ( 

vacation  trip  in  the  East.  1 

Oiampaign.  111.,  printing  plants,  which  j 
two  vears  ago  declared  for  an  open  shop.  , 
have’ been  won  back  to  the  closed  shop 
^reement.  as  result  of  conferences  with 
^  union  represented  by  L.  O.  German,  v 

Schuyler  W.  Gillespie,  publisher  of  the  ‘ 
Stamiord  (Conn.)  Advocate,  has  been  ' 
i  .jjrted  president  of  the  Bridgeport  Dis- 
'  ^  Tvpothel*.  L.  (Thristie,  pro- 
i  prietor  of  the  Birdseye  Press,  in  Bridge- 
!  Lft  is  the  new  vice-president,  and  James  ' 
Murray,  of  Warner  Bros.,  Bridgeport,  is  i 
treasurer.  i 

James  P.  Neilan.  for  35  years  foreman  ' 
of  the  N'ew  London  (Conn.)  Hay’s  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  with  a  total  service  of  ; 
41  years  with  that  paper,  has  Ikcii  retired  j 
on  a  pension.  Walter  C.  Crighton,  head 
jinan  for  eight  years,  succeeds  him. 

Paul  Clark,  president  of  the_  James¬ 
town.  X.  V.,  Tvpographical  Union  and  i 
editor  of  the  Lalxtr  Bulletin,  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
.\ssemblyman. 

Maurice  H.  Hallett.  for  nine  years  in 
charge  of  linotypes  in  the  university  press  ; 
!  composing  room  of  the  journalism  de- 
:  nartnent  at  Ohio  State  University, 
recently  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  , 
I  IkvMTpe  equipment  on  the  Athens  (O.) 
Messenger. 

John  J.  Dolan,  foreman  of  the  job 
composing  room  of  the  Boston  city  print¬ 
ing  department,  and  formerly  on  the 
Herald,  recently  retired  after  25  ; 
,  years  service.  He  was  presented  with  a 
purse  of  gold  and  a  silk  umbrella  by  a 
committee  from  the  printing  department, 
in  behalf  of  the  employes. 

WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

U  EDMUND  SCHEERER,  pub- 
:  lishers’  representative.  moved 

13  to  new  offices  at  360  North 
Mi^igan  avenue,  Chicago. 

Payne.  Burns  &  Smith.  Iik.,  moved 
,  .\ng.  15  to  the  Park-Lexington  Buitd- 
■g.  247  Park  avenue.  New  York. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Owing  to  the  funeral  of  the  late 
;  President  Harding  on  Friday,  Aug.  10, 
the  Iowa  Press  Association  postponed 
the  Southwestern  Iowa  District  news¬ 
paper  conference  at  Burlington  until 
.  sometime  in  September. 

.  The  .Mie  Lincoln  Advertising  Gub  of 
Springfield,  Ill.,  has  the  following  offi¬ 
cers:  president.  C.  C.  Callihan,  Illinois 
State  Journal;  vice-president,  C.  W. 

■  Childs;  secretary,  Morris  Myers;  treas¬ 
urer.  W.  J.  Horn’;  directors,  S.  A. 
Barker.  S.  P.  Wright. 

These  ommittee  chairman  have  been 
Winted  by  the  Buffalo  League  of 
j  wertising  Women;  publicity,  Ruth 
:  neirheiser;  entertainment,  (^rtrude 
Kemhel;  program,  Sophie  Alexander; 

I  prehasing.  Ruth  Scully ;  membership, 
Ethel  Hyke;  reception.  Anne  Wild; 
tcrords.  Ursula  Hanrahan ;  auditing, 
Katherine  Lynch. 

T^e  Press  Club  of  Chicago  will  have 
a  big  housewarming  early  in  September 
■  its  spacious  new  rooms  at  168  West 
Adams  street.  The  Press  Club  was 
lormerly  in  the  Ashland  Block. 

.The  Advertising  Council  of  the  Asso- 
Wbon  of  Commerce  of  Chicago  is  com- 
Wing  the  weekly  program  which  it 
Was  each  week  during  the  Fall  and 
“inter. 

SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 

J*^HX'  R.  FLEMING,  city  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has 
post  of  assistant  editor  of 
t«|nsion  service  publications  at  the  Col¬ 
'S*  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 


versity,  Columbus,  and  will  begin  his 
duties  Oct.  1.  Russell  Lord,  now  exten¬ 
sion  service  news  editor,  will  give  half 
his  time  to  teaching  agricultural  and 
industrial  journalism  in  the  Department 
of  Journalism.  This  increases  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Journalism 
to  four.  The  others  are  J.  S.  Myers, 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  and  Sun,  head  of  the  department ; 
Osman  C.  Hooper,  editorial  writer  and 
literary  editor  of  the  Columbus  Dis- 
liatch ;  and  Lester  Getzloe,  recently  with 
the  Chicago  office  of  the  Associated 
Press.  ' 

Ivan  Dawson,  of  Minneapolis,  has  been 
secured  as  instructor  in  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  to 
take  the  place  of  Gark  H.  Galloway, 
who  recently  resigned  to  join  the  staff 
of  a  Colorado  paper. 

M.  L.  Spencer,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Spencer, 
returned  to  Seattle  July  31  from  a  three 
weeks  trip  to  .Alaska. 

Oregon  .Agricultural  College  has  just 
announced  awards  in  its  annual  contest 
in  industrial  news  writing.  First  prize 
was  won  by  John  Kent,  of  Corvallis,  and 
second  prize  by  Robert  E.  Summers,  of 
Portland.  Honorable  mention  goes  to 
C.  B.  Winne  of  .Ashland,  Walter  .A. 
Bariie.'.  of  Summit,  and  Lawrence  E. 
Rush  of  Tulare,  Cal. 

Donald  Woodward  of  Portland, 
sophomore  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Oregon  Daily  Emerald,  cam¬ 
pus  publication  of  the  State  University 
of  Oregon,  for  1923-24.  Cash  prizes  for 
work  on  the  Emerald  during  the  past 
year_  have  been  awarded  as  follows : 
Marian  Lowry,  Walker,  $20;  George 
Belknap,  Moro,  $7.50;  Theodore  Janes, 
Pendleton,  $10;  Taylor  Huston,  Burns, 
$10;  Genevieve  Jewell,  Eugene,  $5;  Earle 
A'oorhies,  Grants  Pass,  $5;  Mone  Byers, 
Portland,  $2.50. 

The  Daily  Illini,  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  student  newspaper,  will  be  published 
next  season  from  the  Illinois  Union 
building.  The  Illini  will  suspend  publi¬ 
cation  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  end  of  the 
present  Summer  session  to  give  opportu¬ 
nity  to  transfer  equipment. 

Edwin  V.  O’Neel,  of  Dupont,  Ind..  a 
senior  at  DePauw  University,  Green- 
castle.  has  been  elected  editor-in-chief  of 
the  DePauw,  semi-weekly  college  publica¬ 
tion. 

Ernest  Grccnwalt  and  Paul  Harwood, 
students  in  the  course  in  journalism  at 
the  L’niversity  of  Nevada,  are  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Nevada  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Reno,  for  the  Summer. 

Chris  Sheerin,  a  student  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Nevada,  is  reporter 
for  the  Tonapah  (Nev.)  Bonanza  during 
the  Summer. 

Miss  Mary  Smith,  an  instructor  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
has  resigned. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

(CHARLESTON  (S.  C.)  AMER- 
IC.AN,  Buy-in-Charleston  edition, 
July  29. 

Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Morning  Exam¬ 
iner,  32-page  tabloid  section  on  fine 
paper,  July  29,  in  commemoration  of 
town’s  iMth  anniversary. 

Miami  (Fla.)  News-Metropolis.  s{^ial 
number  July  28  for  city’s  27th  anniver¬ 
sary. 

Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune.  Golden 
Jubilee  Edition  on  good  quality  paper, 
July  11. 

Ml  Carmel  (Ill.)  Daily  Republican- 
Register,  48-page  Oil  and  Progress 
Edition,  July  Id 

.Atlanta  Journal,  B.  P.  O.  E.  Edition, 
July  8,  110  pages. 

Washington  Court  House  (O.)  Record 
Republican.^  _  42-page  sj^ial  Farm 
Bureau  edition.  July  31,  in  connection 
with  a  campaign  for  new  members  in 
Fayette  County. 


For  National  Advertisers 

Statistics  Show  and  Practice 
Proves  You  Can*t  Get  On  Without 

ILLINOIS 


Illinois  is  easily  the  most  important 
manufacturing  state  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Three  factors  have  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  this :  abundant  raw 
materials,  cheap  coal  and  adequate 
transportation  facilities,  both  by  rail 
and  by  water. 

Within  the  state  are  12,188  miles  of 
railroad  besides  3,724  miles  of  electric 
railway.  Unexploited  waterways  pro¬ 
vide  another  great  asset  to  Illinois.  The 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  rivers 
and  the  incomparable  canal  system 
alone  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that 
fact. 

The  mineral  center  of  the  United  States 
lies  within  the  boundries  of  Illinois.  The 
state  ranks  fourth  among  all  states  for 
mineral  output,  the  productive  coal 
fields  having  an  area  of  about  36,800 
square  miles. 

Because  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  Illi¬ 
nois  has  ranked,  for  many  years,  as  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  value  of  its  agricul¬ 
tural  properties.  However  the  indus¬ 
trial  interests  of  Illinois  far  exceed  the 
agricultural.  The  latest  figures  give  the 
state  $864,000,000  value  of  all  crops  and 
$3,250,000,000  value  of  manufactured 
products. 

SEE  THAT  THIS  GREAT  STATE  IS  PUT  ON 

YOUR  ADVERTISING  LIST  AND  KEPT  THERE 
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FRANCE  IS  ALL  EXCITED 
AT  PRESS  CONTEST 

Le  Petit  Parinen  Uae*  Entire  Country 
for  Board  In  Auto  Game  %<riUi 
First  Prise  of  150,000 
Francs 

By  G.  Lancelaan 
Paris  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher 

The  whole  of  France  is  the  playing 
Ixiard  which  Le  Petit  Parisien  is 
Using  for  a  competition  which  achieves 
the  double  success  of  sustained  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  its  readers  and  a 
country-wide  advertisement  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  competition  is  on  the  plan  of 
the  old  Mother  Goose  game.  Each  di¬ 
vision  of  the  playing  board  is  a  town  or 
well  known  site  in  France,  and  ten  motor 
cars  of  different  make  are  running  all 
over  the  country  as  the  dice  thrown  at 
the  central  office  of  the  newspaper  direct 
them. 

Readers  entering  for  this  competition 
were  set  the  task  of  giiessing  which  car 
out  of  the  ten  would  win  the  compcnition. 
and  then,  in  order,  to  state  what  the  total 
mileage  of  the  winner  would  be,  and  third, 
to  guess  how  many  readers  would  take 
part  in  the  competition.  The  lucky  win¬ 
ner  will  collect  a  prize  of  150,000  francs, 
the  second.  50.000.  the  third,  25,000,  and 
there  are  many  minor  prizes. 

The  game  starts  from  Bordeaux  and 
ends  at  Paris.  A  schoolboy  every  two 
days  throws  the  dice  at  a  public  meeting 
held  in  the  hall  of  le  Petit  Parisien.  He 
throws  once  for  each  car  engaged  in  the 
novel  competition,  and  while  small  flags 
are  moved  from  place  to  place  on  the 
playing  board,  instructions  are  sent  to  the 
cars  wherever  they  may  be  to  proceed 
from  town  to  town. 

All  the  usual  mishaps  of  Mother  Goose 
are  included  in  this  giant  game,  some 
throws  of  the  dice  sending  the  cars  on 
twice  the  distance,  while  others  land  them 
“in  prison”  for  three  or  more  throws. 
Others  are  subject  to  enforced  “break¬ 
down”  delays,  and  have  to  stop  where 
they  are  until  another  car  passes  and  re¬ 
leases  them.  .All  France  is  looking  out 
for  the  cars,  and  every  morning  readers 
of  the  Petit  Parisien  throughout  the 
country  look  in  their  paper  to  see  if  the 
cars  will  pass  through  their  town. 

There  is  the  added  excitement  that  the 
comjietition  may  end  at  any  moment  or 
may  go  on  quite  a  long  time  before  the 
lucky  number  is  thrown  which  puts  one  of 
the  cars  in  Paris.  .Already  one  cat  nearly- 
won  the  game  and  came  into  Paris  on  a 
“six”  throw  of  the  dice,  but  as  it  needed 
only  two  and  not  six  pips,  it  had  to  back 
out  of  the  capital  and  landed  four  squares 
away  on  Gamhais  of  evil  fame,  the  haunt 
where  Landru  burned  up  his  wives.  .Any 
car  falling  on  this  space  is  “cooked”  and 
must  go  right  back  to  Bordeaux  and 
.start  again. 

Everywhere  one  goes,  one  hears  the 
competition  being  talked  aliout,  while  the 
adventures  of  the  cars  each  day  on  their 
journeys  make  an  interesting  couple  of 
columns.  It  is  also  an  excellent  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  ten  makes  of  automobiles 
taking  part,  all  advertisers  in  the  paper. 


samples  were  distributed.  The  stores 
were  swamped  with  calls  for  the  tablets 
and  the  company  received  fat  re-orders. 

ISLE  OF  PATOOTIE  MAYBE 

McGurk  Can’t  Keep  Away  from 
Record  Office  Saturday  Afternoons 

For  two  years,  Joe  McGurk  has  been 
one  of  the  Hearst  battery  of  cartoonists, 
specializing  in  the  sports  section  of  the 
New  York  .American.  In  that  time, 
hardly  a  week  has  passed  that  Joe  would 
not  he  found  for  a  couple  of  hours  of  a 
Saturday  afternoon  in  the  art  room  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  where  he 
worked  for  a  dozen  years  before  joining 
tne  Hearst  organization.  He  takes  off 
his  coat  and  collar,  rolls  up  his  sleeves, 
and  sits  before  his  old  drawing  board, 
where  he  swaps  yarns  with  reporters 
and  artists  and  occasionally  exhibits  new 
additions  to  his  collection  of  unpublished 
"Travelogues”  and  “Great  Moments  of 
History.” 

Of  course.  Joe  carefully  refrains  from 
touching  a  pencil  to  cardboard  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  office,  but  sometimes  he  looks  as  if 
he  was  itching  to  do  it.  The  old  place 
attracts  him  so  much  that  he  spends  four 
hours  on  a  train  each  week  just  to  get 
back  to  see  it.  Of  course,  his  family  still 
lives  in  Philadelphia  and  that  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it. 

CRANBERRY  BUSINESS  HRMLY 
BASED  NOW 

(Continued  from  /’age  7) 

duction,  but  they  are  not  in  a  iKisition  to 
say  how  much  or  how  little  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  offered  for  sale.  It  is  this 
factor  that  makes  price  fixing  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  through  monopoly  a 
mere  dream. 

“The  amount  produced  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  crop  during  a  given  year  depends 
primarily  upon  two  factors:  (1)  the 
number  of  acres  in  liearing.  and  (2)  the 
yield  per  acre. 

“If  a  certain  product  yields  a  good  re¬ 
turn  over  a  period  of  years,  the  acreage 
devoted  to  this  product  will  increase  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
returns  arc  small,  acreage  will  decrease. 
Hence  it  is  only  by  the  indirect  methoil 
of  price  secured  and  its  relationship  to 
cost  of  production  that  an  association  in¬ 
fluences  acreage. 

“Certainly  the  .American  Cranberry 
Exchange  has  no  power  to  say  who  shall 
or  who  shall  not  grow  cranfx-rries — the 
only  way  this  organization  could  ef¬ 
fectively  limit  acreage  under  cultivation, 
and  in  addition  acquire  control  of  all 
potentially  available  cranberry  land — an 
impossible  feat.  Furthermore,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  owns  no  fields.  It  is  merely  an 
association  of  growers.  It  has  no  influ¬ 
ence  with  its  members  as  to  how  little  or 
how  much  each  shall  grow. 

“The  second  factor  influencing  supply 
— yield  iier  acre — lietter  illustrates  the 
futility  of  control  by  co-operative  asso¬ 


ciations.  Weather  conditions,  disease  and 
insect  pests,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
grower,  may  double  or  cut  in  half,  or 
practically  wipe  out  altogether  the  yield 
of  a  given  district.  In  short,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  artificially  regulating  the  amount 
of  an  agricultural  product  which  shall 
be  grown  during  a  given  season  is  be¬ 
yond  consideration. 

“Since  the  association  cannot  regulate 
the  amount  produced  and  since  it  is  not 
in  a  position  to  set  the  price,  what,  then, 
is  the  reason  for  its  success?  The  satis¬ 
factory  results  obtained  by  the  organized 
grower  of  this  product  is  due  largely  to 
the  realization  that  (1)  widespread  dis¬ 
tribution  among  people  of  all  economic 
classes  is  necessary  for  the  consumption 
of  the  normal  supply,  and  (2)  if  this 
widespread  distribution  is  to  be  obtained, 
the .  good  will  of  the  consumer  is  essen¬ 
tial.” 

Naturally,  in  getting  cranberries  con¬ 
sumed  by  all  clas.ses  of  people  and  in 
building  that  good  will,  the  newspaper 
has  been  unusually  well  adapted  to  play  a 
big  part. 

“.As  the  so-called  early  varieties  do  not 
ripen  until  the  very  last  of  .August,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  just  how  many  bar¬ 
rels  the  yield  will  be."  C.  S.  McKinstry. 
of  the  Robert  M.  McMullen  Company, 
commented.  “.-Ks  the  crop  ripens  ami  the 


AD  COPY  TIED  TO  NEWS 

Makers  of  Glycerine  Tablets  Take 
Advantage  of  Football  Game 

i!y  tying  up  their  advertising  copy  to 
important  news  events.  Pine  Bros.,  Inc., 
of  Philadelphia,  makers  of  glycerine  tab¬ 
lets,  chalki^  up  a  big  sales  increase  in 
Mid- Western  territory.  The  W.  C. 
Reinhold  Advertising  Corporation  rep¬ 
resents  the  concern. 

.\  typical  instance  was  on  the  occasion 
of  a  fixitball  game.  ,A  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  college  paper  on  the  day- 
before  the  game,  with  a  picture  showing 
the  cheer  leader  in  action,  appealed  to 
readers  to  use  "the  tablet  that  drives  out 
the  hoarseness  and  helps  the  team  to 
win."  Tw-o  hundred  copies  of  the  paper 
were  secured  and  pasted  in  windows  of 
the  town’s  leading  drug  stores.  On  the 
morning  of  the  game  thousands  of  free 


figures  become  actually  known  tb  l. 
advertising  plans  are  completei  ' 
“As  quick  action  is  essential  to  U 
buying  public  know  the  cranberriM*' 
in  the  market,  there  is  only  me 
by  which  this  advertising  can  rodit 
public  quickly  and  that  is-why*!? 
papers  are  principally  used.  AhkZ 
educational  copy  has  always  betn.5 
the  co-operation  extended  by  the 
papers  in  publishing  recipes,  etc.  t 
been  a  great  factor  in  educating 
lie  that  cranberries  are  neither  a  W 
nor  a  fruit  for  just  Thanksgivbr^ 
Christmas  or  New  Year’s,  but  a 
able  fruit  to  be  canned  or  jelliedB^ 
as  peaches,  strawlierries,  plums,  etc"*^ 
“The  good  will  of  the  consuming 
is  a  valuable  asset  in  any  attempt 
crease  the  consumption  of  a  specific  c*, 
modity.  If  the  cranberry  growers  tn 
to  receive  the  cost  of  production  W 
their  fruit,  it  was  necessary  that  c» 
sumption  lie  increased.  It  should  Bxi, 
overlooked  that  the  packing  and  in. 
also  has  been  a  factor,  as  it  has  bea 
means  of  a  higher  quality  of  fruit  it- 
ing  the  consumer.  Had  not  the  a-- 
tion  raised  its  standard  of  quality  a 
high  plane,  it  is  doubtful  if  advir  - 
could  have  been  so  surcessful,  as 
fective  advertising  must  be  lacked 
with  uniform  quality." 


THousands 

of  Portland*  Maine 
families 

taKe  no  otHer 
Daily  Paper 

The  Evening  “EXPRESS”  has  a  City 
circulation  several  thousands  in  excess 
of  that  of  any  other  Portland  daily. 

In  more  than  FIFTEEN  of  every 
SIXTEEN  homes  the  EXPRESS  is 
taken,  and  in  thousands  of  these 
homes  it  is  the  only  daily  paper  taken. 

Portland’s  Only  Eyening  Paper  I 
Portland’s  OnlyTkree-ceat  Daily  1 

^ortlanh  Cltprrss 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston — New  Yoek^D^oit  Chicago 


m 


Construction  Day  by  Day 

So  great  and  so  constant  is  the  growth  of  demand  for  tele¬ 
phone  service  that  the  Bell  System  invests  throughout  the 
country  an  average  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  every 
working  day  for  new  telephone  plant. 

New  aerial  lines  are  always  under  construction  or  extension, 
new  subways  are  being  dug  and  cables  laid,  larger  building 
accommodations  are  under  way,  more  switchboards  are  in 
process  of  building  or  installation,  and  added  facilities  of  every 
description  being  mustered  into  service  to  care  for  the  halt 
million  or  more  new  subscribers  linked  to  the  System  every  year. 

Tliis  nation-wide  construction,  this  large  expenditure  of 
funds,  could  not  be  carried  out  efficiently  or  economically  by 
unrelated,  independent  telephone  organizations  acting  without 
co-operation  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Neither  could 
it  be  carried  out  efficiently  or  economically  by  any  one  organiza¬ 
tion  dictating  from  one  place  the  activities  of  all.  In  the  Bell 
System  all  the  associated  companies  share  common  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  purchasing  facilities  which  save  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  They  share  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions,  engi¬ 
neering  achievements,  and  operating  benefits  which  save  further 
millions.  But  the  management  of  service  in  each  given  territory 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  company  which  serves  that  territory  and 
which  knows  its  needs  and  conditions. 

By  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  union  and  co-operation 
with  the  advantages  of  local  initiative  and  responsibility,  the 
Bell  System  has  provided  the  nation  with  the  only  type  of 
organization  which  could  spend  with  efficiency  and  economy, 
the  millions  of  dollars  being  invested  in  telephone  service. 

*  Bell  System" 

A  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compaq 
/  And  associated  Companies 

'  Ona  Policy,  One  System,  Vnioersal  Service,  and  tdl  wN** 
'=«!I£E5S='  toward  Better  Service 
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Supreme  in 

Rotogravure 

Advertising 

n,e  New  York  Timet  in  eeven 
months  this  year  published  454,- 
598  agate  lines  of  rotogravure 
idvertising.  an  excess  over  the 
•econd  New  York  newspaper  of 
197,552  lines  and  more  than  the 
combined  volume  of  the  second 
and  third  New  York  newspapers 
featuring  this  class  of  advertising. 

{[tie  Nrw  fork  (^iutro 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


imiCIURBOCKER  PRESS 

(Manlag  and  Simday) 

UBANY  EvTnING  NEWS 

COVERS 

ONE  BIG  MARKET 
Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady 

AND 

The  Capitol  District 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE 

John  M.  Branham  Co. 


To  Bo  Rolioil  on 

CHAKLESTONa  W.  V’a.,  Aug.  7,  1923. 

To  Editor  &  Pvrlisher:  Since  I  subscribed 
for  Editor  &  Purlishrr  some  time  ago,  I  must 
say,  as  will  all  live  and  up-to-the-minute  circu- 
lation  managers,  that  if  you  read  it  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  you  can  rrfy  on  it.  Have  been 
able  to  pick  up  lots  of  valuable  information  by 
reading  it,  and  I  don*t  want  to  be  without  a 
single  issue  as  long  as  I  remain  in  the  news¬ 
paper  game. 

GEOKCE  E.  EVANS, 

Manager  of  Circulation,  Charleston  Daily  Mail. 


to  secure,  without  success,  from  several  local 
sources,  clippings  which  have  appeared  both  in 
the  metropolitan  and  national  daily  press  for 
many  years  on  the  subjects  of  radium,  radium 
emanation  and  radioactitivity. 

We  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  any 
individuals  or  organizations  that  possess  such 
a  collection,  and  trust  you  will  extend  every 
effort  to  assist  us  in  locating  this  material. 

A.  EDWIN  FRIES, 

\  ice-President  and  General  Manager,  American 
Radium  Appliance  Company,  280  Madison 
Avenue. 


WHEN  SCHOOL 
BELLS  RING 

Next  Month, 
Teachers  Will 
Want  for  Use  in 
Class 

FRANK  G.  CARPENTER’S 

Newspaper  Travels 

CARPENTER’S 

WORLD  TRAVELS 

Dudley  Harmon 

Waihington  D.  C. 


New  Records 


From  nothing  to  200,000  in 
(even  months  on  Sunday — 
From  25,000  to  200,000  in 
eleven  months  Evenings. 
Watch  for  the  next  chapter. 


DETROIT 

Evening  and  Sunday 

times 


Tri-Weekly  in  Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Ca.,  .\ug.  I,  1923. 

To  Editos  &  Publishes;  In  your  comment  on 
the  demise  of  the  Thrice-a-Week  World  in  your 
issue  of  July  28,  you  fail  to  list  the  Atlanta 
Tri-Weekly  Journal  among  the  newspapers  be¬ 
ing  published  mainly  for  rural  readers. 

The  steady  circulation  growth  of  the  Tri- 
Weekly  Journal  and  the  affection  its  readers 
seem  to  have  for  it,  indicate  there  is  still  need 
for  such  a  paper  in  the  South.  The  Tri- Weekly 
Journal  is  not  .Tn  agricultural  paper;  it  is  a 
news|)aper  for  people  who  want  the  news  of 
the  world  and  of  their  territory,  but  who  do  not 
care  for  the  many  columns  devoted  to  local  news 
and  local  advertising  which  make  up  the 
larger  part  of  every  city  paper. 

The  Tri-Weekly  Journal's  circulation  lies 
largely  in  the  South,  but  it  has  readers  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  Many  of  these  have 
written  voluntarily  to  say  they  find  it  invalu¬ 
able  because  of  the  comprehensiveness  and  con¬ 
ciseness  with  which  its  news  is  handled. 

EDWIN  CAMP, 

Editor  .Atlanta  Tri-Weekly  Journal. 

Wants  Radium  Clippings 

New  Yoek.  June  21,  1923. 

Editoe  &  Publisher;  We  have  endeavored 


WICHITA  BEACON  EXPANDS 


Beacon  Annex  to  10-Story  Building 
Being  Erected  and  New  Press  Installed 

Owing  to  a  steady  and  continuous 
growth  which  has  overtaxed  its  com¬ 
modious  quarters  in  the  Beacon  building, 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  owned  and 
published  by  ex-Governor  Henry  J.  Allen, 
is  building  an  annex  and  increasing  its 
equipment.  .\  new  (kiss  octuple  press, 
with  a  32-page  capacity  of  36,0(j0  an 
hour,  is  being  installed. 

When  the  Beacon  building  was  erected, 
in  1910.  it  was  believed  the  space  allotted 
to  the  newspaper  would  be  sufficient.  This 
space  comprised  most  of  the  basement, 
half  the  first  floor  and  nearly  half  the 
second  floor.  The  steady  growth  in  cir¬ 
culation.  the  establishment  of  a  Sunday 
morning  edition,  and  the  general  increase 
in  business  has  made  it  necessary  to  take 
a  long  time  lease  on  adjacent  ground  and 
erect  a  two-story  annex,  besides  taking 
over  the  second  floor  of  an  adjacent  build¬ 
ing  on  long-time  lease. 

The  new  annex  will  be  25  x  47  feet  and 
the  second  floor  leased  space  will  be 
25  X  80  feet.  The  new  press  will  be 
housed  on  the  first  floor  of  the  annex. 
The  improvements  will  cost  about 
$125,000. 

The  composing  room  will  be  moved  so 
that  a  part  of  it  extends  over  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  annex.  Most  of  the 
second  floor  of  the  original  Beacon  build¬ 
ing  will  he  used  by  the  newspaper.  The 
rest  of  the  Beacon  building,  which  is  ten 
stories,  is  leased  for  offices. 


From  Empire  School  of  Printing 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14,  1923. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Please  accept  the 
thanks  of  the  Empire  State  School  of  Printing 
and  its  supporters,  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  for  the  space  given  our 
work  in  the  Aug.  4  issue  of  your  publication. 
Such  splendid  co-operation  gives  us  much  en¬ 
couragement. 

ROSS  W.  KELLOGG. 

Director,  Empire  State  School  of  Printing. 


Echo  of  On-to-London  Issue 

Honolulu,  July  7,  1923. 

To  Editos  &  Publishes:  I  beg  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  receipt  of  two  copies  of  your  On-to- 
London  issue  of  May  18.  I  am  very  appre¬ 
ciative  of  this  courtesy  on  your  part,  although 
I  feel  my  inability  to  express  my  wonder  at 
the  complete  nature  of  this  issue.  The  Garth 
Jones  cover  is  exceedingly  striking,  while  you 
have  certainly  covered  every  phase  of  the  con¬ 
vention  movement  that  could  possibly  be  tackled 
prior  to  the  holding  of  the  convention.  You 
are  to  be  most  sincerely  congratulated  upon  a 
superlatively  good  publication. 

L.  W.  DE  VIS-NORTOX, 
Hawaii  Publicity  Commission. 


ing  that  the  province  did  not  possess  the 
power  to  legislate  on  a  subject  already 
dealt  with  by  dominion  legislation. 

L’nder  the  decision  newspapers  may  re¬ 
sume  publication  of  racing  ^ds.  though 
appeal  by  the  provincial  authorities  is 
likely  to  prevent  such  action  until  a  final 
decision  is  reached. 

The  federal  law  prohibiting  importation 
of  pulilications  devoted  mainly  to  racing 
information  is  not  affected  and  is  still  in 
force. 


WENT  RIGHT  UP  IN  THE  AIR 


Chiogo  Tribune  Man  Took  Plane 
from  London  to  Sofia 

.After  surmounting  all  obstacles  which 
European  governments  and  the  weather 
present  to  aerial  travel,  the  (Thicago 
Tribune  broke  long  distance  records  in 
journalistic  flights  by  sending  a  reporter 
from  London  to  Sofia  by  airplane  to 
cover  the  Bulgarian  revolution. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  the  order  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Chicago  to  break  into  the 
country,  where  the  railroads  had  ceased 
to  run.  the  London  office  of  the  Tribune 
engaged  .Allen  J.  Cobham.  British  war 
fiver.  The  expedition  started  as  soon  as 
five  visas  from,  the  British  Air  Ministry 
were  obtained. 


MOAHNG  TO  BUFFALO 


ANTI-ODDS  LAW  ULTRA  VIRES 


Ontario  Hasn’t  Power  in  Presence  of 
Dominion  Law,  Judge  Holds 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editos  &  PuslishebI 

Toronto,  Ont.,  .Aug.  16. — Ontario’s  act 
prohibiting  publication  of  racing  infor¬ 
mation.  under  which  Canadian  and 
.American  newspapers  sold  in  the  province 
have  been  required  to  omit  or  obliterate 
racin?  odds,  has  been  declared  ultra  Tires 
bv  Judge  Denton  in  an  action  brought  in 
the  Toronto  Police  Court  against  the 
publishers  of  Last  Minute  Racing  & 
Sporting  News,  local  racing  publication. 

Judge  Denton  dismissed  the  action,  rul- 


Publisbing  Houses’  Action  May  Follow 
Erection  of  Lithograph  Plant 

Construction  of  a  $2.0(X).0(X)  plant  in 
Buffalo  by  the  American  Lithograph 
Company  is  said  to  foreshadow  the  re¬ 
moval  from  New  A’ork  of  several  very 
large  publishing  houses.  It  is  said  these 
publishers  have  decided  to  leave  because 
of  unfavorable  labor  conditions. 

Buffalo  City  Council  has  just  granted 
a  permit  for  construction  cf  the  plant, 
which  will  resemble  that  of  the  Country 
Life  Press.  It  will  be  located  in  -Am¬ 
herst  street,  near  Elmwood  avenue,  ad¬ 
jacent  to  a  fine  residential  district. 


National  Represantathre  Appointed 

Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative  of  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  national  advertising 
representative  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  effective  Sept.  3. 


A  Special  Opportaoity 
To  Boy  a  Stereotype  Press 

Due  to  the  consoUdation  of  The 
Evening  SUndard  and  The  Daily  Star 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  the  underaigned» 
the  owners  of  the  Standard'Star  have 
for  sale, 

A  ».PAG£  HOE  PRESS 

Which  is  surplus  equipment  and  will 
M  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible.  This 

15  a  20  page  Hoe  Rotary  Press,  a  su* 
perior  machine  in  many  ways  and  capable 
of  turning  out  a  fine  product.  It  is  in 
running  operation  daily  and  may  be  in 
spected  by  prospective  purchasers  at  any 
time. 

Jt  has  a  capacity  of  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 

16  and  20  pages  of  8  columns,  12  emr 
It  will  print  20,000  per  hour  of  4.  ^  8, 
or  10  pages  inset,  or  10,000  per  hour 
of  12,  16  or  20  pages  collect,  with  the 
press  is  also  a  stereotype  equipment 

The  equipment  will  be  ofiWed  at  an 
advanUgcous  price  to  the  purchaser. 
For  further  particulars  call  or  address 

WESTCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS,  he. 


T.  HsroM  Forbis 


Nsw  RochcDs 


In  the  compact,  rich 
territory  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Radius  you 
can  merchandise  effec¬ 
tively  with  only  ONE 
advertising  cost — space 
in  The  Indianapolis 
News, 

The  Indiaitapolb 

NEWS 


THE 

NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 

In  two  years  has  incremsed 
Daily  over  17,000 
Snnday  over  41,000 
Summer.  1923 — 

Sunday  over  78,000  . 

Rate  12c  flat  Daily 

1 5c  flat  Sunday 
Daily  rate  advances  to  13c. 
Oct.  1st 

Advertising  gain  for  1922 
1,025,432 — Greatest  in  the  South 
Represented  by 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH 
SPECIAL  AGENCY 
NEW  YORK 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

CHICAGO 


Can  Your  Mail  List 
Costs  Be  Cut? 

pROM  $230  to  $500  a  r»sr  can  be  BSTed 
by  publications  with  dally  mall  lists  of 
SB  low  SB  2.000  BubecriberB  by  ellmliisting 
the  "unneceasary  costa”  of  handllnc  the 
mall  Hat  and  addreealng  poblicstiona. 

Hbto  yoo  soy  ‘‘uooeceaaary  costa”!  Wbst 
are  they!  How  much  do  they  smoont  to! 
Our  Mall  iJat  Cost  Sheet  will  enable  you  to 
answer  those  questtoos.  Send  for  It  today. 
It's  FREE. 

^peedwimafic 

THE  MULTI SYSTEM 
sir-sas  wnsMiNstON  sute. 

CHICAOO 
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Features  by 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  I 

Fontaine  Fox 
Howard  R.  Garis 
Rube  Goldberg 
Ed  Hughes 
O.  O.  McIntyre 
Will  Rogers 
Albert  Payson  Terhune 
Chas.  Hanson  Towne 
H.  J.  TuthiU 
John  V.  A.  Weaver 
and  others 

The  McNaoghl  Syndicale,  loc. 

Tiinps  BuildinKi  New  York 


SOIL  and  COAL 

are  fundamental  gifts  of 
nature. 

Hannil>al.  Mo.,  has  them  abundantly. 
It  is  surnmnded  by  an  unsurpassed 
farming  country  whose  exclusive  trade 
it  controls. 

(lieap  fuel  enables  its  105  factories  to 
produce  economically,  while  four  rail¬ 
ways  and  the  Mississipjn  River  afford 
wide  distribution. 

Hannibal's  trade  area  comprises  138.500 
people.  They  have  as  many  wants  and 
more  money  to  buy  with  than  the  same 
population  in  congested  centers. 

This  splendid  market  is  covered*  by  one 
newspaper,  the 

Hannibal  Courier-Post 


CONE.  HUNTON  *  WOODMAN,  Inc. 

National  Advertiainr  Represcntativea 


riRsr  lit  rvBuc  SEiirtCM 


The  World  and  die  Ere- 
ning  World  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulatian,  daily,  at 
<30,000  for  $1.30  per  agate 
line  grots,  subject  to  con¬ 
tract  discounts.  They  carry 
more  high  clast  dry  goods 
advertising;  arc  read  by 
more  jobbers,  department 
and  chain  store  buyers,  and 
by  more  retailers;  eCcr 
more  circulation  per  dollar 
and  a  more  concentrated 
circulation;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  influence  mere  local¬ 
ized  than  any  other  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combina¬ 
tion. 

Aivtrtist  m  li»wtf»ptrs 
by  th*  Ksor 


Qtr’i  BnUdlag. 
Chluss 


g.  New  York 

Ford  BoUdtag. 
DsUaB 


"""""  Theo.  F,  MacManus,  Inc.,  44  Elast  Han¬ 

cock  avenue,  Detroit.  Orders  for  1,000  lines 
TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS  year  for  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  5  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Handling  account 
"  '  of  Victor  Adding  Machine  Company,  319 

Aitldn-Kynett  Company,  1328  Walnut  street,  avenue,  (hicago. 

Philadelphia.  Placing  Fall  schedules  with  Mcar*  Adv.,  Inc.,  36  West  40th  street,  New 
newsjiapers  for  G.  H.  P.  Cigar  Co..  “El  Pro-  York.  Using  New  England  newspapers  for 
ducto"  cigars.  New  England  Confectionery  Company,  candy, 


ducto”  cigars. 

Ajax  Advertising  Agency,  20  Vesey  street. 
New  York.  Handling  account  of  l>evoc  & 


Mitchell  Advertising  Agency,  806  Salle 


Kaynolds  Company,  “Dcvoc”  paint.  New  street,  Minneapolis.  Making  up  list  of  news- 
York  l^apers  during  September  for  Iowa  Bird  Co., 

F.  WalU*  Armstrong  Company,  16th  and  Walnut  street,  Des  Moines. 

Lbcust  streets.  Philadeli>hia.  Placing  orders  Ncwell-Emmett  Company,  \N  est  32d 

with  Ohio  papers  for  Antonio  Roig  &  l.angs-  street.  New’  York.  Again  placing  schedules 


dorf,  “Girard”  cigar. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  (Tiestnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Again  placing  orders  for  1).  M. 
Kerry  &  ('o.,  seeds,  Detroit,  Joint  Ojffee 


with  newspapers  for  IJggett  &  Myers  To¬ 
bacco  (\mipany,  (liesterfield  cigarettes,  212 
5th  avenue.  New  York. 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  6  East 


Publicity  Bureau,  74  Wall  street.  New  York,  street.  New  York.  Handling  account  of 

and  Joseph  Tetley  &  Co.,  Teas,  New  York;  Kazbek  (bmpany,  Inc.,  toilet  go<xls. 


also  placing  account  of  T.  A.  Hubl>ard  t'om- 


Fowrer,  Alexander  &  Jenkins,  Madison  Bldg., 


pany,  29  Central  avenue,  Fredotiia,  N.  Y.,  Dctn>it.  Orders  for  2.tX)i>  lines  in  otie  year  for 


grai>e  vines. 

Thomas  E.  Basham  Company.  Inter-South* 


Wills-Sainte  (laire,  Inc.,  St.  Marys,  Mich. 
William  H.  Rankin  Company,  I.ake  street 


em  Life  Bldg.,  Liuisville.  Onlers  for  8,960  .an<l  NN’ahasli  avenue,  (hicago.  Making  up 
lines  in  <me  year  for  Standard  Oil  Comi>any  lists  during  Sei  temlier,  using  newspa^icrs  for 
of  Louisiana.  Nestor  Jolins^m  Mfg.  Co.,  tubular  ice  skates, 

Benson,  Gamble  &  Crowell,  Tribune  Build-  1^^^  North  Califoniia  avenue.  (Iiicago. 
ing,  Chicago,  making  contracts  and  placing  Rossel  M.  Seeds  Comp?ny,  Inc.,  (onsoli- 
orders  with  newspapers  for  Parker  Pen  C«mi-  date<l  Bhlg.,  Indianaixdis.  Placing  account  of 
pany.  fountain  ixrns  and  iiencils.  Janesville,  Milk  KmuDion  ('ompany,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
i^*  for  which  lists  will  be  made  up  during  .Sep- 

Caples  Company,  Inc.,  225  East  Evie  street,  temlier. 

(hicago.  \  early  contracts  for  C.  &  N.  W.  Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  City  Hall  Square 

Railway,  (liicago;  also  for  Chicago.  Rock  Bhlg.,  Chicago.  .Sending  out  new  cemtracts  on 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad.  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  ('om|>any. 

Nelson  Chesman  &  Co.,  42  East  11th  street. 


F.  P.  Shumway  Company,  453  Washingtim 


(  hatt.anor.'ga,  Tenn.  Orders  for  2,0i.'0  lines  in  street,  Boston.  Again  renewing  their  news- 
one  year  for  ('hattanr>r>ga  Medical  Comjiany.  pai^er  contracts  for  (ilastonhury  Knitting  Co., 
Nelson  Chesman  A  Co.,  1127  Pine  street.  I  nderwear,  Addison,  (onn. 

St.  Lmis.  Yearly  contracts  for  Marmola  Co.  Simpson  Advertising  Service  Company,  Syn- 
Conover-Mocney  Company,  111  West  Mon-  'hcate  Trust  Bldg..  Si.  Lmis.  Placing  ad- 
n>e  street.  (Iiicago.  Orders  for  540  lines  in  vertising  of  (ireat  Eastern  ( offee  &  Tea 


year  for  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner. 

Ch  urch  ill  -  Hal  1 ,  50  Union  square.  New  York 


('ompany,  801  Franklin  street,  St.  I.ouis. 
Stevens  A  Wallis,  Inc.,  45  West  on  South 


Reported  handling  acc<mnt  of  I^e  Tire  &  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Handling 
Rub!)er  Comixitiy,  245  W  est  55th  street,  New  account  of  I  tab  State  Fair. 

York.  Street  A  Finney,  171  Madison  avenue,  New’ 

Creske*  Everett,  Inc.,  19  West  44th  street.  newspapers  in  Southerii  and 

New  York.  Starting  newspaper  campaign  .^al>oar<l  states  for  SeabcMrd  Rice 

early  in  Septemlier  for  Goodman  &  Suss  -MiHmg  ( omp-any.  ‘Comet  Rice,  57  I.aight 
('ompany,  men’s  clothing,  Rttchester,  N.  Y.  street.  New  lork. 

CritchfieU  A  Co.,  Br<K.ks  Bldg.,  Chicago.  1--  Sugden  (^puiy,  32  W.  Washingtem 

Reported  will  make  up  list  of  newspaiiers  and  street.  (Tiicago.  I  sing  farm  papers  for  W  ells 
farm  pa|iers  during  September  for  J.  W.  Medicine  tom;iany.  “f  rafts  Medicine,  I-af- 
Miller  Company,  incubators,  2,500  Latham  ayrttr- 

street.  Rockford  Ill.  Also  adding  some  new  j.  Walter  Thompson  Company.  Lytton  Bldg., 
towns  on  the  Jersild  Knitting  Company.  fliicago.  Making  contracts  with  sirnie  Ohio 

Donovan  A  Armstrong,  1211  Chestnut  street,  and  Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  Aunt  Je- 
Phiiadelphia.  Reported  handling  account  of  mima  Mills  ('ompany.  Pancake  Flmir,  St. 
Otto  Eisenlohr  &  Bros.,  “C'inco”  (Tigars,  Joseph. 


Philadelphia. 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  A  Co.,  130  West  42nd 


J.  Waiter  Thompson  Company,  244  Madison 
avenue.  New  Ytirk.  Orders  for  1.000  lines  in 


street.  New  York.  Placing  page  copy  with  vear  for ‘william  R.  Warner  &  Co. 
.New  England  newspapers  for  Lnited  l>rug  ' 


Company,  Boston. 


Vanderhocf  A  Co.,  167  East  Ontario  street. 


Dunlap- Ward,  Keith  Building,  aeveland,  "'I'-  •’S'"'’ 

Ohio.  ffaiidling  advertising  account  of  the  r"'''  Jackson.  There  will  be  no 

Star  Relnmnil  Controller  Company,  of  Cleve-  factory  advertising  m  newsp-iiiers  for  some 
land.  «'>"«• 

Erwin,  Wascy  A  Co.,  58  E.  W^ashington  Van  Patten,  Inc.,  50  42nd  street.  New 

street,  ('hicago.  Sending  out  copy  (m  (  oppes  York.  Now  handling  accounts  of  Regal  Shoe 
&  Zook,^  Najianee.  .Also  placing  orders  with  ('omi>any,  268  Summer  street,  Boston;  and 

s^>me  Eastern  news|>apers  for  Aluminum  Truly  Warner,  Inc.,  men’s  hats,  New  York, 

(knxls  Mfg.  (b.,  “Mirror”  aluminum  ware, 

Manitowoc;  reported  handling  account  of 

Glazo  Company,  nail,  enamel,  and  cuticle  Prune  Growers  Plan  Campaign 

massage,  ('tneinnati. 

George  W.  Ford  Compwiy,  Hurt  Bldg.,  At-  first  time  since  its  '  inception, 

lanta.  Conducting  advertising  camiKiig".  in  the  California  Prime  and  Apricot  Grow- 
.^utheastern  newspa^rs  for  Royal  &  Borden  prg  Association  has  organized  an  adver- 

l  ompany,  Koval  Elastic  relt  Mattresses,  -  i  _ _  ..  j  , 

Goldboro.  tising  department,  and  plans  arc  in  prepa- 

Cbarlez  H.  Fuller  Company,  623  S>nith  \Va-  f?*'  .  inaugurating  a  campaign, 

bash  avenue,  ('hicago.  Sending  out  5,1)00  lines  Georgc  Haig,  former  advertising  man- 
to  be  u!^  in  one  year  for  F.  A.  Stuart  Cbm-  ager  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
ntmacTl  clpan”  beet,  appointed  manager  of  the 

Gray  A<lvertising  Agency,  Gray  Bldg.,  Kan-  Cpartment. 

sas  (  tty.  Yearly  contracts  for  Barlx>  Mfg. - 

Co. 


Honser  Advertising  ^ency,  12  East  44th 
street.  New  York.  Placing,  orders  with  news- 


Lumber  Men  for  Conservation 


in  WISCONSIN 


The  Sunday  Telegram  has 
BY  FAR  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  of  ANY  Wisconsin 
newspaper.  It  is  fast  gain¬ 
ing  the  recognition  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  seek 
to  capture  this  rich  market. 

INVESTIGATE! 

Learn  the  truth  of  the  latest 
audits,  and  you’ll  use  the 


;fHiltuauhce  tIDelcgram 

REriESENTATIVES— 

G.  LCGAi  fAYNE  CG.,  ChlnH,  Dttrelt, 
SL  LmIi.  Lm  AnftlM- 

PAYNE.  BURNS  t  SMITH.  Nm  Ysrk,  Isdta. 


street.  New  York  Placing,  orders  with  news-  The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 
New'vWk  *  "  As.sociation  has  added  its  weight  to  the 

Harvey  Advertiting  Agency,  Fisk  Bldg.,  dr've  to  restore  to  the  national  budget 
New’  York.  Making  up  lists  during  Septem-  the  former  annudl  appropriation  of 
her  and  October,  using  newspapers,  for  $2,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  national 
?treer'rhicago'”'“'  ^  forest  lands  in  the  Eastern  states. 


HmiH,  Hurst  A  McDonald,  58  East  Wash- 

ington  sti'wt,  (hicago.  Will  place  account  Ajax  Agency  Gets  New  Account 
of  David  Adler  &  Sons  (xmipany,  246  Broad-  o  .r 

way.  Milwaukee,  men’s  clothing.  Lists  to  be  The  .Ajax  Advertising  Agency  of  New 

m.ade  up  during  September.  York  City  has  been  appointed  to  direct 

a™!  "X^orlf.  ^“'r^d  'fill^wTnf  "ac‘  the  advertising  of  the  Devoc  &  Reynolds 

counts:  Hut  Neckware  (bmpany,  “Spiraltex  Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  paints,  var- 

5Karfs,  l,ancaster  Mufflers.”  24  W>st  25th  nishes,  stains,  and  enamels. 

street.  New  York;  l.evi  &  Seligman.  Inc.,  Vel 

Chine,  2050  Fifth  avenue.  New’  York.  ' 

Honig-Cooper  Comply,  74  New  Montgom-  M.  and  A.  Manufacturers  Meet 

ery  street,  San  Francisco.  Handling  account 

of  Monterey  Peninsula,  Inc.  The  fall  Convention  of  the  Motor  and 

Wilson  H.  Lee  Advertising  Agency,  6  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association 
Church  street.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Will  olace  ^yill  be  held  ill  Boston,  Mass.,  from  Sept, 
accmint  of  V\  ilcox-(  nttenden  &  (o.,  8  South  -iq  97 
Main  street.  Conn.,  lists  to  he  made  up  during 


Honig-Cooper  Company,  74  New  Montgom¬ 
ery  street,  San  Francisco.  Handling  account 
of  Monterey  Peninsula,  Inc. 


September. 

nu’^?'tTi^a?’“H“ndtm;^m"^tt.?;'r''^^^^^^^^  Account 

Pure  Oil  t  omp.-iiiy,  ( olumbus.  ^  -pj^p  American  offices  of  Parfums 

M^n**"'**’  ^  North  Godet,  of  Paris,  France,  has  placed  its 

Michigan  avenue,  (hicago.  Will  place  ac-  j  .1:  tt*  1 

count  of  Onvenixirt  Bed  Makers  of  America,  advertising  account  With  the  Hlcks 
90()  South  Mkhigan  avenue,  (Tiicago.  .‘XgtllCV,  New  \  ork. 


Halt-A-Million  Dollart 

in  our  first  four  1923  comp^ 

Another  record  which  thowi 
lister  supremacy  in  circnlS 
building.  The  campaigns 

The  Washington  Post 
The  Atlanta  Journal 
The  Memphis  Conmerdal  Ai^  ’ 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  ~  '' 

We  are  now  conducting  camnui,. 
lor:  ; 

The  Chattanooga  Tiaies 
The  Duluth  Newe  Trih— , 

Fall  campaigns  are  now  bn,, 
booked.  Wire  or  write  us  car* 
either  paper. 


MOLUSTER^  ORCljU® 
\  ORGANlZAnCN 

300  MCRRJT I  DLPtt.,  Los 


THE  BOSTON 
AMERICAN 

has  the  largest  evening 
sale  in  New  England. 

It  sells  for  3c  per  copy— 
its  competitors  sell  at  2c 
per  copy. 


A  Saving — 

Not  an  Added  Cost 

The  service  rendered  by  tto 
organization  —  special^ 
solely  in  newspaper,  prk- 
ing  and  publishing  buiUm(i, 
does  not  mean  an  added  cnl 
Rather  it  assures  a  substa- 
tial  saving  in  operating  cod 
that  should  more  than  rtft; 
the  entire  fee. 

S.  P.  WESTON 

Newspaper  BuiMiags 
Pleat  Layouts 
Production.  Operation 

120  West  42nd  St.  New  Ysd 


Business  Is  Fine] 
In  Baltimore  j 

The  .A  iilomuhilr  <  iim  mi""  | 
rt  port.s  the  -.Hie  <if 

KJOO  AUTOS  EVKRU 
WEEK 

You  Cant  Cover 

Baltimore  Without 

The  Baltimore  Nex» 

and 

Chf 
HJaltimore 

Ask  for  presenl-da\  fart' 
the  Baltimore,  situatif  n. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  18,  1923 


llie  Buffalo  Evening 
News  Is 


FIRST 


— in  New* 

— in  Aileertiunf 
— in  Circulation 


r^ater  Buffalo  territory  com- 
people  can  be  effective- 
ri^t'^mpletely  covered  by 
L^e  use  of  Buffalo’*  biggest  new*- 
Read  by  85%  of  the  Engliih- 
famUies  in  Buffalo. _ 

-  b  C.  drcuUtioa  8  month*  ending 

*•  «.  tm,  n4.4l»  mit  pnid. 

The  Buffalo  Evening 
News 

H.  Butler,  Editor  A  PublUmr 

kelly-smith  company 

RtprestnUliivtt 

uMif  BW#-. 

kIwYoS.  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ih. 


OVER 


poiXAR  pullers 


.ddvrttutng  and  circulation  manager*  are  always  on  tht  lookout  for  new 
ideas  that  will  increase  advertiring  receifts  and  tein  new  circulation.  Vour 
idea  for  increasing  advertising  or  circulation  may  not  appeal  to  your  manager, 
but  it  may  be  Just  the  thing  that  some  other  manager  wants.  Editok  &  Pu*- 
LISBE*  will  pay  $1  for  each  idea  printed  under  this  head.  The  fact  that 
the  idea  is  now  being  used  in  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  the  deportment. 

Address  your  communication  to  the  Dolla*  Pulle*  Editoe.  iP'hen  they 
appear  dtp  them  and  mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  ideas 
wilt  not  be  returned. 

A  CO-OPP'R.\TIVK  ad  written  in  edi-  C.  Marclcy,  Republican-Journal,  Ogdens- 
torial  style  was  recently  published  in  burg,  X.  Y. 

the  Indianapolis  Star  by  a  number  of  - 

firms  interested  in  some  way  in  the  con-  ^,3  re- 


Food  Schedule 

With  Alfred  W.  McCann,  the 
country’s  leading  food  expert, 
now  associated  exclusively  with 
it,  this  newspaper  is  the  strong¬ 
est  food  products  medium  in 
the  Greater  New  York  mer- 


£  t  _  «n*  J  l.  j  j  Uh  now  IGOK  ailVC  lor  OUIIIIIICI  ic-  ,  J*  •  a  •a 

bdMJ^uIld  .0,1  adve„i.i,„.  and  lo,  reading  matte,  ch«.d.znig  territory. 


•  ,  f  .c  ,  au  1-  '•  t-  -u  on  fhe  Summer  resort  pages  let  us  try 

^  ‘  ^  something  new.  In  this  connection  I 

‘-“r  I  have  a  plan  to  ask  certain  leaders  in  their 


you  put  into  It  This  applies  to  the  labor  various' callings  what  is  their  idea  of  an 
as  well  a.s  to  the  luml^r,  hardware  and  themselves  and  what  is  their 

other  nwterials  that  is  used.  The  ad  most  all-round  beneficial  type 

rnentioned  was  3  x  10  inches  in  size,  but  ^^vk- 

the  idea  was  good  enough  to  expand  into  ^3  ^  benefit  more  in  the 

a  page  in  any  city  where  there  is  much  or  to 


64,000 

largest  evening 

CIRCULATION  IN  IOWA 

The 

DesMoines 

Capital 


Krui  Haurn 
HpQtatrr 

is  New  HsTen’e 
Domineat  Paper 

Circalation  over  35,800  Average 
Bought  every  night  by  More  New 
Haven  people  than  bay  any  other 
TWO  New  Haven  paper*  OOMBINED. 

Nfui  Vaupn  UpgtBter 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Bestou  —  Sew  York  —  Detroit — Chicago 


Lo*  Angel**,  OJIf. 

Crinad  9^0  DeUy  Averag*  ClrcuUdoB. 

ton  QwenuMut  Sutement,  Six  Uootha  Endliif 
■mk  It.  IIU,  Ite.SOO  D*Uy.  Bbt  Month* 
toiai  toto.  30,  1013,  145,953  Dally.  Incnm* 
h  Mlj  iierafa  dtcnlatlon,  20,S4T. 

IT  COVEM  THE  FIELD  MMPLETELV. 

•  lEPIESEHTATIVES; 

L  w.  Mamy,  504  Tlaa*  BMf..  Hae  Yart. 
i  ttoto  PaiiM  C*.  401  TatMr  gMa,  6  Itorth 
,  •"'to*  Aw.,  Chitat*. 

Nlli,  710  Haant  il4|.,  Saa  Frtaalaa*, 


“The  African  World” 

AND 

tape-to-Cairo  Express” 


tlAIUlMMl  every  Saturday  fai 
.  Loadon. 


me  Kiea  was  gooa  enougn  to  expana  into  „s.  Will  a  teacher  benefit  more  in  the 
K  city  where  there  is  much  ^v  going  into  the  country  or  to 

“  city  historic  associations,  by  taking 
Miller,  The  Chronicle,  Marion,  Ind.  ^  Summer  course,  by  selling  something, 

■  —  taking  a  hiking  tour,  attending  a  conven- 

The  next  time  one  of  your  local  stores  tion,  or  .staying  at  home  and  loafing? 
is  robbed  and  the  robbers  are  caught  with  Same  with  office  clerk,  bookkeeper, 
the  merchandise  prepare  an  ad  under  the  library  assistant,  street  car  conductor — 
heading  “Burglars  Choice,”  and  announce  yes,  and  reporter.  Whatever  these  lead- 
that  it  is  on  display  in  the  store  window,  ers  say  will  make  good  stuff  for  the 
You  should  have  no  trouble  in  selling  Summer  resort  pages,  and  will  serve  to 
this  merchant  an  ad  of  this  kind. — G.  C.  help  the  advertising  salesmen  bring  in 
Marclcy,  Republican-Journal,  Ogdens-  more  contracts. — R.  E.  Downer,  The  Ex, 


burg,  N.  Y. 


press,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  South  Bend  Tribune  ran  a  double-  One  daily  newspaper  in  every  town 
truck  of  shoe  dealer  ads  April  23  by  pro-  could  stimulate  its  advertising  during  the 
claiming  a  “Walk  and  Be  Healthy  Summer  by  conducting  a  contest  among 
Week.”  Forty  inches  were  devoted  in  its  readers,  prizes  being  offered  for  the 
the  center  of  the  page  to  the  propaganda,  best  essay  describing  what  the  writer 
The  Mayor  said  “Park  Your  Cars —  considers  the  ideal  home.  A  page  of  ad- 
Stretch  Your  Legs,  Walk  and  Be  vertising  could  easily  be  sold  to  local 
Healthy.”  The  secretary  of  the  board  building  supply  dealers  to  be  run  along 

of  health  said  “Walking  Is  Nature’s  with  the  winning  essay  or  essays.  Pro- 

Daily  Dozen.”  The  physical  instructor  spective  home  builders  would  be  interested 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  said  “Paint  Your  in  reading  the  winning  essays,  and  build- 
Cheeks  from  the  Inside — Walk  and  Be  ing  supply  dealers  could  stimulate  husi- 
Hcalthy.”  Sixteen  dealers  were  repre-  ness  by  including  in  their  advertising 

sented  011  the  spread. — Robert  L.  Beard,  estimates  on  the  cost  of  materials  re- 

X'ews-Sentinel,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  quired  to  build  the  homes  described  in 

_  the  winning  essays. — A.  G.  Keeney.  The 

Halifax  Herald  runs  a  page  of  great  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


The  Evening  Mail 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The 

Syracuse  Herald 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Is  first  in  Syracuse  leaditig 
the  second  paper  by  2,158,- 
316  lines  for  total  advertising 
for  1922. 

First  in  total ;  local ;  national 
lineages. 

Spweial  Ropresmtativos 

PR0DDEN,E1NG&PRI]DDEN,1k. 

m  Firtfc  Avw  Stag«r  BUf . 

N.  Y.  atr  CUcagoTm.  I 

Glob*  Mg. 

Boatna,  M***. 


value  to  investing  readers  and  which  also 
pulls  a  considerable  volume  of  advertis- 


On  the  Saturday  or  Sunday  before 


ing.  Page  for  the  Protection  of  In-  Labor  Dav  a  profitable  proposition  would 
vestors”  features  a  comprehensive  article  be  a  “Where  to  Go  on  the  Holiday” 
on  the  tests  in  the  purchase  of  sound  page.  Divide  your  page  into  three  parts, 
investment  securities.  This  guide  to  in-  Under  one  section,  run  “Where  to  _Go 
tending  investors  appears  surrounded  by  in  the  Morning  or  Afternoon,”  carrying 
over  a  dozen  advertisements  of  securities  ads  of  ball  games,  athletic  contests,  field 
companies,  investment  brokers,  financial  days,  carnivals,  etc.  Lender  “Where  to 
papers  and  industrial  issues. — J.  L.  Love,  Go  for  Dinner,”  list  hotels,  motor  inns, 
27  Wellington  E.,  Toronto,  Canada.  cabarets,  restaurants,  etc.  Under  the 

_  third  section  headed  “Where  to  Go  .After 

Dinner,”  or  “Where  to  Spend  the  Eve- 
Some  newspapers  still  publish  notices  ninir.”  list  theatres,  dances,  cabarets, 
of  ice  cream  socials,  lodge  dances  and  beach  or  bike  resorts  and  other  amtise- 
similar  affairs  free  of  charge,  while  other*  ments.  This  should  prove  an  easy  nace  lo 
who  do  charge  the  regular  rates  look  get  up  and  a  eood  monev  maker.  Perhaps 
upon  such  affairs  with  more  or  less  con-  a  double  truck  page  could  be  utilized,  if 
tempt  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  but  enough  ads  were  secured.  This  same 
one  paper  materially  increased  its  income  idea  could  be  used  previous  to  any  holi- 
from  this  source  by  grouping  them  under  day. — C.  L.  Moody,  Lynn  (Mass)  Tele- 
the  heading  “Coming  Events,”  set  dou-  gram-News. 

ble  column  and  boxed  at  the  top  center  - 

of  the  first  classified  page.  The  affairs  ,  ,,,  \  tw  -t  c  j  .. 

are  li.sted  in  chronologiral  order  approxi-  J^e  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Sun  dug 
mate  to  the  classified  rates.  Since  adop-  »  fine  local  summer  feature  hylocat- 
tion  of  the  plan,  these  advertisements  Antonio.  Tex.,  J.  Frank 

have  increased  more  than  1.000  per  cent.  -nagazine  cmtnhutj, 

-Bert  A.  Teeters.  Box  295,  Springfield.  f  to  Trl 

Q.  •  ’  .  K  ft  •  nmcenses  of  the  Attleboro*  of  .3!)  years 

■  ■  _  ago  when  he  was  a  cub  reporter  on  the 

Sun  staff.  Davis,  later  known  to  all  New 
“Window  display  night” — an  idea  with  England  because  of  his  work  on  the  Bos- 
big  space  selling  possibilities  for  a  small  ton  .American  and  Traveler,  wrote  13.000 
city.  This  could  be  put  under  the  au-  words,  mostly  recalling  names  and  humor- 
spices  of  a  newspaper.  Interest  all  the  on*  incidents  never  before  published.  His 
big  stores  from  department  to  grocery  articles  ran  two  weeks  in  the  Sun  under 
stores.  Special  window  displays  of  all  big  news  heads  and  proved  popular  and 
the  stores  could  be  opened  at  a  certain  satisfactory  a.s  a  summer  circulation  get- 
hour.  Competitive  ba^  concerts  should  ter.  It  resulted,  too.  in  the  local  book 
be  held  on  the  main  street.  The  popula-  stores  putting  on  special  sales  of  the 
tion  would  turn  out  for  a  general  cele-  Davis  novels,  and  this  fact,  as  well  as 
ibration.  The  newspaper  might  offer  screen  advertising,  mystery  circulars  and 
prizes  for  the  best  display.  The  "stunt”  paid  advertisements  in  outside  papers, 
would  naturally  pve  rise  to  ^re  special  helped  focus  considerable  attention  on  the 
newspaper  advertising  in  addition  to  gin-  Sun  during  its  campaign. — C.  C.  C.stn, 
gering  up  business  in  general. — George  Jr.,  Editor,  Attleboro  Sun. 


Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scrippa-Haward  newapapar 

Da3y  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURGH. 
MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

FoKigii  Adwtlatac  Bc|ii«*nt*Ui*i; 

I.  A  HLEIH 

50  East  42*4  tt.,  Hat*  Yart 
76  Waal  Maaras  Si.  Cklaart 
A.  1.  HtIRIS  HILL.  Haant  IM|..  Saa  FraaalM* 


PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO 

EVEMNG  TIMES 
MORNING  SUN 
SUNDAY  SUN-TIMES 

They  cover  South  Central  Ohio 
Completely. 

Foreign  Repreaantativ* 
ROBERT  E.  WARD.  INC. 

5  So.  Wabuh  Ave.  SHI  PIMi  Avw 
CUcago  Bfcw  York 
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GERMAN  PRESS  DRIVEN 
OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

Rising  Costs  of  Labor,  Paper  and 
Metals,  Together  with  Collapse 
of  Currency,  is  Crushing 
Independent  Organs 


By  Eugene  W.  Lohrke 

[£<]ttorial  Note. — Mr.  I.iohrke  is  an  American 
newsi>a|)er  man  new  in  Berlin.  Before  going  to 
(lermany  he  was  employed  on  the  New  York 
Evening  Pot.l 

TJESPITE  A  RISE  in  advertising 
and  subscription  rates,  which  has 
been  in  prt)gress  for  six  months,  German 
newspaper  publishers  in  Berlin  and  other 
large  cities  are  faced  with  an  increased 
inability  to  meet  the  more  rapidly  rising 
costs  of  labor,  paper,  and  print  metals, 
with  the  result  that  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  papers  all  over  Germany  have 
had  to  go  out  of  business.  A  proposal 
to  limit  the  export  of  print  papers  has 
been  made  to  the  government  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  together  with  a  law  providing  for 
the  stricter  control  of  the  supply  of  print 
paper,  and  is  still  pending  action  in  the 
Reichstag. 

Last  July,  the  Reich.stag  passed  a 
measure  under  the  terms  of  which  Ger¬ 
man  pulp  and  paper  ex])orters  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  a  tax  of  1*4  per  cent  on 
their  total  exports.  .\  special  fund  was 
to  have  been  created  from  the  proceeds 
on  which  publishers,  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  could  draw,  but  the  fund  has 
been  found  insufficient,  and  its  adminis¬ 
tration  cumbersome.  .Another  proposal 
made  in  the  Reichstag  that  the  press  he 
aided  by  a  law  prohibiting  the  printing 
of  Sunday  editions  has  aroused  wide¬ 
spread  newspaper  opposition. 

The  November  price  for  newsprint  pa¬ 
per,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Ministry 
of  Economics,  was  fixed  at  167  marks 
jKT  kilogram  (2.2  pounds).  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  price  of  newsprint  paper 
in  America — 3!4  to  4  cents  per  pounds, 
or,  in  foreign  measure,  6%  to  8.8  cents 
per  kilogram,  this  price  seems  ridicu¬ 
lously  low;  but  since  November,  the 
mark  has  dropped  in  value  to  such  an 
extent  that  new  prices  have  been  set  on 
the  dollar  basis,  at  considerably  above 
the  .\merican  market  figures. 

German  publishers  complain  that  paper 
is  being  shipi)ed  out  of  the  country  at 
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an  export  price  less  than  the  domestic 
figure.  In  the  last  six  months,  many  in¬ 
dependent  papers,  particularly  in  the 
provinces,  have  had  to  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  Berlin  Journalists’  -Associ¬ 
ation  has  issued  an  appeal  in  which  it 
states  that  unless  some  action  is  taken 
others  will  speedily  follow. 


CONTRACT  BREACH  CLAIMED 


Firm  Avert  Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Promised  a  “Butinett  Page” 

Claiming  breach  of  contract,  the 
Thomas  W.  Briggs  Co.,  of  Memphis,  has 
filed  suit  for  $13,259.50  against  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  -Age-Herald  Publishing  Co.  in 
the  United  States  District  Court.  The 
plaintiff  charges  that  on  March  8,  1922, 
the  -Age- Herald  entered  into  a  contract  in 
which  it  agreed  to  publish  weekly  for  a 
set  period  a  weekly  business  review 
page.  The  plaintiffs  were  to  advertise  in 
proportion  with  the  reading  matter  pub¬ 
lished,  according  to  the  suit. 

The  plaintiffs  claim  $3,259.50  on  pay¬ 
ments  due  and  $10,000  for  breach  of  con¬ 
tract. 


PRIZE  FOR  NEWS  WRITERS 


San  Francisco  Examiner  Offers  Cash 
for  Best  Suggestions 

In  order  to  .stimulate  members  of  the 
editorial  department  to  furnish  ideas  that 
will  promote  the  pai>er,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  has  announced  a  series  of 
prizes,  as  follows :  For  the  best  sugges¬ 
tion  in  the  line  of  feature  activity  offered 
within  two  weeks,  $300 ;  second  best, 
$100 ;  third,  $50 ;  for  any  suggestions 
accepted  not  inclusive  of  the  three  l)est, 
$10. 

To  spur  the  staff  to  submit  as  many 
ideas  they  may  think  of,  a  special  prize 
of  $50  is  offered  to  the  person  who  sub¬ 
mits  the  largest  number  of  accepted 
suggestions. 


FOR  SALE 

A  WORD  for  advertisements  under  this 
dassilication.  Cash  with  order. 


Cheap 

Wise  Wood  semi-autoplate,  excellent  condi' 
tion.  7  columns.  What  are  we  offered  ? 
Brooklyn  Daily  Times,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Directory  of  Leading  Features 

TOm  SAILT.  SUMDAT  AMS  WEEKLY  HEWSPAPERS. 

Cartoons 

Comic  Strips 

ABE  YOU  FOLLOWING  KE88LEE! 

If  Not.  Yon  Are  Miaiiini;  a  Trii-k. 

Metropolitan  Mewspapor  Sorvioo,  Now  York. 

PERCY  AND  FERDIE 

Think  of  It — 2,706  ConaiK'ittive  InHertlonH 

It  piillR  and  hnldH  circulation. 

The  Herald*8un  Syndicate.  280  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

I»cal  Cartoons  from  Llnot,ype  material  or  own 
Ideas.  With  2  col.  cnt.  complete  $5.00. 

“DaUy  Serials” 

Indopendont  Ensraver,  868  W.  88th  Bt.,  N,  Y. 

A  BABBOUR  SERIAL  ESTABLISHES 

“Children's  Features’* 

Put  "Starved  HeartH*'  In  Vour  Paper  and  See. 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service,  New  York, 

WATCH  FOR  THE  PARADE 
*‘J(d)nnle  of  the  (Mrctis  snd  his  Cliffy  Bear'* 
Every  day  will  he  elrciis  day. 
Xetropelltsn  Newspaper  Service,  New  York. 

Comic  Pages 


BnXT  B1JHX  1 

New  Paper  Tbis  Week. 

Worceefer  (iavtte.  Wor<-«it<-r.  Maim. 

The  Kareld-Bmi  tTadleete,  tM  Bieedway,  V.  T. 


Omiic  Strips 


Fiction 


STORIES 

Zeewit  Wilson  Appleton,  Jr., 

1922  East  Pacific  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CIRCULATION  BRINOERS 
Famous  Fiction  of  all  lengths. 

Service  for  Authors,  88  W,  48d  St.,  New  York. 

Hioto  News  Service 


THE  BEST  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY 


MBS.  OONTBABT 

Mrs.  Contrary  Mrt.  Contrary 

Mre.  Contrary 

Tho  Hemld-Sua  Byndioeta,  SIO  Broadway,  M,  T, 


Kadel  k  Herbort, 

163  Ea.t  43d  St.,  Mew  York  City 


Women’s  Features 


"BRINGING  UP  BILL’*-<-"HANK  A  PETE'* 
6-col.  stripe — hitting  on  all  cylinders. 
Columbia  Newspaper  Service,  799  B'way,  N,  Y. 


MILDRED  BARBOUR 
Nalls  the  Interest  of  Readers. 

From  the  First  Line  of  8tarve<l  Hearts. 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service,  New  York. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Making 


per 


N.Y.  DAILY  NEWS 


HALF-TONES 

Btat  in  thm  World 


Madm  by 


POWERS 


NEW  PROCESS 


Printera’  Outfittnra  'f 

Printing  Plants  and  busineu  (xauit 
sold.  American  Typefounders’  prudneu  J? 
ers’  and  bookbinders’  machines  of  ermT 
scription.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.  %  iS*' 
St..  New  York  City.  ’ 


WANTED 


One  Combined  Jig  Saw  and  Drilliai  g, 
chine.  Friction  drive.  24"  x  36"  table.  On 
Curve  Plate  Router.  Late  type  on  boA 


THE  OMAHA  MORNING  BQ 

Omsdia,  Nebr. 


REBUILT  LINOTYPES 
AND  INTERTYPES 
FOR  SALE 

Write  us  for  information 
and  prices  on  Rebuilt  Lino¬ 
types  and  Intertypes.  These 
are  machines  traded  in  on 
new  and  more  versatile 
Linographs  and  are  sold 
with  our  guarantee.  Be  sure 
to  state  model  wanted  when 
writing. 

THE  LINOGRAPH  COMPANY 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA.  U.  S.  A. 


ADDRESSING  and 
MAILING  MACHINES 


Any  mail  list  of  over  3,000 
can  be  handled  more  economi¬ 
cally  with  our  improved  method 
than  any  other  system. 

Get  away  from  Linotype  and 
Galley  system.  Put  the  maillkt 
in  the  circulation  department 

One  person  can  keep  np  a 
daily  list  of  about  25,000  namei, 
making  all  corrections  and  ad¬ 
ditions. 

Write  us  for  particulars  giv¬ 
ing  size  of  list  and  frequency  of 
issue,  and  a  list  of  the  users  ^ 
our  system. 


POLLARD-ALLING  MFC.  CO. 

220  230  West  19th  St.,  New  YorkCkT 


Urite  f 
fan  re 
.  Editi 
Uni 


wug 

IRord 

■din. 


R.  HOE  &  CO. 

For  One  Hundred  Yean  the  I  eeiBng 
Deeignen  and  Manufacturen  of  Nawe- 
papar  Preaaae  and  Printing  Machinery 
of  AU  Kinds 

Quality  First — 
Progress  Always 

We  always  carry  a  full  line  of  Preaa 
and  Stereo -room  supplies,  including 
blankets  of  all  kinds,  knives,  rubbers, 
cheek  woods,  matrix  paper,  imported 
and  domestic  tissue,  brushes,  chem¬ 
icals,  counters,  paper  roll  trucki,  etc., 
all  at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with 
Hoe  high  quality. 

504-520  GRAND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

No.  7  Watar  Straat  Trfinnia  Bulldbig 
Boston,  Maas.  Chioago,  llUmda 


Composing  Room 
Steel  Equipment 

We  manufacture  in  steel 
everything  in  the  way  of 
equipment  for  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  such  as  Makeup 
Tables,  Galley  Dumps,  Cor¬ 
recting  Banks,  Type  Cab¬ 
inets,  Galley  Cabineta, 
Pressed  Steel  Galleys,  Port¬ 
able  Page  Trucks,  etc.,  etc. 
Write  us  when  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 
3724  So.  RockwoU  Straot 
Chicsigo,  III. 


nnp 


1400, « 


Stereotyping 
Equipment 
Saves  Precious  Mimdts 

Gives  you  a  better-lookmg  sheet 
— on  the  street  first 
Any  size  plates  —  flat  or 
curved.  . 

L  Send  for  Catalog  k 


ton  < 


The  Goss  Printing  press  Ca 
1S3S  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  A 


^  % 


CUna-Woatintbauao  Doubla-Molar  Ms 
with  full  automatic  puah  buttna  caatnl 


The  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Democrat  Chronicle  s 
installing  a  Cline  full 
automatic  control  on  its 
new  Goss  Press. 
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Introduction  to  Employer  and  Employee 


situations  wanted  situations  wanted  help  wanted 

FREE.  town.*^^Fm’e  referwjces.  Address  B-950,  Editor  ^^•:^rtu,'*'sri^onda  city  of  15.000.  Palmer,  De  Witt 

. - -  rM—K-tor  "  Publisher. _  Must  be  experienced  and  capable  of  handling 

C*X»«t*r  Advertisuif  -  ■  .  FAi»«r  advertising  department.  State  experience,  and  A  ¥  H/HTD  •••  Ava., 

S!an““an'o“K-i«"  in^s^h^t!  " ‘rd  of  success,  now  holding  key  »lary  wanted.  B-OU,  Editor  &  Publisher.  &  r  AUMUsK  Ts* 

miking  news, «per  business  manager  position  on  lai^e  city  daily,  desires  to  return  Advertfatag  RepreaantaUvaa  Wanted  FeeffU  Ca«e  «apraaa«atSwi 

iSmTambition  and  ability  to  reach  a  to  managing  ^itor  s  desk  on  afternoon  paper  w^fi^ed,  rapidly  growing,  semi-  M.  C.  HOOU  tU  CaMn  Dtlaa 

is  on  his  way  up.  He  wants  a  monthly  magazine  of  national  circulation,  one  Baraaly  Bills.  Calif. 

Vtf  THE  EAST  with  a  newspaper  that  to  handle  men.  both  m  and  back  office,  Pacific  Coast  work,  another  for  eastern 

L  toni^.  or  that  wants  to  edge  into  first  and  a  gcK>d  organizer.  In  fact  knws  every  jtatea.  Full  time  men  with  no  other  inter- 

!  Newspaper  must  have  a  circulation  of  branch  of  newspa^r  Age  38.  college  o,,  Umh.  Must  have  had  successful 

w«  than  6  000,  and  the  owners  must  not  '’’an  and  hard  worker.  Position  must  be  per-  experience  in  magazine,  newspaper  or  trade  as  g  /w  a  ••• 

^Ssfied  with  less  than  complete  satura-  manent.  ^  **jJ^*‘  ilr  u  publication  work.  State  salary  requirements,  I IfIfIClISl  flflilAnlllllrlllf 

possible  field.  This  man  pos-  references.  B-954,  Editor  &  Publisher.  previous  experience,  full  details  and  give  llllll\llfll  IIIIIIIIIUIIIIlIKS 

.t  all  the  qualities  that  are  needed  to  “  —  references.  Address  Bbx  2844.  Tampa.  VlitiUWii  V|r|rvi 

th'  alx>ve  purpose,  and  is  avail-  M«i«gtag  Editor  or  Oty  Editor.  Florida.  .  i-. 

Ser  October  15.  Address  Box  B-958,  The  man  whom  this  advertisement  i^ceras  -  DbUv  Al  We«klv 

S^-rA  Publisher.  is  widely  known  in  the  newspaper  world.  His  Adverdaing  Solicitor,  UBliy  A  WeeKiy 

_ *'fnied  s^es  as  staff  emresp^dent  for  one  part  of  whose  experience  has  been  with  a  NEWSPAPERS 

i^TT^IkTYoun*  Man  of  the  big  wire  servirM  by  whom  he  ts  now  newspaper  of  over  10  000  circulation.  A  i:.  TV  J  r  A  i:.I\  J 

*  ui  <-  foiploTed  have  appeared  in  hundreds  of  capable  man  can  have  an  excellent  position  ni  AOE  PAPERS 

editing  Urge  weekly.  V""'*'  trained.  ,ng  newspapers  throughout  the  country.  His  with  the  Bayonne  Times.  State  salary  ex-  1  KAUt  rArUlS 

led  experience  on  metropolitan  daily.  aly>  experience  in  the  editorial  department  of  the  pected. 

lifht  editor  of  small  daily.  Anxious  to  ad-  newspaper  business  covers  eight  years.  He  is  - i -  .•  g  •vnvvs*  ■  a  /«  a  atmiAM 

ind  open  for  work  as  editorial  wnte^  p  years  old  and  married.  He  now  seeks  a  Advertising  Solicitor.  HAkWpII  Jv  rANNIIIl 

editor  or  manager,  iwmplesot  work  high-class,  permanent  connection  as  managing  Publication  desiring  to  concentrate  on  develop-  Uflll  fl  Idlzli  VL  VIllinVIB 

be,,  of  references.  Address  Bbx  editor  or  aty  editor  of  a  progressive  news-  ment  of  new  accounts  and  creating  new  ad-  „  j  i#  • 

iw  A  Publisher.  paper  in  a  city  not  nceeding  200_0m  popula-  vertising,  is  making  opening  for  high  class  /VglwpajW  ma  MagMUnm 

- — '  rif*  cxperif*’cc  and  ability  can  be  advertising  solicitor,  with  gocM  personality.  Prop€rllM 

iita  Editor  given  full  sway  for  the  benefit  of  his  em*  salesmanship,  initiative,  ideas  and  some  copy-  •  «p  i 

Urn  Dublishers  desires  connection,  carry.  P^oyer  and.  secondarily  himself.  His  »alary  writing  ability  for  concentration  on  new  busi-  TimeS  Buildinff.  NeW  Y Ork 
Tfr  tv  with  smaller  organiza-  requirements  are  reasonable  and  he  it  wUling  ness.  Must  be  a  real  worker.  Salary  $40  per  » 


HELP  WANTED 


Cm  a  word  for  advertiawmanta  under  thia 
claaaiftcatkMi.  Cash  vdth  order. 


— Sales — 
Appraisals 


man,  an  office  organizer,  in  short. 


success,  now  holding  key 


Must  be  experienced  and  capable  of  handling 
advertising  department.  State  experience,  and 
salary  wanted.  E-912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


making  newsi«per  business  manager  position  on  la^e  city  daily,  desires  to  return  Advertiatag  RepreaentoUvoe  Wanted 
Though  ambition  and  ability  to  reach  a  to  managing  ^itor  a  desk  on  afternoon  paper  w^fi^ed,  rapidly  growing,  aemi- 

1  3^e  is  on  his  way  up.  He  wants  a  >"  city  of  ».«»  or  larger.  Knows  news,  how  „„„,hiy  magazine  of  nrtioiial  circulation,  one 
^  rv  THE  F-AST  with  a  newspaper  that  to  handle  men,  both  m  »Jont  and  back  office.  Pacific  Coast  work,  another  for  eastern 

’  L  toni^.  or  that  wants  to  edge  into  first  and  a  gcK>d  organizer.  In  fact  knws  every  jtates.  Full  time  men  with  no  other  inter- 
J  Newspaper  must  have  a  circulation  of  branch  of  newspa^r  Age  38.  college  o,,  Umh.  Must  have  had  successful 

than  6  000,  and  the  owners  must  not  o^an  and  hard  worker.  Position  must  be  per-  experience  in  magazine,  newspaper  or  trade 

‘^iXfied  with  less  than  complete  satura-  manent.  ^  **jJ^*^  publication  work.  State  salary  requirements, 

•*.  ,wvwc;ku  This  man  t»s-  references.  B-954,  Editor  &  Publisher.  previous  experience,  full  details  and  give 

'  ~  references.  Address  ^x  2^,  Tampa, 


.5  thrir  possible  field.  This  man  pos-  references.  H  yS4.  tOitor  &  mbiisher. 

",ii  the  Qualities  that  are  needed  to  — — — — _ 

die  3»)ove  purposes  and  is  avail-  Managing  Editor  or  Oty  Editor. 

‘  October  15.  Address  Box  B-958,  The  man  whom  this  advertisement  amcemi 


wiTor^^P^blisher.  ’  is  widely  known  in  the  newspaper  world.  His  Advertiaing  Solicitor, 

_ *'fnied  s^es  as  staff  ctoresp^dent  for  one  pa,,  of  whose  experience  has  been  with  a 

Yotmr  Man  i*  “ig  wire  servicM  by  whom  he  ts  now  newspaper  of  over  10  WX)  circulation.  A 

WVk  Awake  Toung  m  «n>Pioye<>  *>»»«  appeared  in  hundreds  of  lead-  capable  man  can  have  an  excellent  position 

r  editing  Urge  weekly.  College  trained,  ing  newspaperi  throughout  the  country.  His  with  the  Bayonne  Times.  State  salary  ex- 
experience  on  metropolitan  daily,  alto  experience  in  the  editorial  department  of  the  pected. 

nzht  editor  of  small  daily.  Anxiims  to  ad-  newspaper  business  covers  eight  years.  He  is  - i _ 

Bid  open  for  work  as  editorial  wnte^  33  years  old  and  married.  Ife  now  seeks  a  Advertising  Solicitor. 

editor  or  manager,  ^mples  of  w^k  high-claas.  permanent  COTnection  as  managing  Publication  desiring  to  concentrate  on  develop- 
be,,  of  references.  Address  Btox  B-9bJ,  editor  or  aty  editor  of  a  progressive  news-  ment  of  new  accounts  and  creating  new  ad- 
m  k  Publisher.  paper  m  a  city  not  exceeding  200  000  popula-  vertising.  is  making  opening  for  high  class 


best  of  references.  Address  Bbx  B-95J, 
k  Publisher. 


ment  of  new  accounts  and  creating  new  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  making  opening  for  high  class 


- -  tion  where  his  experie-ice  and  ability  lan  be  advertising  solicitor,  with  good  fiersonaiity, 

ists  Editor  given  full  sway  for  the  benefit  of  his  em-  salesmanship,  initiative,  ideas  and  some  copy- 

i.rn  Dublishers  desires  connection,  carry-  Ployet  and.  tecondanly  himself.  His  salary  writing  ability  for  concentration  on  new  busi- 

^  wixmsibility.  with  smaller  organiza-  requirements  are  reasonable  and  he  is  wUling  ness.  Must  he  a  re.al  worker.  Salary  MO  per 

Edited  writer  Thorough  news  direc-  to  take  part  of  it  m  stock  m  the  progressive,  week  to  sUrt.  increase  according  to  results. 

liik«l  investment.  B  955,  Editor  &  »?rt  of  newspaper  with  which  he  seeks  Give  full  particulars  first  letter.  Box  B-961. 

connection.  Until  the  final  negotiations  are  Editor  &  Publisher. 

arrived  at  his  correspondence  must  necessarily  — - - 

be  confidential  in  order  not  to  jeopardize  his  An  Unusual  Opportinity 

Manrger,  present  connections.  Address  Box  B-870.  care  for  a  young,  vigorous  editorial  writer.  Must 


•te  ressonable  and  he  is  willing  ness.  Must  he  a  re.al  worker.  Salary  MO  per 
if  It  m  stock  in  the  progressive,  week  to  start,  increase  according  to  results, 
newspaper  with  which  he  seeks  Give  full  particulars  first  letter.  Box  B-961, 


Manrger,  present  connections, 

highest  references.  30  years  old,  married.  Editor  fk  Publisher. 

1  charge  of  prosperous  daily  with  5,000  - 

Don.  desires  change.  Ten  years  news-  Mechanical  Superintendent 
ex^ience,  including  special  editions.  At  present  engaged: 


he  a  Republican,  and  capable  of  producing 
brilliant,  appealing  matter;  must  also  be  of 
fine  character  and  excellent  references. 


At  present  engaged;  executive  experience  with  Would  be  expected  to  enter  employmmt,  tern 


Shtkm.  advertising  and  editorial.  If  your  three  of  the  largest  metropolitan  papers;  de-  porarily  at  least,  under  direction.  This  call 

not  earning  the  money  it  should.  I’ll  sires  to  change;  $150  weekly  to  start;  will  pay  is  by  leading  paper  in  one  of  the  best  States 

,„j  an  interesting  pniposition.  Box  for  myself  in  monetary  saving  and  give  you  of  the  Middle  West.  No  prestige  is  required 


!SS,  iditor  &  Publisher. 


efficiency;  references  from  big  men;  will  take  hut  merely  character  and  ability  to  prodnee! 
hold  at  once  and  relieve  you  of  all  worry  in  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  one  who  has 


connection  with  getting  out  your  paper;  AO  the  stuff  in  him.  hut  not  necessarily  recogni- 
years  old.  man  of  refinement,  personality  and  tion.  Address  B-922.  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


conneaion  wiui  getting  out  your  paper;  w 
,  .  .  .  .  .  years  old.  man  of  refinement,  personality  and 

««  employed  as  business  and  advertis-  executive  ability.  Address  B-900,  care 

■nager  on  paper  with  «,000  circulation.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


auger  on  paper  with  «,000  circulation.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ncord  for  the  past  eight  years  is  out  of  _ 

•toary.  Tremendous  strong  afternoon  Newspaper  Executive, 


Two  good  advertiaing  men  wanted 

by  morning  paper  in  South.  Circulation  40,000 
and  growing  daily.  Only  experienced  men 


ttm  experienced  in  every  department  of  daily  need  answer  giving  full  details  with  salary 

A  per^al  interview  1^1  convmce  y™  newspaper  production,  is  available  to  build  up  wanted  in  first  letter.  Direct  mail  to  Louis 
"1  *»’^*’*t  properties  needing  expert  attention.  Fisher,  care  of  Virginian -Pilot.  Norfolk,  Va. 

IS  good  as  long  »  I  want  it.  but  vVell  educated,  widely  experienced,  best  of  - - - 1 _ _ _ 

■  looking  for  a  change  f(X  good  reasons,  record  and  references.  Will  take  over  entire  Wanted. 

•**”  eaecurive  of  proven  ability  direction  of  plant  or  work  under  owner.  I^t  Experienced  Contest  Manager.  Must  have 
sol  overlook  this  opportunity  to  secure  the  •  •  -  .  *  .u  ■. 


— - ,,,  ™  I-.-.-  .  TK  wi-  i.  .  yo’"'  business  on  a  systematic  basis,  take  up  clean  record  and  be  able  to  produce — can  also 

Sian.  Write  B-888,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,hc  Innse  ends  and  make  the  red  ink  bottle  use  an  assistant.  Pultz  Company  Limited. 

- .superfluous  around  your  office.  Will  go  any-  Reading.  Pa. 

Trained  Newspaper  Executive,  where  and  can  deliver  the  goods  at  a  most  - - 

re  secretary-treasurer,  office  manager  of  reas^able  charge.  Give  some  confidential  Wanted. 

ijily  successful  daily,  seeks  connection  with  octails  in  first  letter  for  personal  interview.  City  editor  on  afternoon  newspaper  in  mid- 

rpr  paper  as  business  manager,  comptndler.  Address  B-935.  care  Editor  Sc  Publisher.  die- western _city  of  1(10,000.  Must  be  able  to 

t  Capable  assuming  entire  charge  of  busi-  “  “  direct  staff  to  best  advantage.  produce 

wi  office  includinpr  accountings  dept.  Mr.  Keporter-DeakmRn,  ,  .  -  snappy  make-up,  possess  ideas  and  a  liking 


L  Capable  assuming  entire  charge  of  buw-  o  .  rv^  .  ,  -  -r - - 

pi  office  including  accounting  dept.  Mr.  l4eporter-l>e*kinRn,  snappy  make-up,  possess  ideas  and  a  liking 

fcbli^her  it  will  profit  you  to  investigate  me.  years  experience,  college  education;  31;  for  work.  Permanent  position  for  the  right 

tdre^s  B-971.  care  Editor  &  Publisher.  references;  seeks  position  in  man.  Preferably  one  who  has  had  both  small 

_ _  I  Diversity  City,  where  he  can  take  course  in  city  and  metropoliUn  experience.  Address 

graduatc  school  during  spare  hours.  Box  B-952.  care  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

W*"****^  B-947,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - - - 


rriJBHrt*  tiuiiiiK  liters.  DUA  CarC  liZlUOT  «  rUDllSner. 

rttUtwn  Manager  3.^7  FMtor  &  Publisher.  - - - 

liagie,  with  15  years’  practical  circulation  - - - — - -  Wanted: 

^Cfncr.  employed  at  present  with  daily  S-ngle  Man.  Experienced  go-getter  circulation  manager 

npiper  in  city  of  150,000  population,  de-  31,  fifteen  years  in  the  game,  wants  position,  capable  of  adding  .50.000  sabscribers  in  four 
B  dangr  for  personal  reasons.  Refer-  Sports,  rewrite  or  general  news  work.  Can  months  to  well  established,  well  financed  na- 
tB  if  requested.  B.964,  Editor  &  Publisher,  do  anythirg.  Available  immediately.  B-967,  tional  publication,  semi-monthly  $2  per  year. 
"TTi  TI  '  Editor  St  Publisher.  Keen  reader  interest.  Present  circulation  30,- 

rasitioB  Manager.  - - - -  doo.  State  salary  wanted,  give  complete  de- 

uifeble  on  short  notice.  Fifteen  years’  ex-  -  onrta  Editor  tails  and  references  in  first  letter.  Address 

ntsce  on  metropolitan  and  small  dailies.  With  13  years’  experience  available  at  once.  Box  2844,  Tampa,  Florida. 

I  salient  record  of  achievement;  capable.  Writes  daily  column  and  three  sea.sonal  fea-  - 

i^tic  and  a  hard  worker.  Member  of  tures.  Excellent  references.  B-969,  Editor  &  Wantad  Cfrcuktioa  Manager 


000.  State  salary  wanted,  give  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  references  in  first  letter.  Address 
Box  2844.  Tampa,  Florida. 


Ertttbluhtd  1910 


I  Wi  OONNKT  THE  W1RESI 


WANTED— Butisatt  and  nd* 
vertising  manager,  who 
can  invest  up  to  $10,000,  to  take 
reins  of  modem  New  England 
weakly  and  job  printing  plant. 
Paper  popular,  hnt  lacks  driver. 
News  side  ably  handled.  Ciron* 
lation  over  0.000.  Covers  large, 
important  field.  Job  work  galere 
withont  soliciting.  New  inter- 
type.  Mention  our  No.  18.859. 


FntNALOX  Exchanqk.Inc 

Tmim  NatX  VLOR,.  SmmwwLBvMAM. 


{STARR  SERVICE  CORPS* 

^  Plam  C.  9lanr  ^ 

^  FiimlihM  aiirra—fiJ  prneticM  and  » ^ 
?  opemthra  ayatawa  partafalng  ta  any  ? 
♦pIma.-  { 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  AND  A- 


t^tic  and  a  hard  worker.  Member  ol  tures.  E 
C  M.  A.  A-1  references.  Address  B-929,  Publisher 
Stor  A  Publisher.  _ 


I'ublisher.  \  young  man  who  has  experience  in  handling 

-  -  . .  —  boys  and  men  and  circulation.  A  result  getter 

who  can  sell  a  newspaper  oo  ita  merits  and 

N.  Y.  CORRESPONDENTS  service.  A  young  man  who  wants  to  start 

on  a  modest  salary  and  be  increased  accord- 
Cm  a  word  for  advertisemoBta  under  this  ing  to  his  production  until  he  has  a  job  which 
claaeiftcatkm.  Cash  with  order.  will  pay  well,  and  in  which  he  would  be  happy. 


D..  with  teaching,  induatria.  N.  Y.  CORRESPONDENTS 

i  tnde  journal  experience;  capable  reader,  A  WORD  for  adverHsementa  under  this 

HuUtor  and  abstractor  of  scientific  and  claMilicatkm.  Cash  with  order.  _  _ 

itical  works  in  principal  foreign  languages.  - - —  Address  B-901,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

M  writer  with  good  judgment  of  useful  Can  HsndU  Correapondcnce  -  ■  — 

Dki.  seeks  connection  with  publisher  or  from  New  York  for  several  out-of-town  vufftetMVE'ee  vm T*v«vpe 

^reau  for  all  or  part  time.  B*934g  papers,  both  trade  and  dailies.  Special  as-  ISwdlPIlLdw  wa  a  wK  1  wPIl  1  llL^ 

»  ft  Publisher. _  signments  covered.  B-968.  Editor  &  Pub-  ^  ^  WORD  for  advm^lasmants  midbr  this 

kvW  Executive.  _ clasalftcation,  Caak  with  order. 

leading  newspaper  in  city  ^  You  Coverad?  Compfeta  aid  Runnhig  Evmfaig  Hid  Svaday 

worn.  Seventeen  years;  experience  on  ^Pj'te  daily  lists  of  home  town  visitors.  Newspaper,  in  Eastern  city  with  population 

»d  small  dailies.  Seeks  managing  Wired  or  mail^  at  toll  rates.  of  IfiO.OnO  for  sale.  Modem  plant  and  machin- 

Blip  of  responsible  newspaper  in  a  city  $100  per  wk.  for  newsp  s  under  30,000  circ.  including  engraving  niant  and  all  farHitiea 

^^40,000  to  150,000  populati^.  Address  $2.00  per  wk.  for  newsp’s  under  60.000  circ.  drenlatSS. 

RA  Editor  ft  Publisher.*^ _  $3.W  per  wk.  f«  newsp;s  un^  cim.  “.By  SeriS  f^^ 

_  1  -  ■ .  ,  ii  !5  P**'  *!'•  {’’’^  newsp  s  under  paperman  with  capital.  Best  reasons  for  tell- 

gi**i“-*  'r  * _ .  _  «.00per  .wk.  for  newsp^  over  150.000  circ.  and  plant  open  to  inspection. 

Who  Is  NOT  Contmtod.  News  awignments  covered.  Immediate  ..le  de.ieed  Addre..  B/m  B.gyt 

•  mao  who  wants  to  see  his  newspaper  Ed'‘°'’  *"<•  Publ'shw- 

y  .*  power  with  the  public  and  a  real 
P*2*f-  His  paper  may  be  the  under- 
mat’s  what  I  want!  I  have  built  BOOKS.  ETC. 

'  •<*  a  oaoer  to  a  vah.ahle  rvrvmertv  and  ae  wawae,  ae  a  w.. 


mg.  Bboks  and  plant  open  to  inspection. 
Immediate  sale  desired.  Address  Box  B-873, 
care  Editor  St  Publisher. 

Morning  Dnlly 

in  dty  of  20,000,  southwest,  can  be  bought 
right.  Paper  showing  a  good  profit.  Address 


That’s  what  I  want!  I  have  built  BOOKS,  ETC.  in  dty  of  20,000,  southwest,  can  be  bought 

•o'  a  paper  to  a  valuable  property  and  ’  right.  Paper  showing  a  good  profit.  Address 

•  naot  a  broader  field.  I  donT  merely  go  A  WORD  for  advwrtiaeromts  under  this  Box  B-96J,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

food  position.  I  have  one.  I  want  a  cJeeeification.  Caah  with  order.  - 

Mper  which  my  ability  can  develop;  -  -  ■  —  Reliable  Partner  Wanted 

.1  can  build  a  bigger  future.  Content-  Breaking  Into  the  Magaakice  in  newsparcr  brokerage  business.  Will  sell 

■  .disintegration.  If  you  feel  the  same  is  easy  if  you  let  The  Writer’s  Digest,  fourth  or  half  interest  to  right  man  canable 

^*u’c»'hcre  there  is  a  pub-  America’s  leading  magazine  for  writers,  tell  of  assuming  management.  Must  be  reliable 

ideal  I  can  materialize  and  whose  you  how.  Filled  with  brass-tack  articles  on  and  capable.  B-966,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

IS  the  medium  for  realizing  my  ideal,  writing  and  selling  photoplays,  stories,  poems,  - 


ideal  I  can  materialize  and  whose  you  how.  Filled  with  brass-tack  articles  on  and  capable.  B-966,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

•  IS  the  medium  for  realizing  my  ideal,  writing  and  selling  photoplays,  stories,  poems,  - 

^  in  confidence.  If  we  mutually  appeal  songs,  feature  articles,  etc.,  by  America’s  Wantad  to  Piirrhata 

L.**”  food;  if  not  it  costs  but  a  few  foremost  mrriters.  Write  today  for  free  sam-  by  experienced  man  at  much  interest  in  small 
y*  ftd  a  stamp  to  find  out.  Address  pie  copy.  Writer’s  Digest,  820  Butler  Build-  daily  as  initial  payment  of  $3,000  will  swing. 
“  Bditor  A  Publisher.  ing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Address  B-949,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


W  DEVEUH>MENT  IT 

A’  A’ 

'A  Inrr— finf  AdmrtiaiiiC  'A 

^  Eaniiiics,  Circulation,  Etc.  ^ 

'A  Barvic®  Basltad  to  daily  aasrapapara^ 
^  with  not  lass  than  U,IW  chxulatioa.  V 

A’  A’ 

ir  STARR  SERVICE  CORPS  A^ 

^  VpbuUdsrt  of  Nowspapors  'A' 

^  42d  St.  ft  B’way  Now  York  City  ^ 
A  ir 


YOUR  CLASSIFIED 
AD 

in 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

is  read  by  the  man 
you  want  to  reach 


>  tt  confidence.  If  we  mutually  apfieal  sonffs,  feature  articles,  etc.,  by  America’s  Wanted  to  Piirrhose 

•J®  food;  if  not  it  costs  but  a  few  foremost  writers.  Write  today  for  free  sam-  by  experiracH  man  at  much  interest  in  small 
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JOHNNIE  OF  THE  CIRCUS 
AND  HIS  CUFFY  BEAR 

A  New  Children’s  Daily  Serial 

By  Arthur  Scott  Bailey 

Bangles 
Spangles 
Gilded  Cages 
Big  Tents 
Pennants 

Clowns  and  Bands 

The  Fulfillment  of  Every 
Youngster's  Dream  ! 

METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Uerimilian  Elter,  Jr.,  Central  Uanattr 
150  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Peter  B.  Kyne 

writes  a  brand  new 

“CAPPY  RICKS” 

story  of  2,000  words  each  week. 

Just  what  you  want  for  a 
whimsical,  humorous  and 
philosophical  feature. 


Norris  A.  Huae,  Gen.  Mgr 
Worid  Bldg.  New  York 


Honolulu 
Nippu  Jiji 

ha*  joined  us  for 

DAILY  PUZZLES 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 
213  Gidlford  Ava.,  BalUinore,  Md. 


America’s  Best 
Magazine  Pages 

Daily  and  Sunday 


HUNCHES 

Manating  editore  and  city  editori  art  always  on  the  lookout  for  newt  and 
feature  ideas  that  can  be  'used  locally.  Editos  &  Puslishss  will  pay  $1  for 
each  hunch  published  wilder  this  head.  The  fact  that  the  hunch  is  now  beutg 
worked  successfully  in  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  this  department.  Address 
your  contributions  to  the  Huncb  Editos.  When  they  appear,^  clif  them  and 
mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  hunches  will  not  be  returned. 


It  costs  $1,000  a  room  in  many  cities 
to  put  up  a  frame  house.  What  is  the 
building  cost,  when  figured  on  this  basis, 
in  your  city?  If  the  cost  is  lower  than 
in  other  cities  of  your  state  or  in  other 
cities  of  the  same  size  as  yours,  then  you 
can  work  up  a  splendid  story  on  this 
theme — a  story  that  will  get  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tention  and  be  a  decided  stimulant  to 
operations. — Frank  H. 

Spy  Run  .Ave.,  I’'ort 

Wayne,  Ind. 


TTN'DER  direction  of  the  Buffalo  City 
Park  Department  and  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  and  En¬ 
quirer,  a  contest  was  held  recently  to  se¬ 
lect  Buffalo’s  champion  harmonica  player. 

John  J.  Meegan  of  the  Courier  and  Fai- 
quirer  was  one  of  three  judges. 

Instead  of  letting  the  mail-order  house 
catch  the  business  in  the  rural  districts  , 

around  your  city  interview  your  leading  local  building 
stores  and  suggest  they  adopt  the  follow-  Williams,  1920 
ing  plan  recently  worked  with  success  in 
another  city. 

leaf  was  taken  from  the  catalogue 
houses  book  for  reference.  Two  page 
advertisements  were  run  itemizing  leaders 
and  bargains  as  well  as  regular  stock 
goods  in  every  department.  Emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  fact  the  firm  pays  all 
delivery  charges  on  goods  bought  in  the 
mail-order  department.  Thereby  giving 
the  rural  dweller  the  same  delivery  privi¬ 
leges  as  those  the  store  extends  to  the 
people  in  the  central  city.  Just  to  make 
the  plan  a  little  more  efficient,  as  well 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  educated 
farmer  and  farmerette  who  know  how 
to  fill  out  a  mail-order  blank,  the  firm 
prints  a  form  of  this  kind  in  the  center 

of  each  two-page  advertisement.  This  _ 

follows  the  usual  form  found  in  the 

“farmer’s  bible’’  and  hence  the  person  in-  What  type  students  shows  the  best  in 
terested  in_  the  goods  the  firm  offers  is  your  high  school  classes?  In  a  survey 


By  the  Author  of  , 

“The  Sheiki 

The  Shadoi 
of  the 

Another  story  of 
the  burning  East. 

Every  Reader  of 
Sheik”  Is  Waiting  {q 
Serial. 

Wire  (or  copy 

The  McClurt 
Newspoper  Syndl 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  yJ 


Newspaper  feature  Senfice 

141  WEST  UTH  STREET 
Hww  Y«rk  Oty 

t^ii 

NEW 

htwpatiwl  Newi  Servic# 

M  Npraw  Nb.  !(•«  T«fc 


Tell  of  the  interest  aroused  by  your 
paiier's  reprinting  of  its  files  for  twenty, 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  Of  the  inter¬ 
est  old  and  young  show  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  past,  how  you  draw  the  veil  of 
charity  over  the  crime  news  of  that  time 
and  tell  only  of  the  wholesome  and  hu¬ 
morous  news.  Contrast  how  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  times  were  the  problems  of 
the  pa.st  as  the  parking  of  automobiles  is 
only  the  repetition  of  the  city  councill? 
tight  over  hitching  posts  years  ago. 
Sometimes  the  belles  of  other  days  are 
exiKJsed  with  their  true  ages  in  this  de¬ 
partment. — J.  R.  Connor,  Jr.,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  Des  Moines,  la. 


able  to  fill  it  out  through  the  experience 
gained  through  sending  to  Chicago  or 
other  place  where  the  postal  firms  hold 
forth. — G.  C.  Marcley,  Republican-Jour¬ 
nal,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Inaugurate  a  “Safety  First”  week  in 
your  town.  Get  the  city  to  paint  cross¬ 
walks,  safety  zones  at  street  car  stops 
in  the  congested  district,  and  “Slow”  on 
pavement  near  schools,  then  build  up  a 
“Safety  First”  page  of  insurance,  surety, 
liability  companies  and  automobile  ac¬ 
cessory  advertisers.  A  “box”  can  be  used 
on  the  front  page  each  day,  giving  a 
terse  “safety”  slogan  such  as,  “It’s  bad 
enough  to  turn  on  the  gas,  but  it’s  worse 
to  step  on  it.” — Louis  G.  DeArmand, 
Davenport,  la. 


A  department  store  in  Marion  (Ind.), 
has  recently  inaugurated  a  “farmers’  bul¬ 
letin  board”  which  has  made  a  big  hit.  A 
large  board  is  located  mid-way  in  the  Omaha,  Neb. 
store  and  anyone  is  privileged  to  place  on 
same  a  description  of  anything  they  want 
to  buy  or  have  to  sell.  A  variety  of 
things  are  seeking  new  owners  through 
this  innovation.  In  addition  to  the  pub¬ 
licity  given  by  the  bulletin,  items  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  ads  of  this  firm  from  time 
to  time. — Robert  B.  Miller,  The  Chron¬ 
icle,  Marion,  Ind. 


made  of  the  entire  state  a  Simpson  col¬ 
lege  professor  found  that  blue-eyed, 
brown-haired  students  led  their  classes 
while  only  five  “redheads”  out  of  2,000 
students  were  high  in  their  classes.  Chil¬ 
dren  from  middle  class  families  were 
leaders,  comparatively  few  from  the 
wealthy  homes  receiving  scholarship 
honors. — J.  R.  Connor,  Jr.,  International 
News  Service,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Unique  inducements  are  being  offered 
to  prospective  home  builders  by  real  es¬ 
tate  dealers  in  Des  Moines,  la.  Among 
the  interesting  propositions  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  lot  sales  in  newly  opened 
subdivisions  are  those  of  the  Stebbings 
Company  which  offers  free  deed  to  prop¬ 
erty  in  case  of  death  of  purchaser  before 
payments  are  complete.  The  Commercial 
Building  and  Securities  Company  offefs 
tents  to  the  purchasers  to  live  on  their 
lots  while  their  home  is  being  built. — 
A.  R.  Davison,  433  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 


As  a  variation  on  the  old  “How  I 
Earned  My  F'irst  Dollar”  series  try  one 
from  your  promient  citizens  on,  “What 
I  Wanted  to  Be.”  It’s  a  rare  person  who 
picked  out  his  vocation  when  he  was  a 
youth.  The  series  makes  absorbing 
reading. — Max  Hahn,  Blade,  Toledo. 


Every  school  day  in  New  York  City, 
at  3  o’clock  the  factory  .whistles  or  bells 
are  sounded  to  warn  vehicle  drivers  that 
.school  sessions  are  over  and  that  school 
children  are  on  their  way  home.  This 
plan,  purely  a  safety  measure,  is  worth 
adopting  in  your  community.  And  if 
your  paper  is  the  chief  advocate,  many 
people  will  thank  you  for  your  fore¬ 
thought  and  interest. — fl.  Harris  Danz- 
lierger,  Hartstlale,  N.  Y. 
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Under  a  standing  box  head,  “When  I 
was  a  Boy,”  some  very  interesting  tales 
would  be  brought  to  light  in  no  other 
way,  make  very  interesting  reading.  One 
might  think  that  only  old  men  would 
yield  good  boyhood  stories  but  there  are 


Any  railroad  officials  in  your  city? 
.\sk  them  what  they  think  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  consolidate  the  roads  of  the  coun¬ 
try-  into  several  groups.  Their  opinions 
will  be  as  varied  as  the  number  of  men 
interviewed. — A.  De  Bernardi,  Jr.,  Wich¬ 
ita  Eagle,  Wichita,  Kan. 


What  is  the  lunacy  rate  in  your  city? 
This  made  a  very  interesting  feature  for 
surprises  from  some  of  the  younger  ones,  the  Messenger  recently  when  a  search 


The  one  we  carry  this  week  came  a.T  a 
great  surprise — like  one  would  give  away 
a  dog  his  father  had  given  him  outright 
to  Indians  with  whom  he  lived  for  18 
years  and  knew  little  of  even  the  white 
man’s  language.  Some  of  the  stories  are 
humorous  and  some  bring  out  stories  of 
adventure. — Charles  H.  Cowles,  Sun, 
Poteau,  Okla. 


through  the  records  revealed  that  on  an 
average  one  person  in  Graves  County 
goes  crazy  every  two  weeks.  This  the 
record  of  the  last  two  years  and  is  not 
equaled  in  the  state.  This  story  w-as 
well  received  by  the  Hopkinsville  (Ky.) 
New  Era.  in  which  town  the  asylum 
is  located. — L.  A.  Hamlet,  Care  Mes¬ 
senger,  Mayfield,  Ky. 
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